Tribute be House Armed Services Com 
mittee to Hon. Paul J. Kilday | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following proceedings 
before the House Committee on Armed 
Services on August 2, 1961, during which 
tribute was paid to Hon. J. 
of Texas: 

HOvsSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED #£SERVICES, WASHINGTON, DC., 
WEDNESDAY, AvuGUST 2, 1961 
The committee met at 10 a.m., the Hon- 

orable CARL VINSON, chairman, presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the committee come to 
order. 

Mr. Vice President, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, and members of the 
committee. 

The purpose of our meeting today is to do 
honor to one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of this committee and the Congress, 
who is leaving the task of a legislator to 
assume the task of a jurist on the Court of 
Military Appeals. 

It is no secret that the Committee on 
Armed Services, the 20th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas, and the Congress are losing 
the direct service of one of the greatest men 
ever to have served in the Congress of the 
United States. 

But while our loss in the Congress is irre- 
trievable, nevertheless the American people 
and especially the American serviceman’s 
gain is inestimable, because we all know that 
Paut Kitpay will make available his un- 
equaled attributes of wisdom, clarity, in- 
tegrity and sincerity in the highest military 
court of the country. 

PavuL Kiupay first came to the Co 
in the election of 1938. He immediately be- 
came a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee in 1939. His reputation grew in leaps 
and bounds. By the time the Committee on 
Armed Services was formed in 1947, he had 
acquired a reputation as one of the Nation’s 
outstanding legislators in military matters. 

And each succeeding year he has added a 
laurel to that crown of greatness, which he 
wears so modestly and so unassumingly. 
For among the other great attributes that 
he possesses, none is more endearing than 
his sense of modesty, his sense of humble- 
ness, and his sense of humility. 

For 22 years he has devoted a major por- 
tion of his working hours, not only to the 
legislative problems of the Congress and the 
people, but more especially the problems of 
national security. 

This is a sad occasion for me, because I 
am losing my right arm, But it is a happy 
day for Paut Kiupay and his family, for he 
has achieved a recognition based upon his 
legal training which he so richly deserves. 

Now he will be able to devote himself 
exclusively to the profession of his choice. 
He will be able to write in judicial terms 
those brilliant thoughts and conclusions 


which he has so often expressed as a Member 
of the Congress. 

Hereafter they will carry judicial weight 
and that weight will be felt in years to come, 
for his opinions will most assuredly estab- 
lish precedents that will be quoted by mili- 
tary lawyers yet unborn. 

The members of the Committee on Armed 
Services have a token of affection and esteem 
for Paut Kiipay, which I will present in a 
few moments. It is a token made of silver, 
because we wanted something that would 
demonstrate our imperishable feeling of 
friendship for this truly great man. On it 
is the signature of each member of this 
committee. 

It is a fitting tribute to a man who has 
demonstrated time and time again his 


amazing grasp of military problems, his an- - 


alytical ability in clarifying complex prob- 
lems, and his gentle but nevertheless firm 
insistence upon writing into law proper con- 
clusions upon which to base our military 
posture. 

When Pavut leaves this committee, 
the Armed Forces to a man will lose a legis- 
lative champion who has battled for 22 years 
for those rights and privileges to which 
service personnel are entitled. 

And I think we can all recall occasions 
when his calmness and wise counsel has 
brought about the quick and successful 
passage of bills that might otherwise have 
passed into oblivion for lack of a clear ex- 
planation. 

. Just as the members of the uniformed 
services of the United States are losing a 
legislative champion, so do we as a commit- 
tee lose a bright star, who has played a bril- 
liant role in the development of our na- 
tional defense and has brought nationwide 
prominence to this great committee. 


And the Congress is losing a clear-minded, 


fair-minded, objective legislator, who, not- 
withstanding the time and devotion spent on 
military matters, has also had the ability to 
fully grasp the countless other problems that 
confront Members of Congress. 

So, with a great deal of personal sadness 
because of your leaving, mixed with a sense 
of satisfaction that you are leaving us to ac- 
cept an important position which r 
your tremendous abilities in the judicial 
field, I present to you, Paut Kizpay, in the 
name of the members of the Armed Services 
Committee, this silver tray, which symbol- 
izes Our very great respect and admiration 
and affection for you. [Standing applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. ARENDS 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Kil- 
day and family and friends, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee. 

On this occasion I believe I should make 
a formal statement to protect myself and all 
my legal rights. I am not just certain what 
kind of a proceeding this is: legislative, judi- 
— or quasi-judicial. But all I know is that 

as a witness in this case, in re Paut Krpay, 
I shall tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, without imploring 
help from anyone. 

I am not a lawyer. I am not a member of 
the bar. As a matter of fact I never really 
knew what you lawyers meant when you 
referred to the bar, until someone generously 
explained to me that it is not the same as 
the 19th hole. 

You who are learned in the law classify 
me as a layman. That is the legal way to 
speak to a plain country boy. You have me 
correctly characterized and classified. 


- You lawyers, who packed the Congress but 
refused to pack the court, have unwittingly 
taught me a thing or two. In the testimony 
I am about to give, let the record show that 
in this case of Paut Krtpay, it is one of the 
few cases where the witness testifying sits 
on the bench with the judge himself. May- 
be this has something to do with his personal 
ruling, that there should be a change of 
venue from the Congress to the Court of 
Military Appeals. 

You see, while I am not a lawyer, I have 
been associated with you lawyers for so long 
I am beginning to talk your lingo. The law- 
yers on this side tell me, Mr. Chairman, 
that the lawyers on your side are outstand- 
ing that their reasoning is always excellent, 
but their conclusions are invariably wrong. 

I know this, and it applies to you lawyers 
on both sides. You are the fellows we go to 
and to whom we pay a handsome fee to have 
you get us out of trouble we wouldn't have 
gotten into if we hadn’t gone to you for 
advice in the first place. 

Now, quite seriously, Mr. Chairman, for 
this is to me a serious occasion, however 
much I might try, I can’t with levity con- 
ceal, even if I would, that which all of us 
on this committee so deeply feel. — 

There are no words by which I can ade- 
quately express our mixed emotions with the 
loss of Paut as a member of this great 
committee. 

We are at the same fime both glad and 
sad. We rejoice that this honor as a judge 
on the U.S. Court of Military Appeals should 
come to 

No one is more deserving, nor is 
anyone more richly endowed with the 1- 
edge, the habits of mind and temperament 
than he to serve in this important judicial 
capacity. 

We all know the painstaking thorough- 
ness with which he studied the legislation 
which constantly has been before our com- 
mittee. He many times demonstrated his 
mastery of detail, and many times guided 
us through a maze of detail to a sound con- 
clusion. 

With the possible exception of our dis- 
tinguished Chairman, Mr. Vuoyson, no one 
knows better than I the keen and penetrat- 
ing manner in which he analyzed problems 
which were presented. It was my privilege, 
and truly a rewarding privilege, to serve with 
him on the Subcommittee on Military Per- 
sonnel. His contribution to the work of that - 
subcommittee is beyond measure. 

Indeed, his contribution to the work of 
our entire committee is far beyond measure. 

And so while we rejoice that this recog- 
nition of the talents and service of our col- 
league has been made by the President and 
promptly concurred in by the Senate, we 
are saddened with the realization that this 
committee and the Congress are suffering a 
real, a great loss. 

To feel this way is doubtless selfish of 
us. Our loss is not solely Paut Kmpay’s 
knowledge and skill. That will be difficult 
to replace, if at all. Our loss goes even 
deeper. 

Our loss is the presence of the man K1r- 
DAY, those attributes of character and per- 
sonality that encourage and inspire. This 
cannot be replaced, not at all. 

Texas and everything from it may be big, 
‘but they don’t make them any bigger nor 
finer than PAut 

Mr. Chariman, we Republicans want Pavut 
Kripar, the Democrat, to know that we con- 
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sider him one of the ablest and one of the 
noblest of men to serve in the Congress. 
We consider it a richly rewarding privilege to 
have served with him on this committee. 
We are grateful for his friendship. And I 
am proud to call him my friend. And we 
shall never forget him. 

We wish for him and his wonderful fam- 
ily the very best of everything. 
applause. | 

Mr. Kirpay. Mr. Chairman. After the very 
generous remarks made by you and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, I know you wouldn’t 
expect me to be able to properly respond. 

Right now I am wishing I was just about 
half as smart as you said I was, in the re- 
marks you made here, because then I could 
probably think of the proper things to say 
at this moment. 

But I actually don’t know any way to em- 
bellish the words “Thank you,” if they are 
spoken sincerely. 

So I do thank you, Mr. Chairman, and you, 
Mr. ARENpDs, for the very generous remarks 
you have made. 

I thank all of you for the good will and 
the good wishes which are carried with this 
tray. Nothing that you could have given me 
would have pleased me more than to have 
the signature of each member of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed my service 
here. In many respects I regret leaving, al- 
though I do look forward with a great deal 
of pleasure to serving on the bench. 


The court is located at Fifth and E. That 


is not very far from this building. And we 
shall have the opportunity to be together 
as time goes on. 

I appreciate the attendance of all of you 

here, and I particularly appreciate, of course, 
the attendance of the Vice President. 
J am very glad my family got to hear what 
kind of a fellowIam. And I hope that they 
won't forget it when we get back home. 
And I trust that they can convince them- 
selves that they are worthy to continue to 
live with me. 

I do thank all of you. I appreciate the 
opportunity I have had to be associated with 
you. And I am giad to know that that op- 
portunity will continue. 


So I say it very sincerely, thank you. : 


[Rising applause.] 


Political Asylum in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, there 
has recently come to my attention an 
article appearing in the Polish weekly 
Gwiazda concerning the defection to 
this country of Stefan Ufnal. Mr. Uf- 
nal was a member of the crew of a Polish 
fishing vessel, who sought political asy- 
lum in the United States. 

His case is similar to that of many peo- 
ple from Eastern European countries 
seeking freedom from tyranny in the 
United States, and I commend this news- 
paper article to the attention of my col- 
leagues, and ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as ows: 


{Standing 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


CHAPTER OF POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


COMES TO AID oF POLISH SEAMAN 

FREEDOM IN THIS COUNTRY 

On April 24, 1961, Stefan Ufnal, a member 
of the crew of the Polish fishing vessel, the 
MT Dalmar, defected this ship in Boston, in 
order to ask immigration authorities of the 
United States for asylum. 

Thanks to the benevolent help of a certain 
compatriot from Boston, he came to live 
with some friends in Philadelphia, but did 
not long enjoy freedom, because, by order of 
the Immigration Office, he was arrested on 
May 5 and imprisoned at Moyamensing. 

The case tended to cut the same pattern 


of drama as in similar previous cases. 


Our young compatriot, who for years 
waited the opportunity to flee Communist 
tyranny, and when this opportunity at last 
came along, decided to seek freedom on 
American soil, is now under threat of depor- 
tation on the basis of the present fierce im- 
migration laws of the United States, accord- 
ing to which anyone finding themselves in 
this country without a visa, is automati- 
cally subject to deportation. 


PRISON INSTEAD OF FREEDOM 


The Statue of Liberty—a symbol of hope 


for millions of people like Ufnal behind the 


Iron Curtain—has once again become the 


severe gendarme, who, instead of the de- 
sired road to freedom, shows these unfortu- 
nates the way straight behind bars. 

Such thoughts must depress anyone who— 
seeking shelter in this country—finds him- 
self behind the bars of a prison, to be kept 
there for long days, weeks, and even 
months, living through terrible anxieties as 
to his future fate. 

“When I was unexpectedly transferred 
from the general cell to a single cell”—our 
Seaman Ufnal tells us—“I thought that sen- 
tence had been passed for my return and I 
Was near suicide, so as not to be caught again 
in Communist claws.” 

“I was greatly comforted by Rev. Father 
Leon Krajewski, who visited me in prison.”’ 


RELEASE ON BOND : 


If today Stefan Ufnal is smiling and has a 
more cheerful outlook at the free world to 
which he has stretched his arms and yearned 
for long, long years—it must be admitted 
that gratitude is due to the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Polish American Congress and 
its leaders, with President Hilary Czaplicki 
and Attorney Lucjan Pazulski at-the head, 
who with true sincerity took the fate of the 
defected seaman to heart. _ 

Ufnal’s legal matters were energetically 
taken care of for the chapter for eastern 
Pennsylvania of the Polish American Con- 
gress by a prominent Philadelphia lawyer 
and legal adviser of that chapter, Attorney 
L. Pazulski, who succeeded in obtaining from 
the Immigrant Service a release of the fisher- 
man from prison on $1,500 bond (July 7). 
This sum was laid out by Attorney Pazulski 
from his own pocket. The next step, which 
he intends to take up with competent au- 
thorities is to obtain legal status for Ufnal 
in this country by passing a special private 
bill in Congress. 

It is worth mentioning that the local 
chapter of the Polish American Congress 
acted in the matter of Ufnal in strict contact 
with the Polish American Immigration and 
Relief Committee in New York. 


CHANGE OF IMMIGRATION LAWS 

After talking with Mr. Stefan Ufnal, w 
turned to Attorney L. Pazulski and President 
H. Czaplicki, who are both well aware of the 
difficulties which will pave the way to obtain 
permanent residence for our seamen in the 
United States, but they believe in its success- 
ful conclusion. 

“The most important thing, reflecting 


again on the Ufnal case’’—our reporter was. 


told by them—‘‘is the necessity of changing 
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present U.S. Immigration policies, because 
those at present in force are against the basic 
traditions of freedom of our country and 
stand in complete contradiction of what 
America proclaims to nations under the yoke 
of communism.” 

The Polish American Immigration and 
Relief Committee in New York, as well as 
other organizations concerned with immi- 
gration and escapee problems, has been 
striving for many years to change and 
liberalize the Immigration Act, so that per- 
sons who chose freedom for political reasons, 
may obtain asylum in this country without 
presently existing impediments. 

WAITED FOR OPPORTUNITY 


Stefan Ufnal was born in Lublin, Poland. 
Orphaned by his father, he was raised under 
the guidance of the Jesuit fathers. After 
the war he lived in Gdynia, from where he 
sailed with the crews of fishing vessels. 
Raised in patriotic traditions and attach- 
ment to faith, he could not reconcile him- 
self from the very beginning with the Com- 
munist system forced on Poland. 

He planned escape to the free world for 
many years and only waited for the first 
proper moment, which now came when the 
ship MT Dalmar from fishing the waters of 
Newfoundland, docked in Boston. 


Our America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted me to extend my own re- | 


marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, I 
am pleased to include a sermon delivered 
July 2, 1961, by Dr. W. Paul Ludwig, at 
the Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church 
of which he is pastor. 


Both Mrs. Horan and myself were © 


inspired by this message. It is a con- 
structive appreciation of our country 
and a discerning appraisal of our moral 
duties if we are to protect and preserve 
this great Nation as the world citidal of 
freedom and the leader of Western 
civilization. 
The sermon follows: 
WHAT so PROUDLY WE HAILED 


(Sermon by Dr. W. Paul Ludwig) 


At the conclusion of his first inaugural ad- 
dress, Abraham Lincoln, in language scarcely 
even at Gettysburg, said: “The 
mystic cords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 
This can happen to you literally. It has 
happened to me as I have traveled across the 
States: The better angels of my nature have 
touched the mystic cords and the chorus of 
the Union has swelled in my heart. 

Listen to the melodies—the heavy tones 
of a Pacific storm beating through the Cali- 
fornia redwoods; the splash of waterfalls 
cascading into the rebellious Columbia Riv- 
er; the creaking of the hay booms in Idaho; 
the nasal language of the Herefords on a 
Nebraska ranch; the soft thud of giant fir 
logs in a millpond; the swish of a skier’s 
descent on the slopes of Mount Hood; the 
whirring of alfalfa mills in Colorado; the 


quiet music of the shadows in an Arizona 
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canyon; the sentinel voice of a strong legis- 
lator in the halls of the Nation’s Capital— 
whatever the melody the familiar chorus is 
unforgettable: 


“Land of the pilgrim’s pride 


From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring.” 3 


Has any nation of the easth~-ineliadbaa the 
brilliant civilization of the ancient Greeks— 
been so highly exalted as our own? Yet 
how many of us succumb to the sly doubts 
and subtle detractions of both foreign plot- 
ters and domestic critics. While honestly 
admitting our faults, how many voices do 
we hear today in proud acclaim and genuine 
love for these United States? Where do you 
find the contemporary counterpart of Dan- 
iel Webster’s affirmation: “I shall know but 
one country. The ends I aim at shall be 
my country’s, my God’s and Truth’s. I was 
born an American; I live an American; I 
shall die an American.” 

When Edmund Burke delivered his famous 
conciliation speech before the skeptical 
British Lords, he prophesied: “There is Amer- 
ica, which at this day serves for little more 
than to amuse you with stories of savage 
men and uncouth manners, yet shall, be- 
fore you taste of death, show itself equal 
to the whole of our commerce which now 
attracts the envey of the world.” 

Even Burke’s lively imagination could not 
have composed the story of “the star of 
empire moving westward.” No one could 
have dreamed into reality the saga of the 
empire builders carving out a homeland for 


all lovers of freedom throughout the earth. 


Not once but many times—and now more 
than ever—Longfellow’s famed lines have 
been true for America: 


“Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on Thy fate.” 


The political and military decisions of this 
grave hour in American history cannot be 
divorced from the fundamental faith that 
we have in our destiny as both the architect 
and the protector of freedom. 

George Santayana could have chosen no 
more appropriate title than “Faith” for his 


stirring poem. Two lines of it distill the 


long epic of our national stamina: 


“Columbus found a world and had no chart, 
Save on that faith deciphered in the skies.” 


The skies over America are profusely 
studded with stars bearing the names of 
men of faith who moved through a track- 
less wilderness by looking upward for guid- 
ance—who looked not only to the stars but 
beyond them. If you want to know the 
story of America, decipher it in the skies; 
read it in the canyons and the rivers and 
the mountains to which the pioneer fathers 
have given their names. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes gave the address 
some years ago at the 250th anniversary of 
one of New England’s earliest churches. 
He reminded his audience that the Found- 
ing Fathers are greater now than they were 
in life. Time wears away their human im- 
perfections. Nevertheless, Holmes warned, 
“When our citizens forget that they tread 
a sacred soil, that this land has its tradi- 
tions which grow more venerable and in- 
spiring as they fade, whenever the church 
is no longer dedicated to truth and Amer- 
ica to democratic freedom; then, but not 


until then, will the blood of the martyrs be 


swallowed in the sand and the Puritan have 
lived in vain.” 


This anniversary of our nationhood is the 
appropriate occasion for a _ renaissance 
among us—a rebirth of devotion to the 
Nation which has thus far been able to pre- 
serve all the hopes we have ever cherished— 
& renewal of humble gratitude to God and to 
the God-fearing men who left their names 
on peak and prairie from the Atlantic to 
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the Pacific. Many of them fulfilled the 
poet’s prayer: | 
“Let me sleep among the shadows of the 
3 mountains when I die, 
In the murmur of the pines and aiding 
streams, 
Where the long day loiters by 
Like a cloud across the sky, 
Where the moon-drenched night is musi- 
cal with dreams. 


All the wisdom, all the beauty I have lived 
for, unaware, 

Came upon me by the banks of upland 
rills; 

I have seen God walking there 
In the solemn soundless air 
When the morning wakened wonder in the 


“The sacred soil we tread.” What makes 
it sacred? It was a day long to be remem- 
bered for a group of men who stood before a 
large map of North America on the wall of 
an office in the city of Washington. The 
year was 1803. The office belonged to the 
third President of the United States, Thomas 
Jefferson. The map we would scarcely have 
recognized. 


Down one side the Pacific Ocean was in- 


dicated. Along the coast an indentation 


‘marked the mouth of the Columbia River. 
The river, discovered only a few yéars prior 


by Captain Gray, American master of a tiny 
fur-trading vessel, had been given the name 
of his ship, the Columbia. Inland the course 
of the river had been charted to the point 
where the first mountain range had barred 
the hardy explorers. East of that barrier a 
wilderness was marked on the map by one 
word, “Unknown.” In the center of the 
chart, a large region was titled “Louisiana.” 

Jefferson smiled as he pointed. “Our map 
is out of date, gentlemen,” he said. “Mr. 


_ Livingston just reports from Paris that 


Napoleon has sold Louisiana to us for 60 
million francs.” 

“But, Mr. President, that’s $11 million.” 

“Yes,” replies the President, “600 million 
acres—2 cents an acre. If Congress approves, 
our border will no longer be the Rocky Moun- 
tain, but we’ll press on overland to the Ore- 
gon country and the Pacific.” 

With the greatest single real estate trans- 
action in the history of the world, the Loui- 
siana Purchase—America became a world 
power. From that hour, the plains and 
mountain passes echoed the cries of men and 
beasts afflicted by heat and cold, by flood 
and famine, by sand and snow, by all the 
tempers which threaten the weary spirit of 
the pilgrim. In agony and bloodshed and 
heartbreak—yes, and in the glorious pride of 
possessing something which has been defiant 
and ruthlessly cruel these struggling caravans 
beat open a pathway to the sea. 

You and I are the comfortable heirs to 
the Old Oregon Trail, the Barlow Road, the 
Applegate Trail—and others less famous 
which faith and courage pierced through the 
wilderness. 

But it was not all faith and courage; it was 
not all honor and romance. On those fron- 
tier highways, we 20th century Americans are 
the heirs of some of the greediest and most 
vicious episodes in history. In some of those 
pioneer parties, the preacher rode, or the 
elder—and the Bible and the church were left 
on some lonely crest. But sometimes men 
rode in coarse self-sufficiency, deserving no 
higher title than plundering parasite. 
These are the two contradictory answers 
bequeathed by the age-long struggle for 
independence and power. America’s choice 
of answers will determine not only her own 
fate but the fate of many others. For it 
is still true, “our map, ladies and gentlemen, 
is out of date.” Last night’s map is out of 
date this morning. We are not separated 
from the universal hunger for independence 
which once inflamed the spirits of our own 
Nation's founders. In our time there will 
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be no new nations to be purchased at 2 
cents an acre, but there is a stream of in- 
fants emerging from the incubator of na- 
tionhood. They need our love and patient 
understanding and support. 

When Lewis and Clark in 1804 started their 
famous expedition to the Pacific Northwest, 
they, of course, encountered Indians. The 
traditional scene was enacted over and over 
again: the long-stemmed peace pipe 
from red hand to white hand around the 
circle; the hanging of an American ex- 
plorer’s medal around the neck of the chief 
and the pious advice not to pay any atten- 
tion of the British traders because from then 
on their “fathers’’ would be the Americans. 

And now, how well can we in America ful- 
fill the father image for the new nations of 
the earth? Ours must be wholesome parent- 
hood, inspiring the children of the earth to 
confidently place their hand in ours, expect- 


ing and finding genuine sympathy and love 


and dependable guidance. We in the 
Christian church take our picture of the 
Father from Him whose perfect love has 
redeemed us. For those who seek freedom 
and those who would support, there is no 
substitute for a religious faith. Without it, 
tyranny multiplies and greedy 

stalks the world without conscience. 


“From war’s alarms, from deadly pestilence, 
Be Thy strong arm our ever sure defense. 
Thy true religion in our hearts increase; 
Thy bounteous goodness nourish us in 

peace.” 


You Can’t Succumb to Blackmail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. DEROUIAN. Mr. Speaker, “You 
can’t succumb to blackmail.” ‘These are 
the words of the great American, Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, recently retired Chief of 
Naval Operations, in discussing what our 
attitude toward the Communist menace 
ought to be. It would be well for the 
President to take these words to heart 
and follow them up with action. : 


The editorial in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 2, on this point, 
follows: | 

BuRKE’s WARNING 

Senators Dopp and Brioces—Democrat and 
Republican respectively—have just joined in 
paying an altogether fitting bipartisan tri- 
bute to Adm. Arleigh Burke, now retired as 
Chief of Naval Operations after 42 years of 
distinguished service to the Nation. ss 

Speaking from the floor of the Senate, both 
legislators have made a point of referring to 
a farewell interview given by the admiral 
last week, reported by L. Edgar Prina in the 
Star. They have made a point, too, of laud- 
ing him for the strongly worded candor of 
the views he has expressed and the counsel 
he has offered in the past on issues involv- 
ing Soviet-American relations. In Mr. 
Dopp’s words, “he can well take pride in the 
many times he has been forthright and 
courageous on controversial questions.” 

In recent months, of course, Admiral 
Burke, along with our other military leaders, 
has been under orders from the President, 
the Commander in Chief, to subject his 
speeches to controls—and editing, if neces- 
sary—designed to waterdown statements 
that might tend to heat up the cold war. 
The White House, over the years, has often 
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sought to exercise this kind of influence, and 


it has done so under Mr. Kennedy with par-. 


ticular attention to the admiral’s vigor and 
frankness of expression as regards the Com- 
Mmunist menace. 

For his own part, Admiral Burke does not 
believe that his has been extrava- 
gant, and he feels that he would actually 
be more outspoken if he were living his life 
over again. As for dealing with the men of 
the Kremlin, he has had this to say: “You 
can’t sell a little part of your honor. You 
cannot sell part of your virtue. You can’t 
give away one baby—throw the baby to the 
wolves and expect the wolves will not follow 
the sleigh. They'll keep coming on—they’ll 
want the next baby and more and more— 
you can’t succumb to blackmail.” 

Some members of the administration may 
regard this statement as the sort of thing 
that Admiral Burke ought not to say even 
in retirement. The President, however, is 
not likely to take a dim view of it. After 
all, it constitutes a message, a 
pointed warning, for every American in con- 
nection with the Berlin crisis and the Krem- 
lin’s open reaffirmation of its intentions to 
bury the West and communize the whole 
world. 


Opposition to Withholding Tax on Divi- 
dends Paid by Mutual Savings Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


following letter is from a banker in my 
district and voices his opposition to the 
withholding tax on dividends paid by 
mutual savings banks. 


This letter presents the objection to 


_ this method of taxation very clearly and 
objectively and for this reason I believe 
it will be a valuable.piece of information 
for the REcorp. 

NEWBURGH Savincs BANE, 

: Newburgh, N.Y., July 28, 1961. 
Hon. Sr. GEorcE, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Representative St. Georce: I under- 
stand that a final decision is soon to be 
made by the Ways and Means Committee in 
connection with withholding taxes on divi- 
dends paid by mutual savings banks. 

Newburgh Savings Bank at the present 
time has 35,605 accounts including accounts 
with children in the local schools. Most di- 
vidends credited to these accounts are not 
withdrawn by the depositors but are re- 
tained as savings. This is of benefit to the 
savings banks and to the depositors. Under 
the proposed method, taxes would be paid 
from savings rather than current funds. 

The most undesirable part of this bill, 
however, would be its effect on depositors 
of modest means. The average deposit in a 
regular savings account in Newburgh Sav- 
ings Bank is $2,545.09. With the current 
dividend rate of 3% percent per annum, the 
average dividend received by each depositor 
would be $89.09. As a result, many divi- 
dends received are not subject to Federal 
income tax because of the limited income of 
the depositors. These would be the very 
depositors who would be burdened with the 
trouble of filing exemption certificates or 
claims for tax refunds from the Government. 

I also feel that this bill would further 
complicate the present Federal income tax 
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return and would confuse Many people who 
are already reporting interest that they 
receive. . 

I further believe that the bill would cause 
the transfer of funds from mutual savings 
banks into other investments which would 
not be of benefit to the national economy. 
This would result in less money being avail- 
able in savings banks for mortgage financing 
and other credit needs of the American pub- 
lic at the present time. 

I hope you will give these views serious 


consideration when you make your final de- — 


cision regarding this bill. 
Very truly yours, 
JAMES P. KEARNEY, President. 


Guided Missile Research and Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, over 12 
years ago during his service in the House 
of Representatives, former Congressman 
Charles A. Plumley expressed great in- 


terest in guided missile research and de- | 


velopment. At that time there were 
many who had serious doubts that mis- 
siles would play an important part in 
our national defense activity. Fortu- 
nately there were some Members of the 
House of Representatives who believed 
in the need for missile research and 
development. Charles A. Plumley was 
one of these. That his efforts were gen- 


-uinely appreciated is evidenced by sev- 


eral letter I have in my hands from those 
in charge of missile activity. I ask 
unanimous consent that these letters be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

APPLIED PHYSICS LABORATORY, 
Tue JouHNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Silver Spring, Md., October 12, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLEs A. PLUMLEY, 
Northfield, Vt. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PLUMLEY: In a recent 
conversation with Tad Stanwick he indicated 
to me that you might be interested in hav- 
ing a little reminder of your visit to the Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory on June 16, 1949. 
Dr. Gibson, the Director of APL, and I re- 
call with pleasure the occasion on which you 
brought Congressmen VINSON and MAHON to 
visit our laboratory and the enjoyable time 
we had showing you our various missile test 
vehicles. 

You will be interested, I know, in hearing 
of the progress that has been made in mis- 
sile development since your visit. Attached 
are photographs of two missiles which grew 


out of the development test vehicles you 


viewed during your visit. As you are prob- 
ably aware, the Terrier is in operational use 
aboard the cruisers Boston and Canberra and 
the destroyer Gyatt. The Talos will be added 
to the fleet next year aboard the cruiser 
Galveston. In addition, it is being consid- 
ered for use as a ground defense weapon in 
our Continental Air Defense system. 

Dr. Gibson joins me in extending our warm 
regards. Should you have occasion to visit 


the Washington area, we would be delighted 


to have you pay us a visit. 
Sincerely, 

H. H. Porrer, 
Assistant Director. 


3 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FouUNDRY Co., 
Washington, D.C., October 25, 1957. 
Mr. FLETCHER PLUMLEY, 
Reynolds Metals Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PLETCH: With all this current to-do 
about guided missiles and their impact on 
international politics, I cannot but go back 
to 1949 when your fine father, in company 
with two other Congressmen, visited the 
Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins 3 
University. 

At that time, I was associated with the 
laboratory and we were engaged in guided 
missile research and development. Things 
were looking pretty black at APL in that year 
of 1949. The Navy could not find enough 
money to keep our guided missile programs 
going and we were facing a possible shut- 
down. . 

I must say that their visit inspired and 

raised the.morale of all of us at the labora- 
tory. What was even more important, the 
much needed funds were provided and the 
research and development work continued. 
The result? The Terrier missile is in use in 
the U.S. Fleet today and the Talos missile, of 
even greater range, is being installed on 
other fleet units. 
. When others speak of contributions to our 
Nation’s guided missile effort, my thoughts 
go back to that crucial visit of these three 
Congressmen, Mr. Plumley, Mr. Vinson, and 
Mr. Mahon. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 
TaD STANWICK, 
Vice President, 


Spain Thwarts Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, in our 
omnipresent struggle against oppressive 
communism, significant hope and incen- 
tive may be derived from the people of 
Spain who are celebrating their 25th 
year free from communism. 

Most assuredly this victory will serve 
as an example of hope to the captive 
people of the Iron Curtain and motivate 
the free world to redouble its efforts 
toward the emancipation of all nations 
which have succumbed to the snare of 
the Reds. 

This was no easy victory for the 
Spanish people—certainly they were 
courted by the Reds with a velvet lure 
and then odiously threatened. To snub 
such overtures represents the ultimate 
in courage, sacrifice, and self-control. 

Undeniably religion has been the 
uniting factor with these Spanish peo- 
ple—their belief in God and faith in 
His wisdom guided them in overcoming 
the temptations for temporal gain that 
are so effectively used by the Commu- 
nists in winning over peoples struggling 
for ‘a livelihood. 

Spain and her wonderful people are 
to be commended for the outstanding 
example they have given the world in re- 
sisting communism. The United States 
is also grateful to Spain for her per- 
mission to base defense installations in 
her country, without which our military 
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prototype would most assuredly be 
weakened. 

My words of admiration for the Span- 
ish people on the occasion of their 25th 
anniversary come from heartfelt admi- 
ration for their courage and tenacity, 
- respect for their steadfast faith and per- 
severance and confidence that their 
sacrifices have not been in vain. 


A Stand on Red China and Outer 
Mongolia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time to stop fooling around over 
China and time that President Kennedy 
got rid of the agrarian reformers who 
are advising him on this subject. Let 
us stand firm for international morality 
and make it clear that we not only op- 
pose Red China’s seating in the United 
Nations, but the seating of Outer Mon- 
golia, too. The editorial in today’s New 
York Herald Tribune is s excellent on the 


point: 
No COMPROMISE ON RED CHINA 


Reiteration, in yesterday’s Kennedy-Chen 
joint communique, of American opposition 
to seating Red China in the United Nations 
was appropriate and expected. But the 
communique did not settle those doubts, 
which have risen naturally from defeatist 
statements by administration leaders, about 
how vigorously the new administration Is 
prepared to press its opposition. 

On the annual question of whether the 
Assembly should debate Red China’s admis- 
sion, the margin of United States victory 
has been growing slimmer. Last year the 
vote was 42 against debate, 34 in favor, and 
22 abstentions. What chance there is of 
keeping it off the agenda this year may well 
turn on the administration’s making com- 
pellingly clear that this is a matter about 
which it cares. 

It has reason to care. 

Red China’s admission would be a shat- 
tering blow not only to the United States 
and its Nationalist allies, but to the cause 
of global freedom and to the integrity of 
the U.N. itself. 

By refusing the seat to the Mao govern- 
ment, the United Nations is not, as critics in- 
sist it is, ignoring 650 million people, pre- 
tending they don’t exist or denying them 
representation. The Chinese people are al- 
ready represented in the United Nations, 
both in the Assembly and on the Security 
Council. Only the Peiping government—a 
tyranny imposed on those people by force of 
arms—is excluded. 

If Mao wants in, let him submit the 
choice to the Chinese people. 

Those Chinese who are free to express 
their choice—the millions of oversea Chi- 
nese throughout southeast Asia, the refu- 
gees who still stream into Hong Kong—over- 
whelmingly choose the Nationalist alterna- 
tive. To replace Chiang’s delegation with 
Mao’s at the United Nations would not give 
the Chinese people representation, but would 
take it away. 

Red China has never repented its bloody 
war against the United Nationsin Korea. It 
stands guilty of repeated aggressions, direct 
and indirect, against its Asian neighbors. It 
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openly proclaims a doctrine of aggressive 
violence. It refuses to renounce force in the 
Formosa Strait. It preaches hate; mon- 
strous, calculated lies are the staple of its 
incredibly vicious propaganda. 

The U.N. Charter provides that, in addi- 
tion to the original signers, membership is 
open to “peace-loving states which accept 
the obligations contained in the present 
charter and which are able and willing to 
carry out these obligations.” Among these 
obligations are respect for human rights, for 
international law and the sanctity of agree- 
ments, the peaceful settlement of disputes— 


a long catalog adding up to responsible good 


neighborliness. 

By no contortion of semantics could Red 
China qualify, under the charter, for mem- 
bership. For the Assembly even seriously to 
debate admission would demean its dignity 
and compromise the principles of moral or- 
der on which the United Nations rests. 

Peiping has unendingly flaunted its con- 
tempt for everything the United Nations 
stands for. But if the United Nations is not 
to capitulate to its bullying, vigorous lead- 
ership is going to be needed from the United 
States—vigorous, uncompromising  leader- 
ship, clearly unwilling to countenance de- 
feat by default. 


Welfare Lobby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
looks like the social welfare lobby is at 
work again to thwart efforts of conscien- 
tious municipal officials to cut out the 
scandalous waste in the welfare program. 
The editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune, today, on the city of Newburgh’s 
attempts is most timely: 

NEWBURGH DESERVES BETTER THAN BRICKBATS 


The offense charged against the city of 
Newburgh is the attempt to retreat from 
Federal and State welfare. 

The Newburgh government argues that the 
supposed beneficences from Washington and 
Albany are a costly way of committing eco- 
nomic suicide. Hence it.would prefer, by its 
own stern relief code, to carry on alone if 
need be, and never mind about the Federal 
or State reimbursements. 

But Attorney General Lefkowitz, who has 
to carry the legal ball for the New York social 
welfare mechanism, contends that the New- 
burgh program is in almost utter contraven- 


. tion of Federal and State law. And thus 


Newburgh must be enjoined from exercising 
its own judgment on the distribution of pub- 
lic assistance. 

Now it is certainly reasonable that the 
Government paying part of the locality’s re- 
lief costs will insist upon writing the rules 
and overseeing the application. If this 
makes for bureaucracy and helps to solidify 


the bottom economic layers in society, it is. 


perhaps an inescapable part of growing social 
conscience. 

When, however, a community like New- 
burgh feels that welfare has become oppres- 
sive and that corrective measures are desir- 
able, this surely deserves open-minded atten- 
tion. 

It isn’t necessary to applaud each of New- 
burgh’s 13 rules, but home rule is still a 
potent force that deserves respect. Not all 
the wisdom necessarily resides with the Fed- 
eral and State policymakers. : 
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If the Newburgh code is indeed twelve- 
thirteenths wrong, as the State of New York 
contends, then perhaps there should be some 
rewriting or reinterpreting of the law. Be- 
cause surely it ought not to be a crime to 
object to welfare and to express willingness 
to try self-propelled individualism. 


Equal Educational Opportunities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
llth General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, Cultural 
Organization—UNESCO—adopted texts 
of a convention and a recommendation © 
on discrimination in education on De- 
cember 14, 1960. The object of both in- 
struments, I understand, was to promote 
equal educational opportunities through- 
out the world. Neither instrument is 
legally binding in the United States, but 


I know many Senators have received cor- 


respondence apprehensive that they are. ~ 
In order that the texts of this conven- 
tion and recommendation may be under-. 
stood better, however, I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter which I have re- 
ceived from the Department of State, 
and an inquiry from one of my constitu-_ 
ents, on them be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. As Hon. Brooks Hays, 
Assistant Secretary of State, has stated 
in the letter: 

The United States is not a party to the 
Convention Against Discrimination in Edu- | 
cation, nor has the Senate been requested to 
give its advice and consent to ratification, as 
some reports have suggested. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHOENIX, Ariz., July 21, 1961. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: I am writing in regard 
to UNESCO. Have you heard of it? Its ready 
for ratification before the U.S. Senate now. 
Please investigate and think twice before 
you vote (if you do) for this creeping hor- 
ror on our children yet unborn and the 
ones who are now living to have to live 
under such a burden. Why Communist 
Countries to shape our school laws? 

Please let me Know where you stand on 


this. 


Yours truly, 
DoroTnuy E. SHIRLEY. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 29, 1961. 
Hon. CaRL HAYDEN, 
U.S. Senate. 4 
DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: I am writing to 
give you information about two documents, 
a convention and a recommendation against 
discrimination in education which were 


‘adopted in December 1960 by the lith Gen- 


eral Conference of UNESCO. Some of this 
material may be helpful in your reply to 
Dorothy E. Shirley’s letter which I return 
herewith, along with copies of the texts of 
the convention and the recommendation. 
The basic purpose of these instruments is’ 
to encourage the elimination of discrimina- 
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- tion and the provision of equal educational 


opportunities. The demand for expanded 
educational opportunities throughout the 
world led to a comprehensive study by the 


U.N. Subcommission on the Prevention of 


Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, 
in cooperation with UNESCO. This study, 
completed in 1955, revealed wide variations in 
many countries in educational opportunities. 
In most of the less developed countries it 
was found that there were fewer schools 
for girls, and the number of girls in school 
in the total school population lagged far 
behind the number of boys. Facilities in 
rural areas were often far less extensive than 
in cities, and various groups in the popula- 
tion—racial, religious, and those speaking 
a minority language—often experienced 
difficulty in achieving a full education. 
Because of these discriminatory practices, 
educational leaders in many countries be- 
lieved their educational systems would bene- 
fit from a statement of principles which 
would be useful to them in helping to im- 
prove their own legislation and practices. 

The recommendation and the conven- 
tion are alternative documents, similar in 
substance. The. recommendation differs 
from the convention in form and binding 
effect. The convention would require rati- 
fication and subsequent thereto would have 
legal effect in the countries which ratified 
it. The recommendation, on the other 
hand, has no binding effect, leaving it en- 
tirely to the competent authorities in in- 
“dividual countries to determine what sug- 
gestions, if any, in the recommendation 
they may wish to accept. 

in response to the invitation of the U.N. 
Secretary General for comment on the mat- 
ter under discussion, the U.S. Government 
observed in a communication to the United 
Nations in January 1958 that—‘“the United 
States believes that an appropriate recom- 
-mendation at the international level would 
encourage the elimination of discrimination 
in education. The first consideration in any 
such recommendation should be to stimu- 
late the greatest possible progress by means 
adapted to varying local needs and capaci- 
ties. It is believed that a recommendation 
rather than a convention would be most 
suitable for this purpose since it could pro- 
*" vide practical guidance on a wide range of 
different situations and could state objec- 
tives in terms of goals for common achieve- 
ment.” 

Again in November 1959 in its reply to a 
UNESCO questionnaire on discrimination in 
education, the U.S. Government gave its 
opinion that a recommendation rather than 
a convention would be the more appropriate 
instrument on the subject. 

UNESCO itself recognized that a number 
of countries might not wish to ratify an 
international Convention on Discrimination 
in Education because of constitutional struc- 
ture, legislation, or special] circumstances. 

The llth General Conference of UNESCO 
accordingly approved the text of a recom- 
mendation for use by those countries which 
considered a recommendation more appro- 
priate. It also approved a convention for 
use by those countries which desired a bind- 
ing instrument. 

The United States is not a party to the 
Convention against Discrimination in Edu- 
cation, nor has the Senate been requested 
to give its advice and consent to ratification, 
as some reports have suggested. 

I should also like to point out that, con- 
trary to published reports, UNESCO’s policy 
is not to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of its member states. This policy is in- 
corporated in UNESCO’s constitution which 
reads in part: “With a view to preserving 
the independence, integrity, and fruitful di- 
versity of the cultures and educational sys- 
tem: of the states members of this organiza- 
tion, the organization is prohibited from in- 
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tervening in matters which are essentially 
within their domestic jurisdiction.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Sweeping Sense Under the Rug 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. DON “MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, a lot 
of heat’ has been generated over the pro- 
posal to generate electricity from the 
otherwise waste heat which will be a 
byproduct of the reactor at the Hanford 
Atomic Energy Works in my State. 

Ironically, the coal industry and the 
United Mine Workers are the principal 
opponents of this proposal, although the 
Hanford Atomic Energy Works is by far 
the largest single user of coal in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Incidentally, addition 


-of the generators would not affect the 


plant’s use of coal either way. 

Making this a dual-purpose reactor 
would cost $95 million, but the electricity 
produced would yield $7 million a year 
in revenue. It does not require an actu- 
ary to figure out that this is a good bar- 
gain—much better than many which the 
Congress has no hesitancy in approving. 

Marquis Childs, in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post, made some illuminating 
comments on the Hanford reactor pro- 
posal. His article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 2, 1961] 
SWEEPING SENSE UNDER THE RUG 
(By Marquis Childs) 


Operation Under the Rug is going full 
blast on Capitol Hill. With the necessity 


for voting additional defense appropriations 


the argument is advanced that everything 
else—aid to education, foreign aid—must be 
pushed aside or pared to the bone. 

This view of what makes America strong, 
putting all the stress on weapons and how 
to use them, ignores many of the elements 


_ that underlie a vital and purposeful society. 


It overlooks the Soviet challenge not merely 
in weapons but in the field of economic 
growth and in the sharing with less devel- 
oped countries of the techniques and the 
benefits of that growth. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the fight on the proposal to harness heat 
generated at the Hanford, Wash., plutonium 
works to create a great new source of power. 
That heat, when the new Hanford reactor 
is completed in 1962, will be dumped into 
the Columbia River. 

Generators to harness this otherwise 
wasted energy would cost an estimated $95 
million. They would generate as much 
power—700,000 to 800,000 kilowatts—as one 
and a half Bonneville dams, and Bonneville 
is one of the hydroelectric giants. 


Nor are the proponents the wild spenders 
against whom conservative Republicans and 
Democrats like to inveigh. One of the 
stoutest advocates on the Senate floor was 
Senator THomas EKvucHEL, Republican, of 
California. KUCHEL quoted a leading Cali- 
fornia industrialist and Chairman of the 
Commission under President 
Eisenhower, McCone, as urging approval 
of the Hanford power project. ses 
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McCone in his statement pointed out that 
it would give the United States now and for 
many years to come the largest atomic-gen- 
erating plant in the world, far larger than 
the generator near Moscow over which the 
Soviets have made so much propaganda. 
Arguing the need to use this otherwise 
wasted energy so that more dams will not 
have to be built on the Columbia and con- 
servation will in this way be advanced, Sen- 
ator MAURINE NEUBERGER, Democrat of Ore- 
gon, quoted from an editorial in the Portland 
Oregonian: 

“Ever since it went into operation during 
World War II it (the plutonium-producing 
plant) has been dissipating into the river 
enough heat to boil enough water to produce 
enough steam to spin turbines generating 
enough electricity to rival the output of 
Bonneville Dam. It is wrong to permit this 
waste to continue when with a relatively 
small investment there can be added to the 


Northwest Power Pool the equivalent of a 


major new hydroelectric project.” 

The Senate voted 54 to 36 to keep the Han- 
ford power project in the atomic energy 
bill. In the House it was defeated, 176 to 
140, with Democrats from coal-producing 
States, notably West Virginia, joining those 
who automatically oppose any public. power 
project. The argument was made that the 
power is not needed, which is reminiscent of 
the effort to block the Tennessee Valley 
Authority with the cry that TVA’s proposed 
power capacity was far in excess of anything 
that backward region could ever use. In- 
cidentally, TVA is today the largest single 
purchaser of coal in the country. 

Under the resourceful generalship of Re- 
publican Leader CHARLES HALLECK an attempt 
was made to tie a parliamentary noose 
around the Hanford project in that conven- 
ient mortuary chamber, the House Rules 
Committee. 

Together with the drumbeat of military 
preparation Operation Under the Rug gives 
the impression of an impetuosity bordering 
on the frantic. This attitude belies the 
Nation’s true strength. 

It sometimes seems that there is a danger 
of sweeping not only such domestic meas- 
ures as the Hanford project and aid to edu- 
cation under the defense rug but also the 
whole process of future negotiation over 
West Berlin and the need to take the polit- 
ical and diplomatic initiative. There are 
critics of President Kennedy’s speech who 
feel that this side of the Berlin crisis came 
off second best and that the areas of pos- 
sible negotiation were brought in as a kind 
of afterthought. 

The hope had been that constructive and 
far-reaching proposals would be forthcoming 
to seize the diplomatic initiative. Premier 
Khrushchey touched off the Berlin alarm as 
he has done two or three times before. But 
it should never be forgotten that under to- 


talitarian control the switch can be re- 


versed almost overnight. If the propaganda 
switch were abruptly shifted from threat to 
peace the drumbeat would have a lonely 
sound. 


India’s Prize Bond Prowram 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 


the gambling operation of the Govern- 
ment of India. India does not conduct 
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a national lottery, but rather operates a — 


prize bond scheme. 
India’s prize bond program, patterned 


after the British premium bond scheme, ° 


revolves around the issuance of govern- 
ment bonds which, instead of bearing 
interest, offer the opportunity to win 
prizes. An amount equal to 34 percent 
per annum of the total value of the bonds 
in each series is made available for prizes 
drawn quarterly. 

In 1960, gross receipts from the sale 
of prize bonds came to $25 million. 
Prizes amounted to $1.3 million. The re- 
mainder of the receipts did not consti- 
tute a profit inasmuch as it represented 
a debt outstanding. The benefit of the 
prize bond scheme was that government 
bonds were made more appealing 
through the presentation of an oppor- 
~tunity to win large prizes. India realizes 
that a recognition of the gambling urge 
can be a great help in handling the na- 
tion’s finances. 


The New Soviet Plan 


EXTEN SION bigs REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
world—non-Communist is well as Com- 
munist—is now attempting to evaluate 
the significance of Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev’s new program. 

In evaluating his recommendations, 
we will need to determine the long-range 


objectives; any significant change in- 
policy; the impact which attainment— 
full or partial—of stated goals will have > 


on the interest of the United States or 
other non-Communist nations; and, if 
possible, determine its effect also upon 
progress within the Red orbit. _ 

In attempting such an evaluation we 
will necessarily need the most expert 
available opinion and analysis. For this 
reason I suggested, yesterday, that hear- 
ings be conducted by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I am hopeful that 
they can be undertaken in the near 
future. 

“Meanwhile, the Nation is benefiting 
from preliminary analyses of the sig- 
nificance of the new program. At this 
time, I ask unanimous consent to have 
one such thoughtful editorial which ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal, en- 
titled “The New Soviet Plan,” printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in = RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE New Soviet PLAN 

Premier Khrushchev has reasserted his 
claim to leadership of world communism in 
the outline of the party program prepared 
for the 22d congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party in October. 

In this first complete program since the 
Lenin manifesto of 1919, peaceful coexist- 
ence is proclaimed Communist doctrine. It 
has been espoused meres. but never s0 
officially. 
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To the West this is the important element 
in the new 20-year program. It indicates 
that Khrushchev is not only holding to his 
theory that war is not necessary to the world 
victory of communism—a victory he accepts 
as inevitable—but feels strong enough to 
declare it as gospel. Thus the challenge is 
thrown down to the “deviationists” in Red 
China, Albania, and scattered Communist 
parties elsewhere. Thus Khrushchev claims 
the title of prophet of Communist ideology. 

Not that he shows any indication of see- 
ing “peaceful coexistence” as the West sees 
it—an end to the threat of war. To Khru- 
shchev it continues to mean unrelenting 
struggle. 

Not that he has given up the Communist 
picture of the world. He says, for example, 
that the “Soviet experience has shown that 
the victory of the Socialist revolution alone 
provides all possibilties and conditions for 
the abolition of all national oppression, for 
the voluntary union of free and equal na- 
tions and nationalities in a single state.” 
Here is typical Communist doubletalk. 

He calls for the renunciation of war as a 
means of settling international disputes, for 
mutual trust between countries, for non- 
interference in internal affairs of other na- 


tions and for the right of all people to self- 


determination.. Yet Soviet Union policies 
violate all of these fine precepts. 

Where Khrushchev’s dreams really soar is 
in the field of economics. He promises that 
within 20 years all Russians will “live in 
easy circumstances.” Food and transporta- 
tion will be free. Education. and housing 
will not only be free but more than ade- 
quate. Soviet production will have left the 
United States far behind. 

What this indicates but doesn’t elaborate 
is the fact that the Soviet “paradise,” where 
the state purports to solve all problems of 
the people, is far from its goals. Housing 
is still woefully inadequate and will be for 
years. The promise that even newlyweds 
will get an apartment of their own under- 
lines the fact that now they move in with 


- parents who already share quarters with 


other families. In these respects, the pro- 
gram is in reality a catalog of present short- 
comings. 

Economic gains of the U.S.S.R. have been 
tremendous since World War II. It has the 


potential for providing its people with de-. 


cent standards of living. We may all hope 
that this potential will be achieved. But 
for now Khrushchev has to rely upon prom- 
ises only, even as Lenin did 42 years ago. 


Castro’s Cuba 


EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


Or JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a letter from one of my 
constituents that is most timely, espe- 
cially in view of the latest Cuban hijack- 
ing attempt in El Paso today. The 
writer, Mr. Ambrose Soldavini; 343 Park 
Avenue, Nutley, N.J., stated that though 
he has voted for me since my first elec- 
tion to Congress this is the first time 
that he has ever written to me, bringing 
an issue to my attention. Obviously 
concerned about the threat of commu- 
nism and the Cuban situation, Mr. 
Soldavini told me of a news broadcast 


over the Mutual Broadcasting Radio . 


network on July 26, by Mr. Charles War- 
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News Bureau for MBS. The subject of 
Mr. Warren’s broadcast was Castro’s 
Cuba and the Cuban Freedom Commit- 
tee 


Mr. Soldavini praised Mr. Warren’s 
broadcast so highly that I procured a ~ 


copy of the script for myself. It is in- 
deed a clear exposition of just what con- 
ditions exist in Cuba today. I am grate- 
ful to Mr. Soldavini for having brought 
the talk to my attention. And, I am 
grateful to Mr. Warren and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System for having brought 
home these facts to Americans. Since 
many of my colleagues, like myself, may 
have missed the live broadcast, I take 
this opportunity to make Mr. Warren’s 
remarks available to all members, and 
all else who shall see this Recorp: 
CasTRO’s CUBA 

Communism continues to rear its ugly 
head just 90 miles from our shores. Today 
is the eighth anniversary of Castro’s 26th of 
July revolutionary movement, and Havana 
is bedecked with Cuban and Soviet flags. 
Soviet Mig jet planes are zipping across the 
skies. Russian Cosmonaut Gagarin is mak- 
ing showcase appearances side by side with 
fellow-traveler Fidel Castro, and bands are 
blaring forth the Cuban National Anthem 
and then a few choruses of the “Communist 
Internationale.” 

This is the Castro government—the 
regime that holds its millions by the throat, 
with highhanded threats along with kid- 
naping, murder and all that goes with a 
Communist state, today celebrating the an- 
niversary of its birth: 

Just outside the city of Havana, there sits 
an Eastern Airlines Electra under: heavy 


guard—the plane was hijacked earlier this. 


week, by a Cuban-born waiter who became 
an American citizen just a year ago. 


Rarely have the American people been so 


united as they are on the theme of Castro’s 
Communist Cuga. The feeling is almost 
univefsal that the Castro government is an 
evil thing which must be pushed off the 
checkerboard of history. Yet in much of 
the anti-Castro talk one hears, even in polit- 
ically sophisticated Washington, there is a 
certain vagueness. People know there are 
no longer any freedoms inside Cuba, and 
they know that the power-intoxicated Fidel 
Castro is reaching out toward other coun- 
tries in Latin America. 

People know, also, that Castro has broken 
many if not all of his promises, including 
his pledge of early elections, but they lack 


knowledge of details. From the American 
apologists for the Castro regime—and there 


are some, brazenly articulating their pro- 
Castro sentiments in books and over radio 
and television—we read and hear of the 
so-called improvements introduced by Cas- 


tro. But the talk in this area is deliberately | 


obscure with fuzzy references to help for the 
Cuban farmers through Castro’s agrarian 
reform, unclear talk of better housing for 
the Cuban poor, unsubstantiated claims of 
a higher living standard for the Cuban 
workers. 

In any case, there is a pressing need for 
concrete and relevant facts to place the un- 
happy picture of Communist Cuba in a per- 


spective and focus where there would be as 


much clarity as there is now emotion. | 
CUBAN FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


Such an attempt has been made, and suc- 
cessfully made, by an organization called the 
Cuban Freedom Committee located here in 
Washington. The organization is a citizens 
committee composed of Americans with a 
rich background of public service as well as 
of representatives of business and labor. Its 
advisory board includes Republican Con- 


gressman from Indiana, DonaLtp C. BRUCE, | 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
“4 | 


Wedemeyer. 
The Cuban Freedom Committee is en- 
gaged in broadcasting the truth into Cuba 


‘over Florida radio stations, and was formed 


some 6 months ago as an adjunct to the 
Christianform Committee. 

In addition, the committee puts out ex- 
planatory literature on Cuba for Americans. 
A splended example of its work in this field 
is a short study entitled “Cuba Today” 
which in simple, concrete terms paints a 
realistic picture of Caribbean communism 
@ la Fidel Castro. 

I should like to share with you, ladies and 
gentlemen, some of the highlights of this 
brechure which came into my hands this 
past weekend. 

The pamphiet suggests to its readers: 

“When you hear of the blessings of Castro’s 
Cuban paradise, just consider the following: 

“In the Cuba of Fidel Castro, there is no 
freedom of silence. Everyone must show 
active support of the revolution or risk be- 
ing branded as a counterrevolutionary. 
This means joining the militia, taking an 
oath of loyalty to Castro, doing whatever 
the Government tells you to do. It means 
being under constant surveillance, having 
your mail opened, your telephone se thee 
being informed on by your neighbor and 
your fellow worker, and even by your own 
children, who, in true Communist style, are 
dragooned into the League of Rebel Pioneers 
after they reach the age of 7. 

“There are no civil rights in Cuba. You 
have no protection against search without 
warrant or against arbitrary arrest or im- 
prisonment. You may no longer assemble 
freely, nor can you read a newspaper of your 
choice, nor can you hear anything over 
radio or TV except the official line. You 
enjoy no security in your property rights, no 
matter how small. 

“Class hatred is encouraged, especially 
hatred of the educated classes. You cannot 
leave Cuba without a series of permits, in 
particular the permit from the secret police. 
If you do leave, after all this, the National 
Bank will not let you take with you more 
than $5. If you are an engineer or a teacher 
you are not permitted to leave under any 
circumstances. 

“If you are a worker, you are a virtual 

slave of the Government which controls job 
placements, wages, working conditions. You 
must work longer and harder than ever be- 
fore, and for your harder and longer work 
you receive less pay. You have no right to 
strike and there is no collective bargaining. 
Your union leaders are appointed by the 
Government and do not represent you in 
any way. 
“You perform militia duty whether you 
want to or not, and you drill long hours, 
evenings and on weekends, without compen- 
sation, of course. You attend rallies when 
ordered by your leaders and you demonstrate 
on the streets as the Government orders. 

“Most businessmen are now working for 
the Government and can change their jobs 


only with the Government's approval. 


“Professional people are also controlled by 
the Government, and must take an oath of 
personal loyalty to Castro. All lawyers have 
been declared surplus by Castro, with all 
legal decisions now being made by Govern- 
ment administrators. 

“In the field of education, textbooks have 
been rewritten along Communist lines. 
Some 600 university professors have been 
purged because of their anti-Communist 
sentiments. Professors from the Soviet bloc 
countries have been imported to replace the 
Cuban professors expelled from the universi- 
ties. All private schools have been taken 
over by the Government. And schoolchil- 
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dren 13 years or more have been made teach- 
ers with strict orders to indoctrinate their 
pupils. 

“The highly touted land reform 
has turned out to be a fraud. It is indeed 
true that the large private land holdings 
have been confiscated by the Government. 
But only in the rarest instances have they 
been distributed to small farmers. Most 
Cuban farmers today slave for the Castro 
government, which owns the stolen land. 

“The so-called rent reform ts just as phony 
as the agrarian reform. The landlords have 
been robbed of their property by the Gov- 
ernment and are permitted to keep only 
their personal dwellings. The former tenant, 
the supposed beneficiary of the urban re- 
form law, must continue to pay his same 
rent, but now to the Gov ent, for a speci- 
fied number of years. addition, he is 
responsible for the taxes, repairs, and water 
rates, formerly paid by the landlords. The 
housing situation has become frozen, with 
private building construction at a standstill 
in the cities. 

“The Catholic church is violently attacked 
because it dared publicly warn the Cuban 
people of the dangers of communism. The 
Government encourages ized Commu- 
nist gangs to interfere with church services, 
profaning the churches and intimidating 
the worshipers. On one occasion, police 
authorities fined Catholics 100 pesos each, 
merely for having attended a service in the 
Havana Cathedral. Persecutions against 
Protestants, also, are how growing in Castro’ s 
Cuba. 

“The Government takes particular pains to 
break up and destroy the family unit in 
Cuba, seeking to substitute for traditional 
family love and unity, obedience to the re- 
gime. Children are encouraged to 


against parents, relatives, and teachers. The 


individual family member is under con- 
stant pressure to conform to the dictates 
of the state. | 

“Fidel Castro has openly announced his in- 
tention of starting revolutions throughout 
Latin America, including Puerto Rico. To 
this end, he has built, with Soviet aid, a 
powerful new radio transmitter, one of the 
largest in the hemisphere. On May 1 Cas- 


republic.’ ” 
This is Castro’s Cuba, 


West Virginia State Council of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America Endorses 
Leadership of President Kennedy in 
Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ~ 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there is continually mounting evidence 
of the unified support of the American 
people behind the resolute position taken 
by the President on the Berlin issue. 

A recent Gallup poll reveals that there 
is no statistically significant difference 
between the rank-and-file members of 
the two major parties on this issue, and 
only a very slight difference among the 
geographical regions of the United 
States. 

In West Virginia, where our motto is 
“Mountaineers are always free,” an un- 
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usual and commendable action was ex- 
pressed by the West Virginia Council of 
Carpenters and Joiners in which the 


delegates to the State council resolved 


to pledge their full support to the posi- 
tion of the President in the current 
international crisis, “in order that the 
privileges, opportunities, freedom, and 
independence enjoyed by us be preserved 
for posterity.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the resolution of the West 
Virginia State Council of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America be printed in the 
Appendix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas on Tuesday, July 25, 1961, the 
President of these United States called for 
partial mobilization of our resources as a 
deterrent to a threat to the freedom of the 
free people of the world; and 


Whereas we believe this action should 


have been taken at an earlier date, we feel 
that the delay has been due to the com- 
placency and of ourselves ou our 
neighbors; and 

Whereas realizing where this action and 
any subsequent action of the President, the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives 
could lead this Nation and its people, we 
pledge, each in his own way, to pray that 
God give them wisdom and courage in their 
future acts and deliberations in the preserva- 
tion of the independence and freedom of 
our Nation; and 

Whereas we realize that any partial or 
full mobilization of our forces will be costly, 
we further realize we can never permit a 
price tag to be placed on freedom: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
West Virginia State Council of Carpenters, 
pledge to our Nation (as others have before) 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor, 
in order that the privileges, opportunities, 
freedom, and independence enjoyed by us be 
preserved for posterity; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives from West Virginia and 
Maryland. | 


Power Advisory Committee Favors Re- 


: actor Power Features 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the controversy within the Congress on 
whether power features should be au- 
thorized for the new production reactor 
at Hanford, Wash., I feel the attention 
of the Members should be drawn to a 
resolution of the Washington State 
Power Advisory Committee in which it 
urges the Congress to authorize the addi- 
tion of electric generating facilities to 
this project, and that funds be appro- 
priated to commence construction of the 
facilities during this fiscal year. 

The Washington State Power Advisory 
Committee has representation from both 
private and public power groups. 
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Under unanimous consent, the resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

Whereas the addition of electric generat- 
ing facilities for the new production reactor 
would utilize byproduct energy petap would 
otherwise be wasted; and 

Whereas the power installation: would 
eliminate a projected deficit of prime power 
in the Pacific Northwest in 1965-66; and 

Whereas the facilities would permit the 
advance sale of a present power surplus 
which cannot be sold on a firm basis because 
of the impending shortage of energy in 1965— 
66; and 

Whereas the facilities would lower the cost 
of producing plutonium 30 to 40 percent; and 

Whereas facilities would enhance our na- 
tional defense posture by providing for early 
reconversion to plutonium production after 
its production has been curtailed; and 

Whereas facilities would benefit the pres- 
tige of the United States by being the largest 
nuclear powerplant in the world; and 3 

Whereas facilities would tend to stabilize 
the economy of the Pasco-Richland-Kenne- 
wick area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Washington State Power 
Advisory Committee, That the Congress be 


urged to authorize the addition of electric 
generating facilities for the new production 


reactor and that funds be appropriated to 
commence construction of the electric facili- 
ties during this fiscal year; and be it further 
Resolved, That the dual-purpose reactor 
be operated to benefit both public and private 
utilities and the industrial power consumers 
of the Pacific Northwest; 
_ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Albert D. Rosellini, 
Governor of Washington, and to the con- 
gressional delegates of the State. : 
Unanimously adopted July 27, 1961. 


Foreign Aid on World Level 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article: 

FOREIGN AID ON WORLD LEVEL — 


(Statement of Dr. Walter Eisenbraun of. 


Dusseldorf Germany) 
FOREIGN AID ON WORLD LEVEL 


When last spring, on the occasion of the 
17th Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington, I tried to get in 
touch with the representatives of the col- 
ored peoples, I was strongly impressed by 
their concerns, needs, and hopes. It was 
expressed over and over again that if no 
aid were given to them, even they who were 
full of goodwill to cooperate with the free 
world would be swept away giving way in 
their countries to communism, respecting 
anarchy. 

They passionately pointed out that .it was 
impossible to maintain a free economic sys- 
tem and a free democratic form of govern- 
ment in a less-developed country if the ma- 
jority of the voting population was suffering 
from hunger and living under miserable 
conditions. 

In fact, the gap between most of the de- 
veloping countries on one side and the indus- 
trial countries on the other side has become 
wider during the last years, which is mainly 
due to the fact that with the percentual 
birth rate remaining essentially constant in 
the developing countries, the death rate of 
babies, children, and mothers has dropped 


and be it further 


existence, 
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considerably and general life expectation has 


- increased because of the progress made in 


matters of medicine and hygienics. This in 
itself so gratifying development has caused 
an almost explosion-like increase in popula- 
tion in many developing countries which, 
in spite of the many efforts made, could not 
be matched by their economic evolution. 
General poverty has thus become greater. 

These SOS calls and other experiences 
have convinced me that here lies the de- 
cisive challenge to the free world. 

At that time I decided to do everything 
in my power and wherever an opportunity 
should arise to promote the idea of a rapid 
formation of a superordinate organization 
that is to give help to these countries, simi- 
lar to that which after World War II Europe 
received under the name of Marshall plan. 


That is why for this year’s group meeting, | 


which is attended by a large number of our 
foreign collaborators, I have chosen “foreign 
aid” as a topic and want to express the hope 
that everyone may help to propagate these 
ideas in his country. 


It can hardly be imagined what the world 


would be like today if the Marshall plan had 
not been carried through. Vast sums ($12.5 
billion) which hitherto had only been ear- 
marked for wars, were raised to mitigate 
economic and social need in Europe and 


finally to start integration of our continent. 


A marvelous gift of far-reaching political 
and economic consequence. 

George Marshall has shown, what most 
matters today: The removal of causes of war 
and the uplift of the general standard of 
living all over the world, by overcoming 
narrowminded national thinking and by 
proving a true readiness to help the needy 
peoples. 

Our strained world has got moving for 
good and all. Because of the reduced dis- 
tances, because of journeys to Europe and 
America and through the influence of radio, 
television, press and film, the developing 
countries have come to know the standard 
of living in the economically developed 
countries of which, of course, they want to 
partake. 

Poverty and misery are a constant threat 
to prosperity all over the world and there- 
fore a large-scale aid program would also 
be in the interest of the helping countries 
themselves. 

You all know that the East bloc under 
the leadership of Soviet Russia and the free- 
world are measuring their forces in a politi- 
cal and economic contest, the issue of which 
will decisively change the physiognomy of 
our world. During the first years of its 
communism has hardly had any 
success in the countries of a lower economic 
standard. Russia herself was an under- 
developed country and as such was not in 
a position to compete successfully with the 
traditional industrial countries of the West. 
The economic and social form of the highly 
industrialized countries had greater attrac- 
tion, greater prestige. But two world wars 
with all the attendant circumstances and 
an often awkward colonial policy have 
thoroughly destroyed this prestige. 

Success and danger of communism have 
suddenly become evident, now it has been 
proved that a hitherto underdeveloped 
country, namely Russia, could develop into 
a powerful industrial nation, without de- 
pending on the economic and political sys- 
tems of the Western industrial countries. 

It is clear that these Russian successes 
have greatly impressed the developing coun- 
tries and that Russia is doing her best to 
make as much political profit on such newly 
acquired prestige as possible. In this the 


Communist East bloc is helped by the eco- 
nomic political and human mistakes the 
Western industrial countries have committed 
in the past in what we now oan the de- 
veloping countries. 

Poverty in many developing countries is 
and 


unimaginable. Even today millions 
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millions of men (20 to 30 million) are starv- 
ing every year in vast areas of the world. 
In the Western industrial countries the 
average annual income per head varies from 
$1,000 to $2,500, while the individual income 
in the developing countries amounts to $50 
to $200. In other words: about 10 percent 
of the world’s population, i.e. virtually the 
white race, dispose of more than 80 percent 
of the world income. Formerly, people in 
the underdeveloped areas only knew the 
same low standard of living of their imme- 
diate surroundings. Nowadays they are able 
to compare and quick to believe that salva- 
tion lies in a speedy industrialization, cost 
what it may. 

While the process of industrialization in 
the Western countries was' slow at its be- 
ginnings, the Communist method for them 
seems to offer the possibility of quick suc- 
cess. There is no doubt that the rigid or- 
ganization of a Communist nation with all 
its powers can rapidly transform an under- 
developed country. It need not make allow- 
ance for personal sufferings and feelings. 
Apart from that, people that have been used 
to misery for centuries are insusceptible to 
human sufferings. So, what remains is the 
attraction of communism which by its un- 
flinching organization can force the masses 
to achievements, restrictions of consump- 
tion, and investments that are impossible 
in the Western World. . 

These short indications show very plainly 
the magnitude of the problem with all the 
dangers and possibilities it implies and the 
only deduction we have to draw from it: to 
prevent that more countries are irreparably © 
absorbed by communism because of a short- 
sighted policy of the free world. This is 
only possible, if we are prepared to pay a 
high price in return, i.e., if we give the de- 
veloping countries a fair chance to keep up 
with the economic development of the Com- 
munist countries. 

Not that the problem had not been sized 
up. 

Here again—as in case of the Marshall 
plan—the United States has taken the initia- 
tive. In its wake numerous organizations 
with their various aid programs were set 
up, such as the UNO with its different sub- 
organizations for technical agricultural and 
cultural aid, the World Health Organization, | 
the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Development Fund for the areas 
associated to the Common Market, the 
European Investment Bank, and others more, 
not to mention the private associations. 
What is missing, however, is an expedient 
coordination of all means and possibilities 
at one place and their concentrated employ- 
ment. 

At first, I should like to show, in the light 
of some of the most important examples, 
what aid has already been given. The 
United States ranges at the top of the free 
world. She carries the main load. Since the 
beginning of systematic foreign aid in 1948 
until March 1959 she has dealt out a sum 
of approximately $26 billion to other coun- 
tries, $12.5 billion thereof through the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Table 1 shows how these enormous sums 
were distributed: 


Billion 
Latin America... 0.4 
Near East.........- “ 2.6 
5.2 
0.9 
Superregional programs - $0.7 
Other special programs such as combat 
of malaria, aid to refugees, etc... 0.8 
Total - 26.8 


} 
| 
| 
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| 
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Table 2 shows how the $15 billion for Eu- 
rope were apportioned to the European 
countries. I give you this detailed specifi- 
cation because I want to derive from it a 
moral obligation for these countries to par- 


aid program. 
Billion 
Great Britain_ wok: 
France 3.2 
Italy - 1.6 
Germany 
Netherlands 


Also, since 1947 the United States paid an- 
other $20.5 billion to 40 allied and be- 
friended nations by way of military aid. 

The Development Bank founded in 1958 
which is granting long-term loans, is working 
with a capital of $418 million. The World 
Bank now disposes of a capital of $21 billion. 

Furthermore, great quantities of food out 


of the agricultural surplus of the United 


States have been given to needy countries. 
Since the end of the war private American 
investments in foreign countries have 


preached about $41 billion, 45 percent of 


them went to developing areas, with the 
chief stress (about 30 percent) on South 
America. Not quite 15 percent of the private 
U.S. foreign investments went to Africa and 
Asia and half of it to petroleum business 
there. In many years the yield flowing back 
by far exceeds the new foreign investments. 
This circumstance clearly proves the import- 
ance and necessity of a government aid. 

Great Britain spends about $200 million 
yearly within the frame of the Colombo 
plan for the Asian sphere; apart from that 
she participates like other countries in the 
various international aid organizations. Pri- 
vate investments abroad are mainly, centered 
on the British colonies and dominions. | 

France as well mainly invests in her over- 
sea territories; the annual sum of her in- 
vestments amounts at present to about $600 
million. 

Switzerland only contributes very mod- 
estly with an annual sum of 1.45 million 
Sfrs. paid to the international UNO organ- 
ization for technical aid to economically 
backward countries. Another contribution 
is constituted by the making available of 
experts and the granting of scholarships on 
a bilateral, partly private basis. Switzerland 
intends to increase her foreign aid. 

Table 3 shows the financial share of the 
German Federal Republic in the interna- 


tional organizations: 


[In mfflion deutsche marks] 
| Total 
engage- 
ments 
World Bank__. | | 440) 44 
International M FPund__.... 3, 306 i, 437 
International 15 15 
European Investment Bank.........; 1,260 252 
Development Fund for the areas as- 
sociated to the Common Market -_ 840 189 
The Federal blic intends 
to newly founded j 
International Development Asso- 
ciation (IDA) 


Furthermore the Federal Republic, re- 


Specting the German capital market have 


so far placed credits up to about $450 mil- 
hon at the disposal of the World Bank. 

Since 1946 the. World Bank has granted 
credits of in the whole $4.426 billion, only 
one-third of which were covered by pay- 
ments of the member countries ($1.447 bil- 
tion) ‘while the greater portion was con- 
stituted by touns raised and the sale of 
bonds. In the financial year 1958-59 alone, 
the World Bank raised $432 million in the 


% 
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international capital market. More than 
half of this sum; namely, $218 million came 
from the Federal Republic, which for 1958— 
59 was thus the most financing 
source of the World Bank. 

In the frame of bilateral agreements the 
Federal Republic has entered the follow- 


ing engagements (as per January 30, 1959): 


TABLE 3A ; 
1. The Argentine: Respite of 600 million 


deutsche marks for 10 years. 


2. Greece: Promise of a 200 million 
deutsche mark loan over 20 years. 

3. India: Respite of the engagements re- 
sulting from the Rourkela project of 708 
million deutsche marks for 3 years. 


Contribution to a joint aid of Western 


countries of about 170 million deutsche 
marks. 

4. Yugoslavia: Agreement of 1956 provides 
for a long-term payment of commercial 
debts of the postwar period of 175 million 
deutsche marks until 1968. Granting of 
a loan of 240 million deutsche marks. 

5. Turkey: Contribution to a joint aid of 
Western countries of about 210 million 
deutsche marks (1958). Advanced payment 
of 250 million deutsche marks on the basis 
of the so-called ammunition agreement. 

By the way, in the frame of the London 
debt agreement 4 billion deutsche marks 
have already been paid. The total debt 
amounts to about 13 billion deutsche marks. 

The reparation agreement with Israel 
stipulates payments of the German Federal 
Republic of in the whole 3.5 billion deutsche 
marks. 

Private German direct investments abroad 
from February 1, 1952, until June 30, 1959, 
amounted to 2,394 billion deutsche marks, 
thereof South and middle America got 710 
million deutsche marks; Africa, 153 million 
deutsche marks; and Asia, 94 million 
deutsche marks. 

Investments of the private industry are 
still suffering from an insufficient support 
through Federal Government. Assurance 
and guarantee costs as well as the enter- 
prisers’ own risks are too high. Investments 
and deliveries are largely covered from the 


- Viewpoint of the least possible risk. 


Foreign Office of three funds for 
development aid, to which simce 1956 220 
million deutsche marks were assigned. The 
means are intended for the erection of model 
plants and training centers for agricultural, 
industrial, medical, and educational pur- 
poses. Also, means for 700 scholarships and 
2,300 trainees were made available. 

Seven head organizations of industry in 
1957 founded a study group for cooperation 
in the developing countries. This group is 
recognized by the Federal Ministries as only 
consultative body for problems of technical 
aid. | 

In the middle of 1959 the German Founda- 


‘tion for Developing Countries was called 


into being, its 12 members being representa- 
tives of politics, economy, and science. 

Altogether, a multicolored fan of indi- 
vidual efforts. 

While, as we have seen, the Western in- 
dustrial countries have for years been spend- 
ing considerable sums on development aid, 
although, unfortunately, in a rather scat- 
tered form, the Soviet Union has only sys- 
tematically built up her foreign aid during 
the last 3 or 4 years. Especially in the Afro- 
Asian sphere; that is, at the boundaries of- 
communism, she is doing everything to give 
the impression that her economc aid is 
quantitatively and qualitatively superior to 
that of the West. 

Table 4 shows the means the Soviet bloc 
has actually raised since 1954 for non-Com- 
munist countries. Altogether credits have 
been granted to the amount of $2.38 billion. 
Not quite one-fourth of this money was 
spent for military deliveries, — to > Egypt, 
sult and Afghanistan. 


Million 
$626 
Syria. 323 
Femen 
Afghanistan 159 
Ceylon. 
‘ 364 
163 


It is beyond doubt that the Soviet Union 
will in future considerably strengthen her 
efforts. 

In contrast with the important American 
aid out of budget means which for the 
greater part is given as a gift, the Soviet 
money is generally provided in the form of 
credits. Even Soviet military aid to Egypt 
and Syria was granted that way. However, 
Russian credit conditions are generally much 
more attractive than those fixed for a great 
number of Western credits where purely 
commercial considerations prevail. With a 
rate of interest of 2-3 percent the Soviet 


Union is ‘conceding delays of 10-40 years and © 


admitting repayment in kind respectively in 
local or free currencies. 

Although the financial efforts of the East 
bloc up to now are by far outdone by the 
capital aid supplied by the Western coun- 
tries, many developing countries and even 
some of the Western industrial nations 
themselves are under the impression that 
the Soviet Union already occupies a predqm- 
inant place in the world’s aid to developing 
countries. 

. This is essentially due to the following 
acts: 

1. Russia has always distributed her aid 
in a very concentrated and precisely aimed 
form. Since Russia cannot help all coun- 
tries to the same measure as the United 
States, she concentrates her aid on countries 
considered politically unstable. From the 
point of view of the benefited country, Rus- 
sian aid often appears more important than 
that of the Western World. 

2. Russia has cunningly stepped into the 


breach whenever the Western countries had 


just declined or only partly satisfied a de- 
mand for help. This method is also adopted 
with regard to the establishment of eco- 
nomic relations with new commercial part- 
ners. Especially in times of dropping world- 
market prices for raw materials and agri- 
cultural products, Russia approaches the 
developing countries and offers to buy their 
hard-selling surplus at a favorable price. 
3. The rigid organization of the Soviet 
foreign aid makes the developing countries 
believe that Soviet measures are superior 
to those of the Western industrial countries. 
Whenever the Soviet Union is handling a 
project, there will only be one and the same 
interlocutor for the developing country to 


- Geal with, namely the Soviet foreign trade 


organization, while with the Western part- 
ners the financing has to be negotiated with 
banks or governments, the layout with con- 
sulting offices and the technical execution 
with industry. 

4. Every help is accompanied by psycholog- 
ically effective propaganda, Within the pres- 
ent Soviet aid program for Indonesia, for 
instance, for which approximately 500 mil- 
lion deusche marks are scheduled, two steel 
mills and a stadium are the main attrac- 
tions. The stadium in Djakarta is sure to 
have an immense propagandistic effect, 
since in 1962 it will be the scene of the so- 
called Asian Olympic games. 

A factor of special importance for future 
development is the identity of interests be- 
tween the planned economy of the Soviet 
Union and the raw-material countries, which 
can more easily elaborate and carry through 
long-term development plans, if helped by 
firm purchase engagements. Very often, such 
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purchase engagements are not only the basis 
for the establishment of economic and po- 
litical relations (see recently Brazil) with 
the Soviet Union, but they also partly sub- 
stitute capital aid by enabling the develop- 
ing countries to earn the means for their 
uplift rather than to borrow them. Such 
commitments are no heavy burden to Russia 
since she either has or simply orders a great 
consumption of agricultural products and 
raw materials from the developing countries. 

Thus, for instance, in 1958, 51.2 percent of 
Egypt’s exports went to countries of the East 
bloc, while in 1948 only 8.5 percent. A very 


similar movement can be observed.in Egyp- . 


tian imports. In 1948 614 percent came from 
the East-bloc countries, in 1958 already 35 
percent. Soviet Russia has become the most 
important trade partner of Egypt. 

The situation is similar with regard to 
Afghanistan. In exchange for wool, raw 
skins, oil seed and dried fruit the Soviet 
Union supplied technical equipments. The 
Soviet share in Afghan foreign trade already 
amounts to 50 percent. Only recently a 
Soviet credit running over 40 years at an 
interest rate of 2 percent was granted the 
country. More examples could be found. 

The free world as well will have to attach 
greater importance to the stability of raw- 
material prices which are of vital conse- 
quence to the developing countries. They 
absolutely need to export their raw mate- 
rials at reasonable prices for otherwise they 
will lack the means to import the goods 
necessary for their economic development. 
There is little commonsense in pumping on 
one side billions into the developing coun- 
tries and, on the other side, letting them 
down from time to time with their raw 
materials, resp. admitting the decay of raw- 
material prices to ruin their economic back- 
ing. Such a decay would—by the way— 
invariably bring about an economic recession 
in the industrial countries, for if the raw- 
material supplying resp. developing country 
were to suffer considerable losses in foreign 
exchange, orders to the exporting industrial 
countries would have to. be limited or 
stopped altogether (see the Argentine, 
Brazil, etc.). : 

I now come to the human aspect of for- 
eign aid. Over and over again the colored 
men from the developing countries declare: 


“All money and material aid will be worth- 


less while no thought is given to men.” 
In the Soviet Union the necessary train- 
ing of labor and leading personnel for the 
developing countries is directed by the cen- 
tral foreign trade organization. All persons 


Russia sends to these countries, get a spe- 


cial training for their range of functions 
that enables technicians and planning staff 
to behave tactfully and respect foreign cus- 
toms. Within the sixth 5-year plan the es- 
tablishment of a central training institute in 
Turkestan is scheduled. The Soviet Union 
is endeavoring to send staff from her Asian 
territories to Asian countries and Moham- 


medan Soviet citizens to the Arabian coun- 


tries. 
Great importance is attached to the for- 


mation of foreign students and trainees in 


the Soviet Union as well as in the develop- 
ing countries themselves. According to press 
information there are 85,000 foreign students 
in the Soviet Union as compared with 45,000 
in Great Britain, 35,000 in the United States, 
and 15,000 in the German Federal Republic. 
(Soviet Union, 2.4 million students; Federal 
Republic, 180,000; rate of population 4 to 1; 
1 German student to 13 Soviet students.) 
Simultaneously, a number of Soviet train- 
ing centers are being built directly in the 
developing countries, among others a poly- 
technical institute in Bombay and an in- 
stitute for technology in Rangoon, with 1,000 
places each. 


In order to illustrate the human aspect. 


and to show how things are done well and 
how they should not be done, I want to give 
the following examples: 


‘able than in Rourkela. 


lot. 
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In Nepal, Swiss experts of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (UNO) are ex- 
tremely successful in dairy and cheesemak- 
ing plants installed and directed by them, 
because they live in remote mountain regions 
under similar conditions as and in close 
contact with the local Done 
well. 

-American experts, on the other hand, are 
hardly ever set up outside the capital of 
Nepal, since they want to live also abroad 
according to normal American standards, 
which to the Nepalese population must ap- 
pear utter luxury. Not good. 

In Indian publicity parallels are frequently 
drawn between the German steel mill in 
Rourkela and the Russian steel mill in 
Bhilai. All such comparisons are to the ad- 
vantage of the Soviet works. The Soviets 
have done good work; they must from every 
point of view be taken seriously as techni- 
cal competitors. Apart from that it is 
pointed out that in the Russian works in 
Bhilai human relations are far more agree- 
Although the 1,600 
German engineers and specialists receive 
twice the pay they get at home, they are 
dissatisfied with the Indian people. They 
complain about their awkwardness and their 
technical inability. Contemptuous judg- 
ments of Indians are constantly and freely 
expressed. Result: exasperation on the 
German side and defiance on the Indian side. 

In Bhilai Indian engineers and laborers 
are working shoulder to shoulder with 700 
Russians and try to learn. In Rourkela all 
important work is done by the German me- 
chanics alone. The Indians say “we don’t 
learn from the Germans, they have only 
come to earn money, while the Russians help 

In Rourkela, there is an atmosphere of 
irritation, in Bhilai good humor prevails. 
There the bad weather is being cursed, but 
not the Indians. 

In Rourkela a separate hospital was built, 
since conditions in Indian hospitals were 
considered unbearable. The Russians re- 
nounced such a step and instead sent their 
physicians to an Indian hospital. The Ger- 
mans built their own clubhouse with swim- 
ming pool, the whole fenced in to keep off 
curiosity. Again an affront that is stirring 
Indian irritation against colonial haughti- 
ness. 

The Russian engineers brought their wives 


_and children along and thus avoided right 


from the beginning many differences with 
the population etc. 

In this connection I should like to recom- 
mend the book “The Ugly American” which 
in the United States has nacame a best- 
seller. 

I have dwelt on this point at some length 
because in my opinion, human contacts are 
of extraordinary importance. 

No technical know-how and no financial 
aid, however high it may be, can substitute 
in the developing countries the value of 
trusting relations from man to man. It 
should be a matter of course to respect na- 
tive cultures. Technical superiority is no 
justification for arrogance. The regard for 
native customs and cultural achievements, 
on the other hand, will create a climate of 
confidence and will give people of a develop- 
ing country the feeling that, although in 
technical matters they need foreign help, 
they can meet the West in other fields on a 
level of equality. And this feeling is the 
most important prerequisite to a lasting 
partnership between the peoples. 

In this connection I should also like to 
deal briefly with the problem of foreign 
trainees and stipendiaries. In most cases 
the young foreigners arrive with great re- 
spect for the host country. Very often they 
return with a feeling of disappointment to 
their own countries. They get a thorough 
training in the host country and learn a 
Much is done for their formation and 


personal care. And yet, they return dis- 
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appointed because they have not been able 
to establish contacts with the population of 
the country. And it is just the personal con- 
tacts that matter, if the great expenditures 
are to have the lasting effect both sides 
desire. 

Soviet Russia has more fully recognized the 
significance of this problem than the West. 
She is paying much more attention than we 
do to the training of her own people that 
are going abroad and to that of foreigners 
coming to Russia or studying at Russian edu- 
cational institutions. 

Paradoxically enough, Soviet Russia with 
her Marxist-materialistic doctrine has been 
better known to respond to the ideal hu- 
manitarian side of human relations than the 
countries of the occident, which, in spite of 
their humanitarian outlook, rather over- 
stress the material side of the aid. 

I come back to my observation that Soviet 
Russia is above all courting the favor of the 
Afro-Asian sphere. Some years ago, Khru- 
shchev said, the Soviet Union desired inter- 


national trade mainly for political reasons. 


In fact, Soviet Russia has almost exclusive- 
ly concentrated her capital export and tech- 
nical aid on those countries that are ad- 
jacent to Communism. The south and 
southeast Asian countries with 40 percent 
and the Near East with 29 percent of Russian 
capital exports range at the top. India 
alone has received 19 percent and Egypt 15 
percent of all Soviet capital aid. 

In this part of our earth the free world 
has to be on its guard. Today, already more 
than half of the world’s population lives in 
Asia. Before long, the Asian share in popu- 
lation is due to be three-fifths. While dur- 
ing the 19th century, there were two Asians 
for one European, there will presumably be 
four Asians for one European by the end of 
this century. The share of the technically 
advanced nations, now amounting to about 
one-third, will by then have dropped to one- 
quarter or even one-fifth. The growing up of 
two more milliards of men in the poor areas 
should fill the economically developed in- 
dustrialized and rich peoples with panic and 
incite them to immediate action. 

Who will be winning the race for the 
masses of Asia and Africa, the free world or 
communism? It is no exaggeration, if I 
repeat that this is the decisive challenge to 
the free world, the question of life or death 
for us. 

Now, what is to be done and what is an 
appropriate world organization to look like 
and how is it to work: 

1. We, ie., the free world, must create 
something similar but even much more pow- 
erful and striking than the Marshall plan 
I mentioned before. 

There is much likeness between the situ- 
ation of Europe after World War II and the 
present situation of the developing coun- 
tries. 

2. It must be joined by all potent indus- 
trial nations and among them above all the 
countries that were so abundantly provided 
for bythe Marshall plan and were thus set 
back on their feet. 

3. The aid must be administered on a gov- 
ernment level. Even though the help of 
private capital may be important, it is not 
fit to solve the great development problems 
of the world. Private capital can only be 
invested where there is a fair chance of 
security and profit. 

4. Every scattering of aid actions must 
stop and all means of all countries should be 
coordinated at one place and under the 
direction of the most powerful Nation of the 
free world, the United States. 

5. There is one more point that ought to 
be stressed: the United States cannot in 
future be left to carry the whole burden by 
herself. You all know the problem of the 
American balance of payment and you know 
the serious language Mr. Dillon, Under Sec- 
retary of State, used on the pine cone his 
last Journey to Europe. 
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6. If properly enlarged, the newly founded 
International Development Association 
(IDA) may, in my opinion, be the suitable 
instrument. The characteristic feature of 
this new organization is to admit in special 
cases repayment of credits in soft currency 
or native products, a principle Russia has re- 
peatedly employed. This possibility will 
probably be subject to severe criticism, but I 
think it is of greatest importance. For a 
Way must be found to finance also those de- 
velopment projects that do not meet the 
rigid commercial conditions of the World 
Bank; but are of vital consequence to the 
prosperous growth of the corresponding 
country. The sum of $1 billion up to now 
at the disposal of IDA—to which, as I pointed 


out above, the German Federal Republic in-_ 


tends to contribute 218 million deutsche- 
marks is, of course, completely inadequate. 

7. This world organization should fix 
points of gravity, beginning with the coun- 
tries in the 


my observation on the Afro-Asia sphere.) 
The organization in Washington should be 


supported by parallel organizations in the 
corresponding countries that would have to 
do the prel 


iminary 
important projects, together with the local 
governments, and to report to Washington. 
These local organizations should already in- 
clude representatives of the IDA so that 
an expert choice of projects would be granted. 
This choice, by the way, must not necessarily 


be an industrial or raw-material plant. Very 


often the development of their agriculture 
may be of greater value to the countries con- 
cerned. Once the developing countries 
realize that something is done for them and 
that they all will be helped in their turn,. 
this will strengthen peoples and govern- 
ments in their strife for freedom and na- 


tional independence and encourage them to 


collaborate in this certainly very difficult 
task. 

8. A reception and distribution organiza- 
tion should be set up, which grants the raw- 
material countries a relatively stable price 
for their products, in order to give them a 
safe calculation basis for their development 
projects. 

9. It is of great psychological importance 
that America does not stand out as the only 
bearer of the new aid organization. It must 
be a true world organization, with its execu- 
tive compromising personalities of all indus- 
trial countries of the free world. The na- 
tional representatives shall be set to work 
in those countries, where their nation is par- 
ticularly popular. Experience has shown 
that a purely American organization, as any 
other national organization, will be regarded 
with distrust. 

I have already discussed these ideas 1, 
years ago with our friend, Congressman 
CELLER, who then asked me to write them 
down in a short memorandum to be intro- 


duced to the official authorities in Washing- 


ton, provided with his own additional ob- 
servations. In this memorandum I particu- 
larly stressed the necessary cooperation of 
Germany which is held in high esteem in 
some of the developing countries. 

I now come to the end: 

One of the problems to be discussed at the 


summit meeting in May is that of the under- 


developed countries. This plainly shows 


that the central question of our time has 


been grasped by the great powers of West 
and East alike. What is at the bottom of 
it? Are the developing countries in their 
turn to be divided into spheres of interest, 
which would mean yet another triumph of 
the Eastern side and a retreat of the West, 
or—one hardly dares to hope—is there a 
chance of the two blocs cooperating in the 
interest of the hungry and needy peoples? 

This would be glad tidings indeed, and a 
task worthy of humanity. Right now, how- 


ever, we.should unerringly do what is to be 


immediate neighborhood of 
- communism or especially prone to it. (See 


planning of the most. 
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done next and mobilize, and that quickly, 


the — of the free world, that are still 
grea 
Let me end this with a short film calling 
to remembrance the historic speech of 
Marshall before Howard . University 
in 1947, which he concluded with the follow- 
ing words that also apply to our present 
situation: “Whatever action is possible to 
meet these pressing problems must be taken 
without delay.” 


International Voluntary Services Team in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, of in- 
terest to Members of Congress is a re- 
port by Mr. Lawrence Ulsaker, of my 
district, regarding his experience as a 
member of the international voluntary 
services team in Vietnam. 

Because of the tense situation that 
exists in this area his report and efforts 


bean. significance to all of our citizens 


and Nation: 
IVS-USOM AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, 
176 Hat Ba TRUNG, 
Saigon, Vietnam, July 16, 1961. 

DEAR FRIENDS: Greetings—again from 
Quangngai, a rather conservative little town 
that I have had the pleasure to watch grow 
steadily since I first arrived on the 25th of 
April. I say conservative because these hardy 
people are cautious to change and outside 
influence. They even have their own pe- 
culiar accent which is different from that of 
North, South, or Central Vietnam. 

Quangngai Province was suppressed and 
dominated by the Vietminh Communists 
from 1945 to 1955. During this time the 
town was frequently destroyed by bloody 
battles between the French and Communists, 
The twisted steel and crumbling buttresses 
of the bombed bridge that crossed the river- 
just outside the north end of town are about 
the only visible remains of their bitter con- 
flicts. Before they left the Vietminh burned 
most everything that had any value. People 
still have to use sugarcane residue (what’s 
left after the juice has been pressed out) 
for fuel. Yet, they have retained their tradi- 
tional dignity and politeness which so be- 
comes them. 

Now, highway traffic increases daily, many 
new buildings and houses are under con- 
struction, we’re in the process of getting 
electricity and negotiations are being con- 
ducted to bring a sugar mill to town. The 
cinema shows movies 6 nights ‘a week, former- 
ly they only had one, and we even have a 
legitimate theater. Watching their scurry- 
ing efforts to establish themselves reminds 
me of when the playhouse summerstock 
first came to Battle Lake 3 years ago. . 

As far as my work here is concerned, it 
started out with pretty much of a “shotgun” 
approach. When I first arrived the provin- 
cial chief of agriculture asked me what my 
program was. Well, far be it from me to 
have the least idea of what type of program 
would be the most beneficial or feasible since 
nobody in Saigon seemed to know much 
about Quangngai Province; other than it 
was considered the poorest in Vietnam and 
grew mostly sugarcane. I explained I was 
simply an IVS representative and would like 
to know where he could use technical and/or 
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financial aid in initiating steps to improve 


‘the agricultural output under his present 


program. I could then confer with IVS and 
USOM in Saigon to see how soon we'd be 
equipped to help him. 

Now it must be kept in mind that these 
people were left holding the bag in 1954 with 
a powerful lack of administrators and tech- 
nicians of all kinds and that the shortage 
is still all too evident. Anyway, after 2 


weeks the only definite idea I received from 


the chief was: he needed to know what my 
program was. 

During these 2 weeks, I had been making 
a survey of all the districts it was considered 
safe to go into, meeting these district chiefs, 


and Dr. Loh, the Chinese sugarcane techni- 


cal assistant to Vietnam from Taiwan, had 
shown me the experiments and demonstra- 
tions he was engaged in. It was obvious 
there was a great agricultural potential here — 
but there was also such a lack of the insect 
and disease controls, basic_soil and meteor- 
ological data, and marketing information 
that it was still difficult to tell where we 
could make the best contribution. I did 
write up a tentative program for IVS in 
Quang Ngai which the chief of agriculture 
accepted favorably. Actually it was just an 
outline of the survey I’d drawn up to de- 
termine the existing problems and future 
needs of the agricultural population. This 
included observation of the methods of cul- 
tivation practiced, variety of crops culti-— 
vated, time of year these crops are planted 
and harvested and their average yield. Then 
from this data I figured—through experi- 
mentation—we could determine if it was 
practical to introduce new and improved 
cultivation practices; which crop varieties 
were best and if we had any better that were 
practical to introduce; if their date of plant- 
ing was the most advantageous and finally 
if we could increase the yield per hectare 
per man-hour. 

The provincial chief of agriculture then 
gave me some land that belonged to his 
nursery and the use of his two coolies. They 
had a mighty hard row to hoe as it was, so 
my driver, interpreter and I ended up don- 
ning those comical, cone-shaped coolie hats 
and doing most of the work ourselves. We're 
now about ready to harvest and tabulate the 
results of experiments with five varieties of 
beans, two of peanuts, four of sweetpotatoes, 
onions, corn, and sorghum. We also inter- 
cropped some sugarcane with beans; helped 
distribute a better variety of sugarcane to 
farmers, demonstrated better plows, an, ox 
harness and a simple wheeled cultivator; 
and instructed the coolies in the use of a 
Landmaster (small garden tractor) which 
had been sitting in a corner. They didn’t 
like it because it was too difficult to operate 
and wouldn’t plow deep enough. Now it has 
replaced the two oxen formerly used. 

After discussing, with USOM technicians, 
all the work that could be done in this 
province and what I’d already done we con- 
cluded that the areas of beans, sweetpota- 
toes and corn would be the most beneficial 
to continue work on. Beans and sweetpo- 
tatoes to be intercropped with sugar cane, 
and corn as a cash crop. Japan has a mighty 
market for corn and will purchase al] Viet- 
nam produces. 

I’m afraid it'll be a long time before IVS 
can work themselves out of a job here. Free 
Vietnam is burdened with a relatively simple 
agricultural economy and practically free of 
agricultural economists. What’s more, till 
now their economy has been limited to only 
two crops—rice and rubber—due mainly to 
the desires of a colonial power. 

‘This nation has good soil and climate, its 
population is hard working and there are 
many undeveloped resources. These are the 
tools available to combat the many chal- 
lenging difficulties present in Vietnam and 
the opportunity to overcome these difficul- 
ties is our main concern. It’s easy to carry 
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on like this indefinitely but for those of you 
who are at all interested in America’s stake 
in Vietnam it is not easy to overstress the 
value you would get out of the pamphlet by 
that name. You may obtain a copy of 
“America’s Stake in Vietnam” for $1 by writ- 
ing to American Friends of Vietnam, 62 West 
45th Street, New York, N.Y. If I had the 
financial ability I’d send you a copy, but 
you know how it is. 

On July 1 my interpreter and I drove up 
to Hue, the old capital of Vietnam. On the 
'Wway we stopped in Da Nang and accepted an 
invitation to join MAAG’s (the US. Military 
Advisory Group to Vietnam) picnic on the 
beach. They were celebrating a victorious 
athletic contest over the MAAG men from 
Hue. They trounced the Hue team in every- 
thing but Ping-pong. It’s impossible for you 
to imagine how wonderfully good American 
hamburgers, hot dogs, beer and potato salad 
tasted for a change. After visiting awhile 
we continued up the scenic drive to Hue and 
stayed with the IVS team there. 

This team consists of Jim Green, Jim 
Kelly, and their Vietnamese drivers and in- 
terpreters. Kelly is running some very in- 
teresting poultry experiments and Green is 
doing an excellent job in the Hue Agricul- 
tural College. 

Monday morning we all drove as far north 
as possible—to the demarkation zone, 3 
miles south of the 17th parallel. From an 
old, deserted French blockhouse we could 
look out over the broad, flat rice-paddy val- 
ley to North Vietnam. We were told the 
north side usually fly a huge red flag, about 
50 by 20 feet. 
Anyway the day before we arrived a high 


wind had whipped it to shreds and the 


tough little South Vietnamese flag was all 
we could see waving. One wishes this was 
symbolic of something. 

The Jims and I had received invitations 
from John J. Helbe, the Hue consul, to 
attend the consulate’s Fourth of July cele- 
bration. It was a very pleasant affair; no 
speeches, fireworks, or hard drinking. There 
aren’t many Americans in the area, a few 
missionaries, teachers, MAAG fellows, USIS 
(US. Information Service), ICA, and con- 
Sulate personnel, s0 we became acquainted 


with people engaged in a wide variety of 


work. 

I have met Americans employed in these 
same fields plus some private businessmen 
and a number of tourists throughout Viet- 
nam, in Thailand and in Laos and I am 
always somewhat surprised at how little the 
majority understand of these peoples and 
their respective histories. I realize more 
and more what an incomparable advantage 
we, of IVS, have in acquiring intimate asso- 
ciation with the native population. 

We have a unique opportunity to do this 
in that we can gather observations from a 
wide variety of Sources. We sit down with 
ICA and the host country’s officials when 
they formulate agricultural policy that is 
to affect the area we’re working in; and 
these meetings often range over more than 
agricultural policy. Most of us become good 
friends with the chief of province and his 
district chiefs. (I just sold my shotgun to 
Mr. Tat, the Quang Ngai provincial chief.) 
We always associate pretty closely with the 
missionaries in the area, likewise the MAAG 
personnel. Many of us teach English at 
night to civil servants, teachers, students, 
etc. Our experiments are carried out in co- 
operation with the host country’s tech- 
hicians and last but not least we're con- 
stantly in contact with that hard working, 
backbone of the country—the farmer. This 
is the man that most fascinates me and 
once you gain his confidence you get to 
know his every need, from more seed to 
another wife. | 

Last month I took a picture of one with 
his only child, a pretty 10-year-old girl. 
When I gave him the picture he exclaimed, 
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This sounds awful big to me. 


“Ho. Now I don’t look so old.” I asked 
why he worried about that and he told me 
how his wife told him she could give him 
no more children so he must take another 
wife to beget a son. He wanted a young, 
healthy wife to insure a strong son but was 
afraid it would be difficult for him to attract 
one. The picture reduced his fear. 

You can say all you want about these 


countries, but one should always use a tone. 


of respect when speaking of their farmers. 
I think this holds true universally. They 
are backed by hundreds and hundreds of 
years of experience; which is often said to 
be the best teacher. They have a good sense 
of values; are hard working and usually very 
religious. They seem to have that inde- 
pendent but practical, good ol’ Missouri 
“show me” attitude and I often see an in- 
genious use made of the materials at hand. 
My 2-year tour of duty expires on Decem- 
ber 1, at which time I plan to return home 
via India, the Middle East and Europe; 
mainly Norway. It sure would be good to 
hear from you in the next 4 months. 
May the Good Lord bless and keep you. 
LARRY G. ULSAKER. 


The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp the prize-winning 
essay for the State of Missouri on the 
subject of juvenile delinquency. This 
was a contest sponsored recently by the 
Missouri Police Chiefs’ Association. The 
contest was statewide and there were 


over 2,000 entries. Judges in the contest 


were the two U.S. Senators from Missouri 
and our State attorney general, Thomas 
F. Eagleton. 

With such a large number of entries 


from every corner of the State, the win- 


ner, Miss Sherry Mesle, brings great 


honor and distinction to the Fourth Mis-. 


souri Congressional District, to her home 
city of Independence, Mo., to her school, 
and to her fine parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
F.. Carl Mesle, Jr. 

The content of this essay, as you will 
find, is most excellent and if the prac- 
tices mentioned in the essay were more 
generally followed it could well be the 
country would enjoy a lower rate of what 
is called juvenile delinquency: 


THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


As young people we cannot deny the fact 
that a very few juveniles are spoiling any 
good reputation which we have tried to make 
for ourselves. Yet, because we are so close 
to them in age, we are especially concerned 
about them, not only for the sake of our 
reputation, but as classmates and future 


citizens. We feel the very same emotions, 


have the same wishes, hope for the same 
happiness, and seek the same fulfillment; 
we know we are no longer children;-we real- 
ize we are are not yet adults; but we are 
strongly aware of the capabilities which we 
, and the recognition which those 
capabilities deserve. We know how badly 
a teenager wants to be someone, to be re- 
spected, accepted, and liked. 
The prevention of juvenile delinquency 
begins in the home. The parents are the 
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most important instrument in shaping: the 
life of their offspring. Strangely enough, the 
first year is the most important year in 
providing a sense of trust and security. The 
warmth of physical contact with the mother, 
the satisfaction of being fed when hungry, 
the comfort of being relieved from pain, and 
the love expressed in fondling and care are 
the things which instill and develop a sense 
of love, security, and trust. These are cer- 
tainly the three qualities which a juvenile 
delinquent lacks. 

It has been said that the child is the . 
father of the man. If this is true, then it 
is the child that must be taught. Parents 
must be teachers. They can only teach 
love by loving, respect by respecting, be- 
havior by behaving, responsibility by work- 
ing, confidence by being confident, cleanli- 
ness by being clean. Example is the best 
teacher, and parents need to be the best 
teacher possible. 

Parents should assume the role of coun- 
selor. Definite rules should be set down 
to make clear what behavior is expected 
and what isn’t. Interests should be taken 
into consideration, and activities geared to- 
ward their development; if the child likes 
music, attend concerts; if he likes art, go 
to an art exhibit; if he is interested in 
science, go to a science fair. Education 


and learning should be made popular; fam- 


ily discussions on subjects from the world 
situation to sex would be much more effi- 
cacious than assigning books and articles to 
be read. 

The culmination of providing, teaching, 
and counseling is a companionship which 
must exist between child and parents for 
the richest family relations. The com- 
panionship can be nurtured by family ex- 
periences; go on vacation trips; attend 
church together; support school programs in 
which the child participates; work together 
during “spring housecleaning” or in the gar- 
den or yard; go on a lark some evening, 
taking in a movie and ice cream; read every 
evening from a book. A family council pro- 
motes a restricted democracy within the 
family; the parents must remember to give 
consideration to the child’s wishes; the 
child respects the final authority of his 
parents. Family life should be meaningful 
to a teenager. Home should be the place 
where he is always welcome and wants to 
go. The family is a miniature society to 
prepare the young person for life outside. | 

Outside the home, the church is the best 
able to instill values, morals, and a real 
purpose for living. If a purpose is offered, 
and can be applied to a young person’s own 
life, he will strive diligently to fulfill this 
purpose. The church can be effective only 
if it provides both an emotional stimulus 
and an intelligent stimulus. Emotions are 
the strongest motivation from within which 
provide energy to tackle a job? but when 
emotions run dry, there has to be a reason, 
intelligent logic, to continue a person’s ef- 
forts. The church is the best source for 
both emotional steam and intelligence rea- 


‘son, 


Church-sponsored activities are inclined 
to be the cleanest in recreation, and the best 
chaperoned. Meetings can be planned by 
the young people themselves for purpose 
of worship, study, service, and recreation. 
Worship services can be in the form of talks, 
meditation, stories, or communism; an 
adult can minister by being in charge or 
bringing the message. 

_ $tudy can be along the lines of church 
doctrine, scripture, or church music. Other 
topics can be presented by community fig- 
ures; a police officer can give an interesting 
and informative lecture on safety and laws; 
@ psychologist can lead a discussion on teen- 
age problems, or the obstacles confronting 
early marriages; a politician can discuss local 
politics; an authority can explain commu- 
nism, its methods, goals, and fallacies; 


counselors for colleges or universities can 


; 
| 
| | | 
| 
t 


wherever there is need, and there is always 
need. The church lawn needs weeding and 


Of course, recreation ideas are never lack- 
ing: progressive dinner (what about a police 
escort for the car caravan?—the food is on 
the house), swimming party and picnic, 
skating party, hayride (properly chap- 


_@roned), group attendance of concerts, spe- 


cial movies, or plays, or almost anything 


reservations or seeing to it that transporta- 
tion will be available; they ought to go along 
on the outing, too, to bring the can opener, 
and to take the responsibility for any broken 
bones. Besides that, adults can be a lot of 
fun. 

This sounds like the ideal church youth 
group, and it is; but there isn’t any reason 
why every youth group can’t be ideal. It 
proyides close contact between minister and 
parishioners, boys and girls, and adults and 
_ young people; it provides rich experiences of 
worship, study, service, and recreation; it 
keeps young people active developing whole-. 
some attitudes, sound minds, physical fitness, 
and spiritual values. Thus, the church can 
offer a purpose for life, and a code by which 
to live that life. 

The third step toward the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency is a united community 
endeavor. The citizens, old and young alike, 
should be informed as to the activities of the 
young people. Do they realize that many 
parents just dump their kids at the movies 
on Friday -night, and leave them there? 
Have they seen young kids “goofing off” at 
the pool halls? Have they noticed a gang 
of fellows loafing on the street corners? 
They have probably been scared to death by 
hotrods dragging on the highway. 

One thing leads to another, and eventu- 
ally they are labeled as juvenile delinquents. 
But the public should be reminded that in 
the beginning they are not juvenile delin- 
' quents, they are just kids who haven’t been 
given anything to do. They have literally 
been ditched; so without supervision they 
just do what comes naturally. Citizens 
should learn that teenagers are people, too; 
they have good heads and strong bodies. The 
community should insist on and support a 
program of cooperation among businessmen, 
civic groups, the police department, and 
schools to provide activities which are ap- 
pealing to teenage interests. 

Summer athletics are a good start. A 
baseball league could be formed of_ teams 
sponsored by various merchants, with men 
who really know baseball coaching the teams. 
A city baseball diamond, a good one, should 
be provided. The games should be publi- 
cized, and the public urged to attend. At 
the end of the season, a special presentation 
of awards for all stars and champions would 
boost the enthusiasm. Kids need to be rec- 
ognized for their accomplishments. 

Tennis, badminton, and swimming are 
Other popular sports. A local park with a 
baseball diamond, good tennis courts, a clean 
swimming pool, and a picnic area would be 
10 times worth the time and money put 
into it. (The problem of maintenance would 
easily be a solution to summer jobs for 
young people.) Vacant lots available for 
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sandiot baseball, basketball, or football 
would satisfy the need for spontaneous ac- 
tion. 


A drama club sponsored by a civic group 
could offer serious instruction in dramatics, 
makeup, costuming, and stage management. 
Major productions could be put on for the 
community; the profit from the plays could 
go for more and better equipment for the 
next play. Another group could sponsor a 
music program, including a band, orchestra, 
and choir. Not only would the participating 
young people learn and appreciate the finer 
arts, but the whole community would benefit 
from the cultural offerings of such a pro- 
gram. To supplement these efforts, sym- 
phony concerts, plays, musicals, or lectures 
by professionals could serve by offering 
student prizes or special student perform- 
ances. 

Because science is becoming so prominent 
and adults are afraid this younger genera- 
tion won’t meet the test, they might see 
that we do by promoting science clubs. Lec- 
tures by qualified scientists and actual su- 
pervised projects and experiments would whet 
a young appetite for further learning and 
education in that ever-important field. 

Community endeavors such as these would 
go far in cutting down the rate of juvenile 
delinquency; it would produce better cit- 
izens, who in turn would work toward a 
better society. Remembering the experiences 
and opportunities they had as young people, 
they would have a keen interest in providing 
the same environment for the next genera- 
tion. If the home, church, and community 
would sincerely be concerned about the prob- 
lem as they profess, they could prevent juve- 
nile delinquency instead of fighting it. 


Foreign Service Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced in the current session of 


Congress a bill, H.R. 7291, providing for 


the establishment of a US. Foreign 
Service Acadamy. The bill reads as fol- 
lows: 

Be it sonatas by the Renate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “United States For- 
eign Service Academy Act”. . 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of State is au- 
thorized and directed to establish and ‘main- 
tain a United States Foreign Service Acad- 
emy (hereinafter referred to as the “Acad- 
emy”) for the instruction and training of 
foreign representatives of the United States 
Government. 

(b) In carrying out his functions under 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall act in 
cooperation with the of Defense; 
however, primary responsibility for the day- 
to-day administration of the Academy shall 
be in the Secretary of State. In the event of 
disagreement betwen the Secretary of State 


and the Secretary of Defense with respect to | 


any matter arising under this Act, such dis- 
agreement shall be resolved by the President. 

Src. 3. (a) The Secretary of State shall de- 
termine the location of the Academy within 
the United States in the following manner: 

(1) The Secretary of State shall establish 
immediately a Commission, and appoint five 
members thereof, to advise him in connec- 
tion with the selection of a permanent loca- 


August 


for the The shall 


make its report to the Secretary as soon as _~ 


practicable. 

(2) The Secretary shall accept the unani- 
mous decision for a permanent location by 
such Commission. In the event such rec- 
ommendation is not unanimous, the Com- 
mission by a majority vote shall submit to 
the Secretary three sites from which the 
Secretary shall select one as the permanent 
location. 

(b) Following the selection of a location 
for the Academy, the Secretary of State is 
authorized— 

(1) to acquire land from other Govern- 
ment agencies without reimbursement, with 
the consent of such agencies, 


(2) to acquire lands and rights pertaining 


thereto, or other interests therein, including 
the temporary use thereof, by donation, 
purchase, exchange of Government-owned 
lands, or otherwise; 

(3) to prepare plans, specifications, and 
designs, to make surveys and to do all other 
preparatory work, by contract or otherwise, 
as he deems necessary or advisable in con- 
nection with the construction, equipping, 
and organization of the Academy at such 
location; and 

(4) to construct and equip temporary or 
permanent public works, including build- 
ings, facilities, appurtenances, and utilities, 
at such location. 

, Sec. 4. For the purpose of providing tem- 
porary facilities and enabling early opera- 
tion of the Academy, the Secretary of State 
is authorized to provide for the erection of 
the minimum additional number of tem- 
porary buildings and the modification of 
existing structures and facilities at an ex- 
isting State Department installation and to 
provide for the proper functioning, equip- 


ping, maintaining, and repairing thereof; 


and to contract with civilian institutions 
for such operaton or instruction as he may 
deem necessary. 

Sgc. 5. The Secretary of State may appoint 
or assign such officers and civilian instruc- 
tors as the needs of the Academy require. 
The Secretary of State and the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, are au- 
thorized to enter into agreements whereby 
members of the faculties of the United 
States Military Academy, the United States 
Naval Academy, and the United States Air 
Force Academy may temporarily serve as 
members of the faculty of the United States 
Foreign Service Academy. 

Sec. 6. The supervision and charge of the 
Academy shall be in the Department of 
State, under such officer or officers as the 
Secretary of State may appoint for or assign 
to that duty, and under such regulations as 
the Secretary of State may prescribe. 

Sec. 7. In the operation of the Academy 
the Department of State shall work in con- 
junction with the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Board of Trustees shall 
consist of— 

(1) the Secretary of State; 

(2) the Secretary of Defense; 

(3) three educators of prominence ap- 
pointed by the President; 

(4) two Members of the United States 
Senate, of different political parties, one ap- 


pointed by the President of the Senate, and — 


one appointed by the minority leader of the 
Senate; and 

(5) two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of different political parties, one 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and one appointed by the 
minority leader of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

(b) Members of the Board of Trustees 
shall be appointed for four-year terms and 
shall be eligible for reappointment. .- 

8 In the event of a vacancy on the 

caused by death, resignation, or failure 
of reelection of a member appointed from 
the Senate or House of Representatives, the 


offer valuable information on courses offered 

ee give church youth groups a broader knowl- 

edge of the natue of God. 

Service projects are always welcome 

| 

8 they were edged, and the classrooms could 

. use straightening. Supervising the nursery, 

; making dolls or stuffed animals for the chil- 

§ _ @ren’s ward of the hospital, or putting on a 7 
puppet show for junior church are good 

: social mixers, and can be just as much fun 

as a party—especially if there are refresh- 

the kids might think of. Adult supervision | 
a at planning sessions is necessary in case some 

‘ small details are forgotten, such as making 
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vacancy shall be filled in the same manner 
as in the case of the original appointment. 

Sec.9. (a) The authorized number of 
students to be appointed to the Academy 
each year shall be as follows: | } 

(1). four students from each State, two 
nominated by each Senator from the State; 

(2) two students from each congressional 
district, nominated by the Representative 
from the district; 

(3) two students from Puerto Rico, nomi- 
nated by its Resident Commissioner; 

(4) three students from the District of 
Columbia, one nominated by each of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia; 

(5) one student from each State, nomi- 


nated by the Governor thereof; and 


(6) fifty students from the United States 
at large— 


(A) forty-eight nominated by the Presi- 


dent; and 

(B) two nominated by the Vice President. 

(b) No person may be nominated under 
clauses (1) to (5), inclusive, of subsection 
(a), unless he is domiciled in the State, or 
in the congressional district from which he 
is nominated, or in the District of Columbia 
or Puerto Rico, if nominated from one of 
those places. 

(c) If, as a result of redistricting a State, 
the domicile of a student, or a nominee, 
nominated by a Representative falls within 
a congressional district other than that from 
which he was nominated, he shall be charged 
to the district in which his domicile so falls. 
For this purpose, the number of students 
otherwise authorized for that district shall 
be increased to include him. However, the 
number as so increased shall be reduced by 
one if he fails to become a student at the 
Academy or when he is finally separated 
from the Academy. 

Sec. 10. In order to permit an orderly in- 
crease in the number of students at the 
Academy during the period ending not more 
than four years after the entrance of the 
initial class at the Academy, the Board of 
Trustees may limit the number of students 
appointed each year during such period. 

Sec.11. The Academy shall operate as a 
coeducational institution. No person shall 
be appointed to the Academy unless he shall 
have passed such physical and mental ex- 
aminations as the Secretary of State shall 
prescribe. Such examinations, which shall 
be designed to measure physical condition, 
scholastic aptitude, and leadership qualities, 
shall be given annually in each State, the 
District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, at such time and in such 
manner as shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State. , 

Sec. 12. The students at the Academy shall 
receive the same pay and allowances as are 
received by cadets at West Point. | 

Sec. 13. The Secretary of State shall pre- 
scribe a five-year course of instruction and 
training for students at the Academy. The 
curriculum for the first four years shall be 


the equivalent of the curriculum prescribed | 


by accredited colleges and universities as a 
prerequisite to the granting of the degree of 
bachelor of arts. The curriculum for the 
fifth year shall be the equivalent of the 
curriculum prescribed by accredited colleges 
and universities as a prerequisite to the 
granting of the degree of master of arts, In 
prescribing the course of instruction and 
training, the Secretary of State shall require 
instruction in three basic foreign languages, 
the history, culture, and customs of the na- 
tions in which students may serve, extensive 
United States history and governmental proc- 
esses, psychological warfare, including Com- 
munist propaganda techniques, survival in 
jungle and remote areas, and military strat- 
egy in relation to diplomacy. Upon satis- 


_ factory completion of the first four years of 


the prescribed course of instruction and 
training, students shall be granted the degree 


of bachelor of arts, and upon satisfactory 
completion of the fifth year, students shall 
be granted the degree of master of arts. 
Sec. 14. (a) The course of instruction and 
training at the Academy shall, during each 


year of its operation, be organized as follows: | 
(1) the months of September to May, in- 


clusive, shall be devoted to classroom in- 
struction of students at the Academy; 

(2) the period from June 1 to June 30, 
inclusive, shall be devoted to annual leave 
for all students; 

(3) the months of July to August, inclu- 
sive, shall be devoted to practical field train- 
ing for students at the Academy. 

(b) Such field training shall consist of 
service in positions under appropriate de- 
partments of the Government, whether with- 
in or outside the United States, by students 
assigned thereto by a faculty board on field 
training, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State. 

Sec. 15. Each student selected for admis- 
sion to the Academy shall sign an agreement 
that, unless sooner separated, he will— 

(1) complete the course of instruction and 
training at the Academy; and 

(2) accept an appointment and serve, as 
an officer or employee of the United States, 
in any position for which he qualified by rea- 
son of his special training at the Academy, 
for at least the five years immediately fol- 
lowing his completion of the course of in- 
struction and training at the Academy. 

Sec. 16. (a) Each graduate of the Academy 
shall be available for appointment as an of- 
ficer or employee of the United States, in any 
position for which he is qualified by reason 
of his special training at the Academy, in 
accordance with the following priorities: 

(1) the Department of State; 

(2) the Department of Defense; 

(3) the Department of Commerce; 

(4) the Department of Agriculture; 

(5) the Department of the Treasury; and 

(6) any other department, agency, or in- 
strumentality of the United States. 

(b) The Secretary of State may, notwith- 
standing provision of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of/ 1946, appoint a graduate of the 
Academy as an Officer in the Foreign Service 
of the United States. 

Sec. 17} (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as May be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The United States Foreign Service 
Academy shall have power to acquire and 
hold real and personal property and may 
Pst and accept gifts, donations, and 

ts. | 


Mr. Speaker, at its national convention 
held last June in Atlanta, Ga., the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce adopted 
a resolution favoring the creation of a 


Foreign Service Academy. Under unani- 


mous consent I include the resolution 
the Appendix of the REecorp. soa 

Whereas the ultimate future of the world, 
whether it is to be composed of democratic 
free societies or communistic slave states, will 
not be decided on battlefields but rather in 
the minds of men; and 

Whereas dedicated, well-trained agents are 
working for the Communist cause all over 
the world; and 

Whereas there is a definite need for quali- 
fied career diplomats and personnel who are 
proficient in language, customs, and history 
of the country to which they are assigned 
to represent the best interest of our country; 
and 

Whereas this need can be resolved by es- 
tablishing an educational program to pre- 
pare Americans for effective service to for- 
eign lands: Now, therefore, be it 7 

Resolved, That the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, assembled this 2ist day of 
June 1961, in Atlanta, Ga., urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legislation 


world: 
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encouraging the establishment of schools of 
foreign service in our colleges and universi- 
ties and/or the establishment of a Foreign 


| Service Academy. 


Great Western Sugar Sales Top Last Year, 
but Competition Very Keen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention a Dow-Jones 
teletype flash regarding the sugar situa- 
tion which I feel presents a matter of 
grave importance to the agricultural | 
economy and security of our Nation. 

.We depend upon sugar not only for 
food for our citizens and Armed Forces, 
but also for the manufacture of muni- 
tions. 7 

I believe that is of such importance 


that every Member of Congress should 


be alerted to the difficulties facing us in 
the production of an adequate sugar 
supply, as well as some of the possible 
solutions. I, therefore, call to your at- 
tention the following teletype present- 
ing the views of the present of the Great 


Western Sugar Co., Mr. Frank Kemp, 


who is one of the leading authorities of 
sugar in the United States and in the 


GREAT WESTERN SuGAR—SvuGaR SaLes Top 
LAST YEAR BUT COMPETITION VERY KEEN 


Denver.—“Great Western Sugar Co., Is 
selling more beet sugar this year than in 
1960. But the market is about as competi- 
tive as I’ve every known it to be,” Frank 
A. Kemp, president, told Dow-Jones. 

“I think the competitive situation is in- 
herent in these large crops,” Mr. Kemp said, 
“and the competitive market conditions will 
continue.” 

Though he declined to estimate sales and 
earnings Mr. Kemp noted that Great West- 
ern Sugar’s production from its sugar beet 
crop harvested in the fall of 1960 was the 


largest in its history as a result of a record 


yield of 5,560 pounds of sugar per acre. 

“We produced something over 25 percent 
of the beet sugar in the country,’”’ Mr. Kemp 
said. 

“Great Western Sugar has 13 or 14 per- 
cent more acreage planted this year,” Mr. 
Kemp said, but he noted “we’ye had a kind 
of difficult spring; a lot of hail in some areas 
and the crop hasn’t progressed as well as the 
marvelous 1960 crop. 

“Drought conditions in some areas are 
affecting contract beetgrowers,” he said. 

In the fiscal year ended last February 28, 


Great Western Sugar earned $6,071,990 or 


$2.79. A common share on revenues of $104,- 
606,546. 

This compared with $5,933,779 or $2.71 a 
share on revenues of $107,255,900 in fiscal 
1960. 

“Long-term prospects for the domestic 
beet industry depend in part on the final 
form of a new sugar act which it was hoped 
Congress would begin considering this year,” 


the Great Western Sugar official said. 


A 1960 amendment to the Sugar Act of 
1948 has eliminated the Cuban sugar quota 
and American cane sugar refiners now are 
buying from: other foreign suppliers under 
quotas allotted by the Government. | 
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Shortly after the amendment acreage re- 

strictions on sugar beet crops in the United 
States were lifted leading to increased pro- 
. duction and price cutting. 
“The trouble with this is that coupled 
with the uncertainty of the Cuban political 
situation it precludes long-range planning 
by the domestic industry,” the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co. president stated. 

“Both the beet and cane sugar industries 
earnestly hoped that the Congress would pass 
. long-term sugar legislation this year,’’ Mr. 
Kemp said. Instead the act was extended 
to March 31, 1962. 

“Another new development is a surge of 


interest in sugar beets among farmers who. 


had grown none before,” Mr. Kemp said. 
The Great Western Sugar officials cited 
_ groups in three areas of west Texas, Mis- 
- souri, Arkansas, and Maine, all demanding 
the right to get into the beet business. 

“This may make writing of long-term leg- 
islation a little more difficult,” Mr. Kemp 
added. 


Hold Your Wallets, Here We Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of i i([Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from 
that great Chicago newspaper, the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, on August 3, 1961, 
and entitled, “Hold Your Wallets, Here 
We Go,” is certainly indicative of many 
of the ills of the United States today. 


I commend it to the attention of all 

of the Members of Congress: 
Your Watters, Here We Go 

The extravagance of Congress has gone be- 
yond the bounds of reason, let alone justifi- 
cation. The panicky reaction to the word 
“crisis” has- loosed a barrage of appropria- 
tions in the hope, perhaps, that a few dollar 
bills will flutter down where they will be 
useful. 

Look at what happened in a few hours on 
Tuesday: 


The Senate Appropriations Committee ap- 
‘proved a $46.8 billion defense bill which in- 
cluded $753 million for long-range bombers 
the White House didn’t even request. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee ap- 
- proved, by a landslide vote, the administra- 
tion’s long-term foreign aid program, which 
Senator Brrp says will ultimately cost $40 
billion. 

On the Senate floor the crisis was fought 
by resisting efforts to trim a $5.1 billion 
appropriation for welfare and labor programs. 

This $5.1 billion hasn’t the remotest con- 
nection with Berlin, but is nevertheless $297 
million more than the administration asked 
for. The Senators who wanted to trim it 
had the unexpected support of Senators 
DoveG.as, Of Tllinois, and Proxmire, of Wis- 
consin, but even so they failed. 

The fear in Washington no longer seems 
to be that Mr. Kennedy will spend too 
much, but rather that he will spend too 
little. The fiscal year 1962 is barely a month 
old and already the anticipated spending 
for the year amounts to a peacetime record 
of $88.5 billion. This is $7.6 billion more 
than Mr. Eisenhower’s budget estimate in 
January, and herein lies another record. 
Never has actual spending run this far ahead 
of the budget—and there is still 11 months 
to go. 
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Instead of the small surplus expected in 
the Eisenhower budget, we now face an ex- 
pected deficit of at least $6 billion. 

After his inauguration, Mr. Kennedy suc- 
ceeded in bolstering confidence in the dollar 
by proclaiming his belief in fiscal respon- 
sibility and a balanced budget. Does he still 
believe in these things? If so, will he veto 
any of this spending? We doubt it because, 
for the most part, it carries out the domestic 
spending program to which he committed 
himself when ‘he was not thinking of confi- 
dence in the dollar. 

The administration and Congress must 
share the blame for rushing faster toward 


a deficit than any preceding administration 
end for a flagrant disregard of the budget. 


Until there is an end to this uncontrolled 
mania for spending, there will be little rest 
for the taxpayer and little hope for sound 
money or a sound economy. 


Public Lines Are Best Deal on Public 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, the Central Valley project in 
California has operated for more than 
15 years to the benefit of the people of 
the United States—the power users in 
public agencies and the power users 
in private agencies. In almost the first 
15 years, through a system of Federal 
transmission lines, the Government has 
been able to distribute power to load 
centers without having to pay excessive 
tolls. The Congress has before it a re- 
quest for funds to contract additional 
lines which would bring additional Cen- 
tral Valley project power to the Cali- 
fornia load centers. Private power com- 
panies are attempting to strike these 
appropriations for lines which have been 
so successful since the Central Valley 
project went into operation. 

I.am enclosing an editorial from the 
Sacramento Bee, of July 22, which ex- 
plains the problem. Departmental wit- 
nesses have testified that the Federal 


- Government would benefit financially if 


the lines are constructed by the Federal 
Government; conversely, the people of 
the United States would suffer if the 
request for these lines is not granted. 

Pusiic Lines ARE Brest DEAL ON PUBLIC 

POWER 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., thwarted 
last year in its efforts to get the power 
generation concession at the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Trinity Dam, now is attempting 
to convince Congress it should be given the 
right to transmit the electric energy. 


Determined to go to great lengths to keep 


public power off the market, the company 
has made a rather enticing offer to the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

But neither Congress nor the people in 
general should be deceived. It still is a bad 
deal for the public and this fact was brought 
out convincingly by Federal officials in tes- 
timony before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations. 

Floyd E. Dominy, Federal Reclamation 
Commissioner under this and the preceding 
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Eisenhower administration, said it would be 

economics for the Government and 
the public to farm out the transmission of 
Trinity power to the PGE. 

He said that by building its own trans- 
mission facilities the Government would 
save between $22 million and $27 million 
over the cost of renting PGE lines during the 
50-year payout period. 

But more important is the fact that, with 
the PGE wheeling the energy to the mar- 
ket places, public agencies which under the 
law have preference in buying the low 
priced Government power might be blocked 
out and this could result in the customers 
paying many millions of dollars more for 
their electricity. ; 


It would have been wrong in principle for . 


the Government to expend tens of millions 


of dollars to build the Trinity Dam and. 
then allow a privately owned utility in ef-- 


fect to sit at the cash register by generating 
power from the water thus stored. 

It would be doubly wrong in principle 
for the Government to build both the dam 
and the powerhouses and then have the PGE 
in effect operate a toll gate on the distribu- 
tion of the energy. 

The rivers belong to the people and it is 


the people’s money which goes into develop- 


ing the hydroprojects. The people then 
should derive the maximum benefits from 
these undertakings and this can be achieved 


only by having the Government generate 


and transmit the electricity. 

And in addition to this palpably right 
principle is the fact that to do so is more 
profitable for the Government and the con- 
sumers. 


A Plea for Proper Administration of 
| Foreign Aid Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker at 
every sesssion of the Congress, appro- 
priations are requested and granted for 
foreign aid programs to particularly 
assist what we popularly term ‘“under- 


developed” countries. I have just re- 


ceived a letter which sets forth particu- 
larly well the feeling of so many Ameri- 


cans that such foreign aid is not winning © 


friends for us in the countries to which 
we are offering our aid and friendship, 
and that the job we intend to do through 
such appropriations is not being done. 
I believe it is imperative that we receive 
from the agencies administering such 
funds assurances that the situation de- 
scribed in this-letter can be and will be 
corrected, quickly and drastically, so 
that the planned programs may proceed 
without the possibility that the funds 
now being voted will be wasted in a 
manner so graphically described in the 
following letter: 

Gran HoTEL Bo.tvar, 
. Lima, Peru. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. ROOSEVELT: I have been in Peru 
for the last 3 weeks and because I speak 
Spanish I am able to converse with “the 
man on the street”—tax drivers, waitresses, 
guides, trainmen, etc. I am alarmed at the 
attitude (which is consistent among the 
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middle class people) mind the United 
States. 

(1) I have been told so many times that 
the United States sent food to Peru for the 
starving people—but that the food was not 
given to the people but sold to them by the 
politicians here. 

(2) I am told that $200 million has been 


: appropriated for housing—but the housing 


has never been built. 

Are these things true? Why don’t we send 
a commission with the money to see that 
the work is carried out? Why don’t we send 
a commission to see that the food is given 
to the people? 

The Germans are building some hospitals 
here now, but they have a commission of 
Germans here who are superintending the 
building, paying the workmen, etc. 

The average Peruvian says to me, “I don’t 
want communism, but I can’t see any other 
way to feed my children, get a homé, etc.” 

This situation of all the money in the 
hands of a few families or politicians is forc- 
ing the people toward communism. I heard 
a Communist delegation addressing a group 
of farmers in Cuzco last week, and, of course, 
Castro is their hero. 

The United States of America has become 
a joke because a man like Castro can shake 
his fist and we capitulate. We are going to 


lose South America to Khrushchev if we 


don’t “get on the ball” and help the poor 
people, not the rich people. | 

I spent 16 days in the Soviet last year, 
and during this time I met several American 
professors who were traveling or studying in 
the U.S.S.R. and it was gratifying to see how 
these mature, educated, and well-informed 
men could defend the American system and 
tear down the Soviet system. Why can’t we 
send our professors to these countries so they 
can talk with the people and turn them away 
from communism? Believe me, the situa- 
tion is serious and frightening. 

Cordially, 
Mrs. RUTH QUINN ARMSTRONG. 


Hellenic University of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
great city of Boston, in which my district 
is located, whose citizens I am privileged 
to represent—has been respectfully and 
rightfully described as the “Athens of 
America.” 

The dedication of its residents to 
things cultural, traditional, and tasteful 
is world renowned. Their intense dedi- 
cation has always been in the magnif- 
icent tradition of Hellenic civilization. 

It is only fitting, therefore, that the 
Greek community of America is planning 


to establish in Boston—their great en-. 


dowment of culture in the beautiful and 
practical form of a university to be called 
the Hellenic University of America. 

A cherished friend of mine, His 
Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos, primate 
of the Greek Orthodox Church in North 
and South America has provided the in- 
spiring leadership so necessary to such a 
challenging venture. 

The lay leadership for this unique 
Greek-American University has also been 
provided by a dynamic friend of mine, 
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Judge John C. ——d whose vigor has 
sparked the efforts for the all-important 
fund raising campaign. — 

At a recent function honoring His 
Eminence, this dedicated spiritual leader 
delineated to his people the theme of 


Hellenic Christian education as the 


symbol of Greek tradition and ideals, and 

spoke of the “struggle for the survival of 

Hellenic Christian civilization until the 

very end.” 

With great pleasure, I include in my 
remarks the eloquent and inspiring and 
memorable address of Archbishop 
Iakovos delivered at Brookline, Mass., 
Saturday, June 24, 1961: 

Appress GIVEN AT BANQUET BY His EMINENCE 
ARCHBISHOP IAKOVOS, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 
1961, BROOKLINE, MASs. 

This evening we are not participating in 


an ordinary banquet. This is not the usual . 


testimonial dinner, for it does not com- 
memorate an anniversary or the termination 
of one’s faithful service. We did not gather 
here this evening to praise anyone’s achieve- 
ments, nor to give encouragement and sup- 
port to one who begins a new endeavor. 

It is true, however, that those who or- 
ganized this banquet graciously selected this 
occasion in order to convey to me an up- 
lifting expression of moral support and 
spiritual encouragement. For this reason, 
I express to all of you my sincere gratitude. 
This banquet, however, is actually being 
given in behalf of education. 

This fact does not greatly alter the essence 
of my first observation. ForIr that 
education cannot possibly exist without 
people. It cannot stand alone. Education 
cannot be considered apart from its great 
donors and patrons—apart from those indi- 
viduals who are devoted to its ideals—from 
teachers and students—from the guardians 
and trustees of institutions of learning. 
Consequently, this banquet should be given 
in honor of the dean, the professors, the 
trustees, and the students of our school— 
but, certainly not in my honor. 

I do. not desire to feign humility, but pre- 
fer to think that I am adhering to the ethi- 
cal principles which should exist in our 
society and by which one should live. 
When it was suggested some time ago that 
this dinner be given in my honor, I did not 
object for two reasons. Without comment 
I accepted, first, out of respect for the 
trustees of the school and, second, in order 
to pay a tribute, long overdue but much 
deserved, to all those among you who have 
worked and are now working in behalf of 
education and culture. From this moment 
on, the banquet of this evening is in your 


honor. 


We have not given you any recognition for 
all the work that you have done during the 
past 25 years for the benefit of our theological 
school. You have heard a few “thank 
you’s”—but also how many bitter words. 
And this has happened because you have 
loved the school, because you have labored, 
because you have given, some from your 
abundance and others even from your defi- 
cit. And because you have loved the school, 
each of you has cultivated certain dreams 
about it. You visualized our school as a 
dynamic institution, as a serious academic 
plant of university stature. You expressed 
these dreams with faith—you made them the 
subject of discussion—and you have sacri- 
ficed time and money while talking and 
working for the school. At the same time, 


those who had not accomplished anything 
worthwhile or great in their life, came for- 
ward to slander you, to spread suspicion and 
to attempt a systematic attack against you. 
I warmly thank them, however, because they 
have swiftly awakened that spirit in our peo- 
ple which has raised the subject of education 
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to the level of a sacred uadertaking--srcsthis 
of sacrifice—and not one which leads unin- 
formed individuals into fruitless conversa- 
tions filled with prejudices. 

Today, all of our people speak of the 

school and most of our people want to make 
the school an institution of academic excel- 
lence. There are many among us who are 
determined to see our school become the 
nucleus of a university, because they recog- 
nize that such a spiritual creation will be 
a fitting climax of their endeavors and the 
glorious justification of their struggle in 
America. Our people deserve just such a 
justification. Because our people are great 
in spirit and achievements. 
_ Fortunately, our people are working—they 
are not victims of discussions. Our people 
are progressing—they do not waste their time 
in useless arguments. They give generously 
and eagerly—they do not restrict themselves 
to giving advice. They renounce and oppose 
negative criticism, a practice so ardently fos- 
tered by those who make up our living nega- 
tive opposition. 

I offer you these assurances as the re- 
sponsible ecclesiastical and spiritual leader 
of our church, after an analytical study of 
the observations which I have made after 
visiting more than 300 of the total number 
of our communities, that are spread out 
from Canada to South America. The arch- 
diocese expresses to you its deepest gratitude 
because you have always stood in the first 
line—the front line of responsibility toward 
the new generation and toward the genera- 
tions to follow. You have stood bravely and 
proudly as standard bearers and defenders 
of our great ethnic and religious traditions 
and ideals. Our great traditions and the 
holy ideals of our role in our church will 
comprise the balance of my remarks to you 
this evening. Our ethnic traditions are 
principally two: excellence and culture. Ex- 
cellence, not in a nebulous sense, but as a 
continuous effort toward progressive develop- 
ment and perfection of the individual. 

The ideals of our religion on the other 
hand are also dual: The fulfillment of our 
moral and spiritual personality in intimate | 
union with Christ, and the willingness to 
give freely—even to sacrifice—according to 
the example of our Saviour, for the survival 
and continuation of our threatened spiritual | 
and moral precepts. 

Basically our traditions and our ideals 
grew out of the history of Hellenism, a his- 
tory which has recorded the internal and ex- 
ternal struggles which have had as their 
goal the victory of light over darkness and 
of good over evil. The life of a man or the 
history of a nation which has not developed 
along such a line of struggle, # unworthy 
of anyone’s consideration. Our history 
makes up a significant part of the history of 
our race. And this history shall always 
be a struggle for the survival of Hellenic 
Christian civilization until the very end. In 
this struggle we shall not be victimized by 
the defeatism of a few, nor by the negative 
attitude of others, we shall not be stopped 
by the preaching of those who foresee a rapid 
amalgamation, nor by the cries of the wor- 
shipers of so-called practical logic. They 
refer to the idea of the university—and yet, 
they have never given even $1 for the growth 
or for the maintenance of our established 
afternoon or day schools. 

And since our traditions and ideals ar® 
not merely empty words, but actually make 
up our very history and life—for which we 
are ready to fight in order to preserve it un- 
defiled—for this reason we officially decl 
on this occasion, that Hellenic Christian 
ucation is the symbol of our endeavor. 
The ultimate goal of our efforts shall be the 
university—the climax of the programed 
growth and development of our school. 

The creation of the college is a decision 
of the trustees and the faculty, and it shall 
be realized—in spite of the studies being 
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made by certain individuals, who in their 
great concern for us, are trying to determine 
whether proper authority has = this 
step. 

This year the theological school embarks 
upon a program of reorganization of its 
curriculum and faculty. With the current- 
ly available prerequisites for the fulfillment 
of this program, we will be able to have, 
within 5 years, two schools: a college of 
liberal arts and sciences, and the School of 
Theology. To this goal, I formally commit 
myself this evening. I am determined, with 
the help of the Almighty, to climb this 
dificult road if need be alone. I do not 
suggest that I am courageous or heroic. I 
wish to offer this assurance of my determi- 
nation. I make this declaration fully aware 
of the responsibilities, which it implies. Of 
course, there is a vital need for your coop- 
eration; and, I know that I shall have it, 
because I seek it in behalf of our beloved 
- school. 

An awesome obstacle on our road forward, 
however, is the current debt $435,000. To- 
gether we shall move aside this great road- 
block, for I see your hands ready to join 
with mine in this great endeavor. 

Tonight’s banquet will be followed by 10 
other similar functions, which will be held 
in the metropolitan centers and the largest 
communities of the archdiocese; such as 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, Los An- 

es, San Francisco, Cleveland, Montreal, 

oronto, New York, and Detroit. They will 
be held between now and October 29, when 
I shall prepare to depart for my trip to India. 
I would not want to leave the United States, 
however, before the entire debt of the school 
is paid; $350,000 of the $435,000 must be 
paid by September 1. I feel certain, there- 
fore, that you can well imagine the pressure 
under which I find myself. But, my hope is 
in God, Who loves those who labor for good. 
And permit me to number you among those 
who love God. 


I shall journey to India as chairman of our 
delegation to the General Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. The delega- 
tion is composed of the Most Rev. Metro- 
politan Athenagoras of Elaia, the Rev. Fa- 
thers Georges Florovsky and George Baco- 
pulos, Mr. Peter Kourides representing the 
laity, and John Demakis, a graduate medical 
student from Chicago, representing GOYA. 
I shall also have the honor to preside over 
the policy and reference committee of the 
general assembly. This committee tradi- 
tionally carries the most serious responsi- 
bilities of all committees in the general as- 
sembly. I want to assure you that my dual 
role of pregident and archbishop has never 
flattered me. I grew in the service of the 
church, both here in America and in Switzer- 
land, and I realize the responsibilities, ob- 
ligations, and sacrifices necessary, if these 
high offices are to have content and prestige. 
I did not include in this reference to my 
responsibilities the obligation of silence, for- 
titude and spiritual endurance, so, impera- 
tive to an archbishop and to a president, 
so that he may hear all, and especially his 
so-called friends, who expect him to be en- 
terprising, positive, iron-fisted, radical, re- 
molder and revolutionizer of everything—and 
of course, from the very first week of his 
tenure of duty. 

In the service of Christ, His Church, unity, 
ecumenicity, education, society or the peo- 
ple in general—one succeeds, when he is pa- 
tient, and harkens to the voice of duty, and 
to the voice. of God. The unity of the 
churches, the subject of international peace, 
the restoration of society, the education of 
all in Christ, the salvation of even one soul, 
are all sacred causes for which one must be 
ready and eager to offer his own soul. With- 
out such an offering, without sacrifice, 


nothing can be accomplished. This exam- 
ple and lesson was clearly given to us by 
God, through His sacrifice of His only-be- 
gotten Son. 
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You may ask: Why should I say these 
things to you, this evening? I merely wish 
to emphasize that neither the union of 
churches—one of the growing concerns for 
which I shall travel to New Delhi, in behalf 
of our Ecumenical Patriarchate—nor the 
designation of our church as one of the ma- 
jor faiths in America—nor the academic 
maturity of our school, shall succeed, when 
the element of regular and unceasing sacri- 
fice is lacking in our life. 

And now, permit me to return to the ban- 
quet. My friends: I raise my glass in your 
honor, and to your health. I invite you to 
raise your glasses, and ask that you repeat 
the beautiful toast of David: ““‘The Lord is 
my shepherd I shall not want; He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; He lead- 
eth me beside still waters; * * * though I 
walk in the shadow of death I shall fear 
no evil, for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me; my cup runneth 
over, and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.’’ 

Live your life to its fullest extent in the 
Lord, dearly beloved, and be drunk from the 
cup of divine blessings—of divine grace— 
of divine love—and of your personal sacri- 
fices in behalf of Hellenic Christian culture. 
May our college—our school—and the kin- 
dling of the first torch that will light the 
way toward the much desired university— 
comprise the glorious crowning of your 
struggles and sacrifices and the fulfillment of 
your true joy in Christ Jesus. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also pleased to in- 
clude in my remarks the commence- 
ment address by the Very Reverend John 
Papadopoulos, the now retired dean of 
the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theo- 
logical School, in Brookline, Mass., on 
Sunday, June 25, 1961. 

In his brief speech the former dean 
announces the start of standard col- 
legiate classes and programs of univer- 
sity form and character next September 
at the theological school as a “resplen- 
dent symbol of gratitude of the Greek 
Orthodox people of America to their 
adopted country.”’ 

The dean also outlines the great clas- 
sical education which students at the 
Hellenic University of will 
receive. 

The dean’s address follows: 

THE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 
THE VERY REVEREND JOHN PAPADOPOULOS, 
DEAN OF THE GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGI- 
CAL SCHOOL OF THE HOLY Cross IN BROOK- 

LINE, Mass., ON SUNDAY, JUNE, 25, 1961 
Your Eminence, Your Excellency, Your 

Graces, fellow colleagues, members of the 


graduating class, students, and ladies and 


gentlemen, on this important day of com- 
mencement which climaxes the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year I am pleased to inform you of 
a most important decjsion reached by the 
house of trustees at its most recent meet- 
ing. This decision has set in motion plans 
to complement our theological school with 
a standard type college which will begin 
functioning this September and be com- 
pleted in 4 years. The theological school 
will sustain a 3-year program of studies, 
and by 1965 acquire a graduate department 
for specializing in various theological fields. 
The college and the theological school will 
constitute regular university schools, and 
upon their foundation the holy archdiocese, 
in cooperation with the Hellenic University 
Foundation, will make every effort to ac- 
quire another school and thus will be the 
kernel of the Hellenic University of America. 

This reality, which His Eminence Arch- 
bishop Iakovos has cultivated with deep in- 
sight since the first day of his enthrone- 
ment, and whose program was formulated 
by committees of professors from the theo- 
logical school and other distinguished in- 
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stitutions of learning, is the subject matter 
of this day on this auspicious occasion of 
commencement. Therefore, upon the 24th 
anniversary of Holy Cross Theological School 
which we observe today, the school appears 
before you with programs of university form 
and character. Twenty-four years of devel- 
opment for a spiritual institution are not 
much in comparison with the history of 
world-renown institutions of similar char- 
acter, many of whom are our neighbors here 
in New England. 


As you know, there have been numerous 
pronouncements made in Boston, and here 
on the spacious grounds of our theological 
school concerning the establishment of the 
Hellenic University of America. This is not 
a matter of vague daydreaming, but of 
concrete plans which are a necessity for the 
future of Greek Orthodoxy in America, and 
which should be made a reality in the near 
future of Greek orthodoxy in America, and 
tinent as a resplendent symbol of gratitude 
of the Greek orthodox people of America to 
their adopted country. 

Multibranched and fruitful trees spring 
from tiny seeds. The seed of the future 
Hellenic University is to be found in the 
aforementioned college for Greek classical 
studies. Greek philosophy and the tripartite 
Greek civilization, as well as by the theo- 
logical school for the study of Greek ortho- 
dox theology. 

In its kind, with regard to its organization, 
its educational system and purposes, the 
college of the theological school will be 
similar to the American 4-year colleges of 
liberal arts. However, in its fullness, the 


- eollege of the theological school will be cui 


generis, for it will have its own character in 
regards to Hellenic studies and Hellenic 
values and generally in regards to the Greco- 
Christian understanding of life. 

For this reason the students in the college 
of the theological school will not take four 
or less courses only, as in American colleges, 
but six or seven. Besides this, apart from 
the required courses of Greek and English, 
in which the college courses will be taught, 
Russian, Spanish and French will be offered 
as electives. It is a fact that he who knows 
foreign languages renders himself more valu- 
able and useful. Generally speaking, a clas- 
sical education, which wlil be offered by the 
college of the theological school, is that 
which, according to the recent meeting at 
Hamburg, Germany, of the ministers of edu- 
cation of Europe, “creates better characters 
and good citizens, educated in the absolute 
principles of freedom, of democracy and 
human dignity.” ‘Therefore the value of a 
classical education for our youth is gener- 
ally a real attested fact, and especially in 
the case of those who offer themselves to the 
service of the church and society. 

Thus, after 4 years of study, during which 
the students of the college will have the op- 


portunity, as well as the obligation, to take 


courses within a 4-year cycle of a classical 
program, as well as all the basic and special- 
ized courses, they will receive a bachelor of 
arts degree. 

It is understandable that, in order for this 
college to have satisfactory results, and in- 
deed in view of the fact that the theological 
school will be accepting those who wish to 
serve the Greek Orthodox Church, not only 
as priests, but also as servants of its other 
spiritual and administrative branches, it is 
necessary that the choice of candidates for 
the college be made with strict criteria. Not 
all should be accepted who simply have a 
high school diploma, but only those who 
show proven signs of being endowed with 
qualities of both intellectual and ethical 
merit. 

It is a constitutional need, in order that 
the theological school solve many of its 
basic problems, that those who register for 
study be distinguished as the choicest 
amongst the choice, for their love of study, 
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but above all for their mental and moral 
stability. | 

Graduates of the college matriculating in 
the theological school and destined for the 
’ highest office of the priesthood, will not be 
studying theology in order to exercise the 
profession of priesthood, but in order to ful- 
fill a divine mission, as representatives of 
Christ or indeed of the God-man Christ 
Himself, whom every priest should obviously 
imitate in word and deed. 

At all times, and especially today, in this 
confused age of social upheaval, when ra- 
tional people desire to approach God, the 
church needs priests aflame with God-like 
zeal and dedication to the duties of their 
sacred mission; men who, according to St. 
John Chrysostom, should examine the weak- 
ness of his soul before taking upon himself 
the burden of his responsibilities toward 
God, toward the church and toward society. 
So much for the college. 

Our theological school was founded in 
1937 as a preparatory school destined to offer 
a 2-year course in Greek studies to those of 
our younger generation who wished to at- 
tend the University of Athens for theological 
studies. However, the advent of World War 
II forced the school to develop its potential 
first into a 5- and then into a 6-year course 
Of study. With this program, which is still 
in effect, the theological school realized the 
goals for which it was founded. However, 
many of its graduates, for purposes of higher 
study and specialization find it necessary to 
matriculate in American, Greek and Eu- 
ropean universities, some of them while 
already ordained and others before ordina- 
tion. 

With the new program the theological 
school will not only meet the need imposed 
upon it for the complete preparation of our 
clergy but will also be projected, as it should, 
among international theological circles’ as 
the only Greek Orthodox university school 
in America. After the completion in 1965 
of the first cycle of its 3-year university 
program at which time the graduate depart- 
ment will be founded, the school, without 
doubt, as was emphasized by the distin- 
guished professor of the University of Ath- 
ens, Dr. Constantine Bonis, who studied our 
situation 2 years ago, will become renowned 
among orthodox and nonorthodox alike. 


Thus after a 4-year course the graduate 
will receive a bachelor of theology, and 
those who complete special studies in the 
graduate department will receive the degree 
of master of sacred theology. The theologi- 
cal school even today has a right to grant 
these two theological degrees. However, 
when its university status is recognized it 
will also be able to grant the degree of doctor 
of sacred theology as well as the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity. 

Today, upon the termination of the school 
year 1960-61, 14 are graduating from our 
theological school. Of the 14, 7 will be or- 
dained in the near future, and the other 
7 will continue in higher studies for 1 or 
2 years at various universities. 

Thus the total number of graduates of 
the theological school after 24 years of op- 
eration is increased to 263. Of these 263 
graduates 223 have been ordained and ‘are 
serving our holy archdiocese as priests in 
various communities. Besides the graduates 
continuing their education at American uni- 
versities, six of them have been studying at 
the University of Athens .and are now re- 
turning with degrees of that school. Two 
others are studying at the Haiki Theologi- 
cal School in Constantinople, another two 
are at Bossey University in Geneva for ecu- 
menical studies, and another two at Boston 
University. Upon the completion of their 
studies they will serve the archdiocese. 

In bringing this address to an end I take 
the opportunity to report many thanks to 
all who this year have supported in many 
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ways the theological school, especially all 
of you who have honored this modest occa- 
sion with your presence. I thank you. 


Leaders the Key, Says Ike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the front page of this morning’s New 
York Herald Tribune, an interesting ar- 
ticle by Earl Mazo appears under the 
headline, ‘‘Leaders the Key, Says Ike.” 

The story comments on the outstand- 
ing speech made by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp], 
a member of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee, during the consideration 
by the House of the Defense Appropri- 
ations Act for 1962. Former President 
Eisenhower has made. some very inter- 
esting and worthwhile comments on the 


Laird speech. 


Mr. Mazo’s column follows: 
LEADERS THE Key, Says IKE 
7 (By Earl Mazo) 
WASHINGTON, August 2.—Former President 
Eisenhower says that no increase in the 
military budget will assure an adequate de- 


fense if the Nation’s top leadership lacks the 


will and understanding to act, when neces- 


sary. 

His views were expressed in a recent let- 
ter to Representative R. Lairp, Re- 
publican, of Wisconsin, following a speech 
by the which was somewhat 
critical of President Kennedy’s performance. 

“Dear Met,” wrote the former President, 
“I have read your discussion, as reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, on the philos- 
ophy—and some of the history—of our se- 
curity effo 

‘a particularly like your insistence that 
the greatest single factor in the kind of 
struggle in which we are now engaged is 
the maintenance of the will and determina- 
tion to do whatever is necessary to defend 
ourselves and preserve our rights,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Without this will, spirit, and understand- 
ing, the United States would in the long 
run be defenseless even though we should 
double our expenditures for weapons of war.” 

Representative Larrp, in his speech, had 
declared that during the last decade or s0 
“the Soviets wanted to decoy our vision by 
dramatizing one or two dangers, so we would 
forget other dangers and react in a way 
which would open our flanks—our military, 
economic, scientific, psychological, and spiri- 
tual flanks.” 

The Eisenhower administration “fell into 
none of these traps,” he continued, “and I 
want the new administration to avoid them.” 

Representative Larrp wondered, however, 
about the Kennedy administration’s “will” 
and “understanding,” on the basis of its rec- 
ord to date. 

CITES CUBA DEBACLE 

“We have but to point to the debacle in 
Cuba and our back off in Laos to show there 
were strong statements made by the Presi- 
dent about how we would resist Communist 
aggression, but there was no action to back 
up these strong statements,” he said. 

statements are now made 
on Berlin,” he added, “will these statements 
cause us to blunder into war?” 
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The Wisconsin Representative had high 
praise for General Eisenhower's record and 
scorn for his critics. 

“The Eisenhower administration is the 
first administration which did not disarm 
America after a war’-—but, instead, it made 
the United States “the strongest, best pre- 
pared nation on earth,” he declared. 

It is “shocking,” he added, that some seek 
to discredit the Eisenhower record, especially 
since “among the discreditors are those who 
fiddled soothingly upon their violins of praise 
for the Truman administration, which ig- 
nored the dangers of communism and dis- 
mantled the finest conventional armies and 


the largest air and sea armadas in history.” 


Call Halt to Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning’s column by Donald Rogers 
in the New York Herald Tribune points 
up the need for our administration act- 
ing constructively in putting aside cer- 
tain kinds of spending for the balance 
of the current crisis. His statement that 
“the mightiest Nation on earth can’t 
meet its military obligations on a global 
scale while spewing its substance down 
every liberal rathole with total abandon” 
is especially appropriate at this time. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the August 3 New York Herald 
Tribune: | 

CaLL HALT TO SPENDING 
t (By Donald I. Rogers) 

The spectacular record highs set by the 
stock market were not solely the result of 
the renewed determination to build-up the 
defense and military programs. Many, in- 
deed a majority, of the biggest gainers were 
the stocks of corporations unrelated to de- 
fense, and thus are impervious to increased 
defense expenditures, except in a general 
way. 

The sudden spurt in buying which sent 
stock prices through all previous records, 
results from a conviction on the part of 
investors that the economy is due to be stim- 
ulated beyond anything in recognizable his- 
tory. Wall Street is convinced that there . 
are not even any remnants of a recession 
and that a new boom is underway. 

Professional traders were happy with the 
administration’s pump-priming programs, 
when such programs were needed. Since the 
market always performs barometrically, based 
on what traders expect will happen in the 
future, it’s obvious that they no longer see 
a need for domestic spending programs de- 
signed to create jobs and titillate the flow of 
capital. 

For the first time, then, Wall Streeters are 
beginning to back away from administration 
policy. They cannot understand the Presi- 
dent’s reluctance to cut back on any of the 
civilian programs to accommodate the mili- 
tary demands of the international situation. 

No one has raised a voice over the Presi- 
dent’s request to spend $3.5 billion in the 
arms buil , though some may sigh sadly 
at the thought of how much the services have 
managed to waste of past appropriations. 

But Mr. Kennedy’s total increase in spend- 
ing requests has come to $10 billion. Much 
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of this has no connection with defense. 
That which hasn’t, should be given most 
careful scrutiny by Congress. 

The economy is getting charged up and 
more than half of the depressed areas show 
significant gains in employment. Yet plans 
go merrily ahead to administer the hundreds 
of millions appropriated to alleviate the 
distress in these areas. 

Higher farm program costs are forecast, 


despite the fact that farmers want less of a. 


Government program and that the hungry 
Communist world is not in a position to ex- 
port food so that golden opportunities exist 
to sell surplus stocks of our food. 

Federal employees got another whopping 
raise last year, but the congressional hoppers 
are crammed with bills to give them new 
benefits and allowances, many with admin- 
istration approval. 3 

The President still stubbornly insists on a 
$6.1 billion education program even though 


the mythical nature of the school classroom 


and teacher shortage has now dawned on 
nearly every one. Also, from his near-empty 
Treasury, the President is strongly urging 
the use of $4.9 billion in loans and loan 
guarantees for his housing program. 

The debts of our States and cities are a 
mere fraction of the Nation’s $293 billion 
debt, but new aid to sewage facilities, hous- 
ing, urban problems, juvenile delinquency, 
and almost anything else you can think of 


is either already on the books or Congress is . 


under White House pressure to pass it. 

Since this military crisis seems real, the 
President should change his spending habits 
and he should tell the public that he is 
going to do so. Even the mightiest nation 
on earth can’t meet its military obligations 
on a global scale while spewing its sub- 
stance down every liberal rathole with total 
abandon. 

The public opinion polls and the off-year 
elections show clearly that there is no great 
public demand for such spending. Quite 
the contrary. The demand all comes from 
the professional liberals who think Amer- 
icans are bright enough to make more money 
than any other people, but too dumb to have 
any idea what to do with it after they get it. 
Of course, the rich liberals mostly inherited 
theirs, and the poor ones are nearly all on 
public payrolls. 

It’s not too late for President Kennedy to 
act constructively. Congress appropriates 
the money and in many cases it already has. 
This does not mean that the President must 
spend it. President Eisenhower refused to 
spend money for several programs that Con- 
gress had approved. 

Without losing face, the President could 
announce that the crisis requires us to put 
aside such spending for social justice as 
those charity housing projects for $8,000-a- 
year pauper families. 

He could stop pressing for more spending. 
His image wouldn’t suffer a bit. Responsi- 
ble citizens would respond warmly, should 
he demonstrate such a sense of proportion. 


Needed: Doublechecking of F oreign-Aid 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


“OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, at long last 
I have confirmation that a foreign policy 


briefing session of the State Depart- 
ment last April for newspaper editors of 


‘penny of his space race budget. 
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the Nation did not succeed in brain- 
washing a good friend and highly ad- 
mired editor in my congressional district. 
Walt Woodward, in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the Washington Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Inc., came to the 
Nation’s Capital in April with an open 
mind and a determination to get the 
facts. 

I had a special interest because Mr. 
Woodward is editor of the Bainbridge 
Review, a weekly newspaper in the subur- 
ban district which I live when I am home. 

An editorial in the July 26 issue of his 
paper gives the results of his appraisal 
of the foreign aid controversy. I can 

sum it up by quoting in part one of his 
own sentences: 

We think it would be wise for the Congress 
to tie a “watchdog” clause to the foreign aid 
money we sincerely hope it will appropriate. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the full editorial at this point 
with my own comment that I, too, hope 
Congress will appropriate money for 
foreign aid but only with the double- 
check of a full annual review of the pro- 
gram by the Appropriations Committees 
of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD OK, DOUBLECHECK FOREIGN 
AID 

Rarely do we comment here about non- 
local matters. It is our feeling that you 
know as much about the outside world as 
we do, and that we generally have no better 


background than you do against yo to 


frame an opinion. 

However, we did have the unusual oppor- 
tunity to participate in the Department of 
State’s first foreign policy briefing session in 
April. Because of this we not only feel we 
can comment on the present congressional 
battle over the proposed foreign aid appro- 
priation, but we also feel that we have a 
serious obligation to do so. 

We feel that a well-managed program of 
foreign aid is essential to the continued 
existence of the free world. That means the 
continued existence of you and yours as free 
and independent citizens. 

But it doesn’t appear that the Congress 
feels this way about it. If a substantial for- 
eign aid budget is approved, its supporters 
will have to fight for every dollar of it. 
Last week, both Secretary of State Rusk and 
Secretary of Treasury Dillon made unusual 
and personal appeals to every Member of the 
Congress in support of the President’s for- 
eign aid bill. 

On that same day, however, the House and 
Senate had agreed to give the President every 
Two days 
before, the House Rules Committee had 
voted to pigeonhole all Federal aid to edu- 
cation bills for the balance of the session. 
These two events spell trouble for foreign 
aid, in our opinion. On the one hand, Con- 
gress—excited by the scintillating prospects 
of men in space and men on the moon— 
couldn’t dole out the money fast enough. 
On the other hand, it refused to spend 
money for education domestically; I shudder 
to think what will happen to money for for- 
eign aid when some disappointed education 
enthusiasts start moaning about how we 
ought to spend our money to educate our 
own children. 

Meanwhile, foreign aid is a subject which 
has lost the happy, hopeful connotations it 
once had. There are “The Ugly American” 
and “Yankee, Go Home” 
mess and the loss of Laos. There is a gen- 
eral belief by miost citizens that Uncle Sam, 
after pouring out billions of his dollars, 
nevertheless is unpopular, if not hated, 
abroad. 


and the Cuban. 
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Yet we say here that it is our opinion that 
a well-managed program of foreign aid is 
every bit as important as Federal funds for 
education at home and certainly is worth 
more than excited overspending in a mad 
race to catch up in space. 

The key to our position is that the foreign 
aid program must be well managed. It is 
obvious to us that under both Truman and 
Eisenhower we wasted untold millions of 
dollars in a wild spending splurge in the 
name of foreign aid. It is not yet positive 
to us that the Kennedy administration will 
do better; we do think it has men in the 
Department of State who now see that our 
foreign aid money must be spent in specifi- 
cally directed programs to help the people 
of those undeveloped nations which still are 
undecided in a world divided between forces 
of freedom and tyranny. We meant to cap- 
italize “people” because we think that, in 
the past, many of our foreign aid dollars 
went to fatten some ruling dynasties. 

We think a simple program of helping 
some oriental farmer to harvest a better 
crop of rice from his land is vastly more im- 
portant than building a boondoggling super- 
highway through his paddies. 

It occurs to us that the Congress, in the 
past, has not been bashful about creating 
“watchdog” committees to doublecheck on 
the funds it appropriates. Generally speak- 
ing, we are not much for the legislative 
branch monkeying with the administrative 
branch of Government. In this case, and 
in view of the past record and the present 
doubts, however, we think it would be wise 
for the Congress to tie a “watchdog” clause 
to the foreign aid money we sincerely hope 
it will appropriate. 

We firmly believe Uncle Sam must con- 
tinue to be banker for the free world. But 
that doesn’t mean he should throw our 
dollars away. 


The Hour Is Late 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, we all 
realize the importance of recognizing 
the Communist menace we face. A con- 
stituent of mine eloquently analyzed this 
threat in an address delivered recently. 

I include, under unanimous consent 
heretofore granted, the address by David 


Hackett, of Elwood, route 4, Tipton 


County, Ind., in the Appendix of the 
REcorD and I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues this fine speech: 

THe Hour Is LATE 

(By David Haskett) 


In November of 1917 a small band of 
Communists seized control of the Russian 
state. In the short span of 44 years, the 
Communist bloc has grown to include one- 
third of the world’s people and one-fourth 
of the world globe. 

What is the driving force behind this grow- 
ing power? How can the free world stop 
this sweeping tide? We must find the 
answer to these questions for the hour is 
late. 

First, the motivating force of communism 
is devotion to an ideology—a fantastic ideol- 
ogy of world domination. Karl. Marx, who 
has become the father of Communist philos- 
ophy predicted a global revolution and the 
overthrow of capitalists by the proletariats, 
or working class of people. A dictatorship 
would then be set up for the benefit of the 
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workers. Everything and everyone would 
work for the benefit of the state. Thus, ac- 
cording to Marx, the slogan of communism 
becomes “from each according to his abil- 
ity, to each according to his need.” 

Marx reasoned that after this ideal final 
stage of communism was achieved, there 
would no longer be a need for the state to 
exist because the state was an instrument 
by which the ruling class oppressed the 
classes who were exploited. Since no one 
would be exploited, the state would dis- 
appear. 

Lenin internationalized Marx by pointing 
out that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
could only achieve socialism, and that the 
transition to communism could not come 
about until all nations came under the con- 
trol of the Communist Party. Only then 
would the state wither away. Thus, the in- 
evitable aim of communism must be world 
domination. 

How are these aims being achieved? The 
Communist ideology is achieving great suc- 
cess through protracted conflict. Dr. Rob- 
ert Strausze-Hupe, director of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute of the University 
of Pennsylvania, described the Communist 
strategy to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as follows: “The strategy 
of protracted conflict prescribes the annihi- 
lation of the opponent by a long series of 
carefully calibrated operations, by feints and 
maneuvers, by psychological and economic 
warfare, and by diverse forms of violence. 
It encompasses all known forms of violent 
and nonviolent conflict techniques, and 
fuses them into a weapons spectrum which 
begins on the left with the seemingly most 
innocent political activities, such as secret 
distribution of leaflets, and terminates on 
the right of the spectrum with the megaton 
bomb.”’ 

Louis J. Halle in his book ‘Civilization and 
Foreign Policy,” summarizes the ends and 
means of communism as follows: “Herein 
lies the heart of the Communist movement. 
Peace is to be achieved by means of war 
between social classes. Freedom is to 
be achieved by means of dictatorship. The 
withering away of the state is to be achieved 
by making the state omnipotent. Consent 
is to be achieved by force. The prevalence 
of love is to be achieved by the evocation of 
hatred. This contradiction of ends and 
means pervades the Communist movement 
and is basic for it.” So you see, commu- 
nism has an outdated and unreal purpose. 
It is pursuing a false ideology, yet it is 
growing. 

But what is our purpose? We have no 

definite purpose. We don’t know whether 
we are at peace or at war.. The Commu- 
nists know they are at war, and they are 
fighting that war. We are constantly de- 
fending ourselves against the Communist 
strategy to maintain our status quo, while 
Russia is on the offensive. 
We must formulate a purpose based on 
clear understanding of our position. I be- 
lieve firmly in the words of Chancellor 
Adenauer, of Germany, who said “Commu- 
nism is a false ideology. But it is an ideology 
and can only be met with moral and spiritual 
weapons. A nation with an ideology is al- 
ways on the offensive. A nation without an 
ideology is self-satisfied and dead.” 

The evidence is inescapable. When will we 
Americans begin to fight the ideological 
battle and make personal moral responsibil- 
ity our national policy? Unfaithfulness in 
the home, perversion in high places and 
low, decadence in the arts, lawless youth, 
class war, race war, dishonesty—these must 
be wiped out and replaced by a clean, 
straight, and God-directed America. We 
must be able to feel our country is living 
the ideals we have always stood for. We 
must renew the pride of our forefathers— 
first in ourselves, and then in our country. 
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In conclusion, I have attempted to answer 
two questions. First: What is the driving 
force behind the Communist bloc? The 
Communist ideology sees a utopia in which 
all mankind enjoys perfect equality in a 
classless, stateless society. This society, they 
believe, can come about by world domina- 
tion. This domination is being achieved 


through protracted conflict which is nibbling 
away the free world, while that part of the 


world stands confused with this type of war- 
fare. 

The second question was: How Can the free 
world stop the sweeping tide of communism? 
First, we must become informed of the world 
situation. Second, we must formulate an 
ideology—an ideology of personal moral re- 
sponsibility. We need a change of motives 


and character, a great cleansing and uniting — 


force for the Nation. 
We are losing world war III, the hour is 
late, but not too late to turn to the answer. 


Harvard, MIT Payments Big Boon to 
Cambridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appeared in the Boston Herald on July 
30, 1961, by Joseph P. Sullivan. It 
shows Cambridge as a most interesting 
and historic city in which to live and 
work. The city fathers and officials are 
justly proud of their two outstanding 
universities, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard. Their rela- 
tionship is one of close harmony and 
cooperation. 

The city management of Cambridge 
is a very well run stable government 
and we have within our confines the 


greatest scientific and best electronics 


center in the entire country. 

The article also relates the viewpoint 
of one of our most outstanding mayors, 
Edward A. Crane, of Cambridge. 

I feel that the following will be of 


interest to my fellow Members of Con- 


gress: 
HARVARD, MIT PAYMENTS BIG BOON TO 
CAMBRIDGE 


(By Joseph T. Sullivan) 


Anyone who says a community must be 
tax starved when educational facilities con- 
stitute one-third of its total land space cer- 
tainly couldn’t have Cambridge in mind. 

In this historic city, a canoe ride across 
the Charles River from Boston, such educa- 
tional giants as Harvard and MIT, although 
exempt from paying taxes, do however get 
along fine with the public till. 


POWERFUL FACTOR 


It is a relationship unique perhaps to the 
entire Nation. 

As a result, says Mayor Edward A. Crane, 
“they are a powerful contribution factor to 
our economy.” 

Briefly, the relationship works this way. 

When MIT, for example, purchases an 


apartment building to house students or 


classrooms it agrees to pay the city the go- 
ing tax rate on the property for the first 
year. During the next 20 years this pay- 


ment, “in lieu of taxes,” is reduced —* 


by 5 percent. 


Harvard doesn’t have the same agreement 
but does pay in lieu of taxes on its land— 
and this year, Mayor Crane noted, is also 
voluntarily paying on two student dormi- 
tory buildings. 

With this money, plus tax payments from 
both institutions on their investment prop- 
erties, Cambridge this year has collected 
$349,000 from MIT and $288,000 from 
Harvard. 

The investment properties include, for ex- 
ample, the old Ford motor plant near Bos- 
ton University Bridge which MIT leases to 
Polaroid and the Harvard-owned building 
which houses the Cambridge Trust Co. 


FIFTEEN NEW STRUCTURES 


Since World War II, MIT has added 15 
structures with a total value of well over 
$22 million and has spent over $7 million 
in either building additions or acquiring 
new properties. 

Since 1946 the institute has paid directly 
or indirectly to the city more than 4. mil- 
lion. 

Having MIT and Harvard, not to omit Rad- 
cliffe, certainly pays off in many other ways 
for the city. 

Harvard alone has an annual payroll of 
$84 million, a figure constantly reflected in 


_ store cash register sales throughout the city 


The total number of persons employed a 
both Harvard and MIT, running the gamu 
from faculty to janitors, is 20,000, althougr 
there are no figures immediately available tc 
show how many actually live in the city. 

When the Lever Bros. plant closed 2 years 


ago Mayor Crane points out in comparison 


that its payroll numbered only 500 persons. 

The most spectacular evidence, however, 
of the cooperation between the city and its 
educational institutions is the much- 
heralded “Technology Square,” a five-build- 
ing complex which will cover 15 acres and 
provide 3,000 jobs, plus, of course, putting. 


new property on the assessors’ list. 


-TWENTY-MILLION-DOLLAR COMPLEX 


Once the site of the old Lever Bros. com- 
plex and 5 acres of slums, the new venture 
represents a total investment of $20 million 
by MIT and Cabot, Cabot, and Forbes, real 
estate developers. 

It will primarily offer space for industrial 
firms, particularly lab space and administra- 
tive offices. 

And MIT will not establish a single one 
of its own educational facilities in the square 
thus making the eye-catching project the 
first of its kind in the Nation. For the first 
time an educational facility will have estab- 
lished a facility to provide for the city in 
which it exists. : 

That the project will contribute to the in- 
dustrial vigor of the city is indeed an under- 
statement. 

The first two buildings of Technology 
Square are expected to be completed in Jan- 
uary of 1963. Focal point of the project 
will be a magnificent 20-story central office 
building. 

Cambridge also benefits in other ways from 
its educational fortresses, beside the quite 
obvious fact that because of MIT and Har- 
vard, its reputation is known around the 
world. 

A downtown business block left to Harvard 
by Daniel A. Buckley, Cambridge newspaper- 
man and real estate Operator who died in 
1907, yields an annual income of $50 million. 

FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

This money goes directly into a Harvard 
scholarship fund for the use, only, of grad- 
uates of the Cambridge public school system. 
It constitutes the second largest scholarship 
fund at the university. 

No wonder Mayor Crane says, parodying 
a well-known business cg “education is 
our most important produ 

In other factors as pinpointed by thir 
Herald survey, another in a series of stories 


| 
\ 
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on Massachusetts cities Cambridge shapes up 
this way: 
SCHOOLS 

The city is about to complete a 5-year 
school replacement program. In the fall it 
will open its fourth new elementary school 
during this span. Each costs an average of 
$2 million and houses kindergarten through 
eighth grades. 

After regular school hours and during the 
‘summer three specially designed rooms in 
each school are used for recreational 


On the recreation front, incidently, the 
city boasts of its $2 million “Living War 
Memorial,” which comprises a gym, swim- 
ming pool, and stage, one of the best such 
facilities in the country. 

The city’s school building advisory com- 
mittee is also planning another elementary 
school. 

In handling its school population, Cam- 
bridge gets a tremendous’ assist from paro- 
chial schools within its boundaries. 

Of the 18,000 school age children in the 
city 7,000 receive their education in paro- 
chial schools. 

POPULATION DIP 

Primarily because of the exodus to the 
suburbs population is presently pegged at 
107,000, a drop of about 13,000 in 10 years. 

Yet, Mayor Crane says, city planning in all 
areas from roads to fire department service 
must take into account a population of about 
150,000, the difference being made up by the 
thousands of college students. 

The population, based on 107,000, breaks 
down to about 23,000 per square mile giving 
Cambridge the densest population in the 
State, second only to people-packed Somer- 
ville, which has 25,000 residents per square 
mile. Cambridge is 6 square miles. 


TAXES 

The 1961 tax rate is $69.80, a hike of $1.20 
over 1960. The increase is tantamount to 
money spent removing last winter’s seem- 
ingly never-ending snowfall. 

| WELFARE 

Three million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars was spent in this department last year 
representing 20 percent of the city’s budget. 


About 75 percent is reimbursed by the State > 


and Federal Government. 

Yet, Mayor Crane feels strongly that more 
funds should be forthcoming from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Welfare, he contends, should be considered 
as an area or regional problem because in 
many instances the community involved is 
‘not responsible for the majority of cases on 
its relief rolls. 

Can Cambridge, he says, be blamed when 
a firm in another town or city closes down 
and many of the unemployed move to the 
city seeking low rents? 


DEVELOPMENT 
Urban redevelopment 


Besides the clearance of 5 acres for “tech- 
nology square” the city is planning a 107- 
acre project in the Houghton area which is 
bounded by Western Avenue, Memorial Drive, 
McCarthy Road, Cowperthwaite Street, De- 
Wolfe Street, and Massachusetts Avenue 
bordering on the Central Square Common. 
Possibilities for the area include new hous- 
ing, a school, and a play area. 

Two acres have already been cleared over- 
looking Harvard Stadium for 77 apartments 
of middie income housing, and projects in 
two other locations have bogged down be- 
cause of inner belt delay. 


Inner belt 


To date only the Boston sections of the 
$150 million Inner Belt Highway have been 
laid out on the planning board. The Brook- 


line, Cambridge, and Somerville sections are 
still up in the air. 

According to a recent DPW estimate, the 
belt, even if Federal funds are granted, is 
still a minimum of 7 to 10 years away. 

The city already has used its right, granted 
by the State legislature, to veto the inner 
belt from coming into the city. 

If this veto power stands, says Mayor Crane, 
greater Boston’s highway program is stag- 
nated. 

The mayor has little use for the veta power. 
“After all,’’ he contends, “how, in effect, can 
a route be vetoed when it actually hasn't 
been proposed?’’ 

INDUSTRY 


“They talk about the textile industry leav- 


ing Lowell and New Bedford,”’ says the mayor, 


“put it must be remembered that many soap, 
confectionery, and baking companies pulled 
up their stakes here. 

“But, we’re not going to the weeping wall.” 

Today, he said, what with the influence of 
MIT and Harvard, “we are in transition. 
We are becoming an electronics center.” 

Every missile that was put up by the Gov- 
ernment, he points out, had at least one 
part made in Cambridge. 

He said that even in this transition stage 
Cambridge has been able to add a net in- 
crease of $5 million to the tax rolls each year 
since 1945 and that valuations now total 
$242 million. 

“This is a damn healthy economic climate 
for investment,” he said. 

And in view of the city’s bright future, 
through the prime cooperation of MIT and 
Harvard, he can even consider himself, as he 
said, a “content mayor.” 

So content, in fact, that he'll seek reelec- 
tion in November. 


Outstanding Representative Public 
Service Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. . Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment relative to the citation presented 
by the distinguished Vice President of 
the United States, LynNpon B. JOHNSON, 
to the retiring Chief of the U.S. Secret 
Service, Mr. U. E. Baughman, and to the 
other members of the Secret Service. 
The scroll presentation to the members 
was presented to Mr. James J. Rowley, 
the new incoming Chief. 

_ There being no objection, the state- 
ment and citation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR A REPRESENTATIVE CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C. 

On August 3, 1961, here in the Capitol, 
Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON, on behalf 
of the National Committee for a Representa- 
tive Congress, presented the committee’s 
Outstanding Representative Public Service 
Awards to members of the U.S. Secret Service 
and to the retiring Chief, Mr. U. E. Baugh- 
man. The scroll presentation to the mem- 
bers was presented to Mr. James J. Rowley, 
the new incoming chief. Other officials of 
the Secret Service present at the ceremony 
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were Paul J. Paterni, Deputy Chief, Edgar 
A. Wildy, Assistant Chief, and Chief Inspec- 
tor Michael W. Torina. Others present were 


August 3 


Robert Austin, chairman of the National 
Committee for a Representative Congress, 
and Charles Kress, former mayor of Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., and former U.S. Treasury en- 
forcement official who wrote the text of the 
award scrolls. 

The National Committee for a Representa- 
tive Congress is a group of public-spirited 
citizens organized as a nonpartisan group to 
promote and uphold truly representative 
government, and the committee awards are 
limited to specially selected Senators and 
Congressmen. In making awards to the 
Secret Service the committee announced 
that an exception was being made “because 
it felt the dedication, faithfulness, and de- 
votion to duty displayed by the Secret Serv- 
ice makes that organization outstandingly 
representative of the highest ideals of public 
srevice.”’ 

Because the Secret Service works quietly 
and without fanfare this most effective Gov- 
ernment Agency has not in the past received 
the amount of public recognition it has 
earned and deserves. The award by the Na- 
tional Committee for a Representative Con- 
gress is a timely and fitting tribute to the 
faithful men of the U.S. Secret Service who 
do so well protect the lives of our Presi- 
dents—even to the point of unhesitatingly 
sacrificing their own lives if duty requires. 


As the real extent of their public service is 


known better, I am sure these loyal and de- 
voted men will have the warm appreciation 
of a grateful Nation, as they continue their 
fine work under the efficient direction of thier 
new Chief, the competent and highly re- 
spected Jim Rowley. 

The text of the award scroll to the officers 


and members of the Secret Service follows— 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTTEE FOR 
A REPRESENTATIVE CONGRESS 
OFFICBRS 
Robert H. Austin, chairman, civic leader 
and business executive. 

Malcolm Currie, secretary, country editor, 
and publisher. 
Fred Hammes, treasurer, OPA, Hammes, 
Rockefeller & Silloway. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Dr. Clayton F. Andrews, past imperial po- 
tentate, A.A.O.N.M. Shrine. 

Gen. Charles Brandon Booth (retired), for- 
mer national head, Volunteers of America. 

Dr. Robert Bruce, former head, Vonteronce 
of Congregational Churches. 

Erle Cocke, Jr., former national com- 
mander, American Legion. 

Col. Howard Ellis Cox, attorney, former 
national head, Military Order of World Wars. 

.Hon. James H. R. Cromwell, former US. 
Ambassador to Canada. 

Hon. Ned Dearborn, fromer head, Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Mrs. Marie Friderich, past president, 
American War Mothers. 

Hon. Carl 8S. Hallauer, chairman of the 
board, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Rabbi Jacob Hurwitz, Temple Israel, Con- 
servative. 

David R. Owens, Honolulu business execu- 
tive, civic leader. 

Mrs. Anne Peterson, coowner, radio sta- 
tion WTHE. 

Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan (retired), 
mer Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army. 

Dr. Guy Snavely, former head, Association 
of American Colleges. 

Hon. Louis Taber, former head, National 
Grange. 

Gene Tunney, civic leader, captain, U.S. 
Navy, former world heavyweight champion. 


Dr. Charles R. Wilson, director, Colgate 
University Foreign Policy Conference. 


for- 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CONGRESS AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING 
REPRESENTATIVE PUBLIC SERVICE TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE US. SECRET SERVICE—FOR 
AN OUTSTANDING RECORD OF DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


In exemplifying the best principles of rep- 


resentative government by faithfully and ef- 
fectively serving the responsibility and trust 
imposed by the people of the United States to 
provide that their President and his family 
shall be kept secure from any violence or 


physical harm; 


In stanchly upholding over the years a 
brilliant tradition of unselfish public service 


at the highest level, unhesitatingly placing. 


official duty before any personal considera- 
tions of self, family, or even life, being the 
only group of our Federal servants whose 
daily duty demands that they walk with 
death at their side—ever ready and willing 
to shelter their Presidential charge with 
their own bodies and themselves receive an 


assassin’s bullets; 


In thus devoting their lives as dedicated 
men to serving humbly, in quiet unsung 
glory—their efficient achievements often 
known to but themselves and their leaders. 
Each a modest hero of courage and self- 
sacrifice, eternally conscious day and night, 
of his solemn obligation to do his fullest 
part and give life itself if so demanded, to 
make and keep the U.S. Secret Service a 
shining, untarnishing symbol of real faith- 


- fulness to high duty—of humble men nobly 


committed to the stern requirements of a 


- grave public responsibility which insists that 


each shall be a man of whom the world can 
say, “Greater love of duty hath no man than 
that he be ever ready to lay down his life 
for that duty.” 


Attest: 
ROBERT H. AUSTIN, 
Chairman, 
MALCOLM CURRIE, 
Secretary. 


Community Development in Western 
Niceri 


EXTEN SION REMARKS 


HOR. JEFF ERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly one of the most effective means of 
providing assistance to the newly de- 
veloping nations of the world is through 
comunity development programs where 
aid is carried on at the grassroots level. 

Earlier this year an international 
conference was held at Seoul, Korea, to 
discuss community development pro- 
grams. One of the important addresses 
at this conference was delivered by the 
Honorable Oba C. D. Akran, Minister 
of Economic Planning and Community 
Development, Western Region, Nigeria. 
I commend the following excerpts of 
Mr. Oba’s address to my colleagues at- 
tention, and particularly the final para- 


graph which expresses a challenge to the 


Western democracies and the hope of 
the underdeveloped countries that this 
challenge will be met: 
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THE CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
AND HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


(An address delivered on May 8, 1961, by the 


Honorable Oba C. D. Akran, Minister of . 


Economic Planning and Community De- 

velopment, Western Region, Nigeria, and 

head of the Nigerian delegation to the 
conference ) 

1. Let me first express my appreciation 
for the honor conferred on me by this con- 
ference in inviting my views on a matter I 
believe to be of very great importance to 
underdeveloped countries, and of greater 
moment than peoples outside those coun- 
tries would attribute to it. To the people 
of the United States I am also very grateful 
for the very generous way in which they 
have financed my travel to this conference. 
I am grateful, too, to the people and Gov- 
ernment of western Nigeria and, indeed, of 
the whole Federation of Nigeria: it is be- 
cause of the magnificent response of our 
people—particularly of western and eastern 
Nigeria—to the appeal of community de- 
velopment, and indeed, to the rapidly in- 
creasing rate at which that response is 
gathering momentum, that what I am going 


to say here, chiefly about western Nigeria, 


may be of some small use. 

2. Western Nigeria is a territory compris- 
ing about 7 million persons on an area of 
45,000 square miles. In the region’s House 
of Assembly (ie. the elective House) there 
is equal representation of all areas of the 
region, on a population basis—every adult 
male and female, aged 21 or over, being en- 
titled to vote. The region enjoys a very 
stable Government which has the confidence 
of all its peoples. 

3. I will begin by attempting a definition 
of the term “Community Development”. 
Community Development is a movement de- 
signed to promote the voluntary participa- 
tion of the people themselves in efforts to 
improve their level of living with as much 
reliance as possible on their own initiative; 
and the provision of technical and other 
services in ways which encourage initiative, 
self-help and mutual help and make these 
more effective. 

4. With internal self-government in 1954, 
Community Development carried on for a 
while along colonial lines. But not for long. 
For now the grumbling of the people was of 
much significance. The process of reason- 
ing together with local communities had 


begn. But this was the beginning also of 


something much more interesting: the be- 
ginning of the discovery of a vast heritage 
which was in danger of being lost—at least 
as a tradition of action. Native institu- 
tions acquired a new and important sig- 
nificance. Reawakened, these became auto- 
matic and very efficient organs of commu- 
nity development. At last, the communities 
were in fact being developed: the projects 
which they carried through now became part 
and parcel of the life of the villages. 


5. In the circumstances of underdeveloped 
countries it necessarily devolves on Govern- 
ment to awaken among the masses of the 
people powerful incentive to work and to 
produce more. Government must devise 
ways and means of attuning the masses to 
the use of modern technology and scientific 
methods, particularly in the field of agricul- 
tural expansion and in industries. Finally, 
but by no means the least, Government 
must undertake the task of making its ter- 
ritory something more than a geographical 
expression—a nation, at peace with itself. 
But Government can achieve some measure 


_of success in these things only if the race 


to catch up with modernity new methods 
find and strengthen links with the patterns 
of the past. 
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6. In western Nigeria the story of organ- 
ized Community Development began really 
in October 1954 when a separate Department 
of Government—the Ministry of Develop- 
ment, as it was then called—was charged 
with special responsibility for Community 
Development. In the main, the work of the 
Community Development Section of the 
Ministry was in two parts; namely, youth 
clubs and organizations, and local construc- 
tion projects. 

7. Two major institutions of very great 
importance of fundamental education and 
to training in leadership came into exist- 
ence, the one in 1949, the other in 1956. 
These are the Man O’War Bay Training 
Camp run by the Federal Government of 
Nigeria and the Shasha River Training Camp 
run by western Nigeria. In these two . 
camps, regular courses are held during 
which men and women are taught the dignity 
of labour, the meaning of selflessness, the 
value of mortification and such other social 
virtues as humility, honesty. of purpose, co- 
operation and truth. 

8. It is evident that the system is suc- 
ceeding. People have now started to under- 
take on their own construction of projects 
required to satisfy their felt-needs, such as 
building roads, village community centers, 
postal agencies, community school buildings, 
village markets, dispensaries, and maternity 
centers, without waiting for the Govern- 
ment to provide them. The policy is to 
share the cost of such projects between the 
Government and the people. The people's 
share takes the form of labor, land, cash, 
and materials. The Government provides 
technical advice and grants not 
one-third of the total cost of the projects. 


‘But there is need for better coordination of 


efforts, and to this we have devoted some 
attention since the beginning of this year. 

9. We in western Nigeria, indeed all Ni- 
geria, see community development as a very 
powerful instrument of nation building— 
whether from the economic, social, or polit- 
ical aspect. We are convinced that the im- 
mense importance of the part which tradi- 
tional institutions and patterms can play 
cannot be overemphasized. We have, ac- 
cordingly, in January this year, replanned 
our method of approach to give emphasis 
to the place of the village and of village in- 
stitutions. We have divided the whole of 
western Nigeria into blocks of 10 villages, 
with an officer styled community develop- 
ment assistant in charge of each block. Next 
above this officer, and having control of a 
group of blocks (i.e., a division) is a com- 
munity development officer. Over this other 
officer is a senior community development 
officer who takes charge of the largest field 
unit, a circle—i.e., a group of divisions. At 
the ministry’s headquarters is a chief com- 
munity development officer who, assisted by 
a principal community development officer 
and by a training officer, supervises the gen- 
eral affairs of the department, under the 
general policy direction of my permanent 


secretary. 

10. I think the weaned of our success has 
been in the strength of our community de- 
velopment in the broad sense of that con- 
cept. When I look to the future and to the 
vast problems that lie ahead, I am convinced 
that in order to go forward politically, so- 
cially, and upon a sound economic basis we 
need to strengthen more and more our com- 
munity development. 

11. I said before that the subject of com- 
munity development is of great moment to 
those of us from underdeveloped countries. 
In Nigeria, for example, our problems of un- 
employment and of industrialization and of 
scarce capital are aggravated by the phe- 
nomenon which I like to refer to as the 


a 

‘ 
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England, America, and the 
other advanced countries had a first indus- 
trial age. which they revolutionized to pro- 
duce the present age of rapid mechanization 
and of intricate technology, where the robot 
machines are displacing men with, they say, 
economic advantage. Because we are late- 
' comers on the stage, we have missed the first 
industrial age—which we cannot now relive. 
This handicap, with all its difficulties of ad- 
justment are baffling hurdles which never- 
theless we must cross. It is no easy task 
for those of us who are at the helm of 
affairs in underdeveloped to lead men from 
the stage of peasant agriculture and intro- 
duce them abruptly to the age of compli- 
cated diesel machines. I think that the 
advanced countries do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate what contribution the underdeveloped 
countries are making to the course of de- 
- mocracy in that when, upon leaving the 
barren shores of colonialism we found our 
peasant economy in harsh competition with 
the machine economies of the advanced 
countries of the advanced, we did not in- 
temperately take leave of democracy or break 
down in sheer frustration. Either would 
have been to the detriment of the course of 
Western democracy. 

12. If I may end by making an appeal: the 
plank on which the Western democracies 
will founder is not the race of who arrives 
first at the moon, nor who first places a bus 
load of men in orbit around the sun. No; 
not on these or such like. But if ever de- 
mocracy should fail in the emergent nations 
of Africa, then shall the Western Powers 
have truly failed. We in Africa are deter- 
mined that it shall not fail. We hope you 
of the Western democracies will not fail us 
in what ought to be the joint venture to 
murture democracy through the cultivation 
of community development. 


No Compromise on Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. R.WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one 

of the factors contributing to the gen- 
eral lack of confidence in our wavering 
foreign policy has been the administra- 
tion’s fantastic maneuvering on the issue 
of Red China’. admittance to the United 
Nations. 
_ The serious concern among our Na- 
tionalist Chinese allies is evidenced by 
the visit to this country of Vice Presi- 
dent and Premier Chen Cheng. This 
visit has served to focus greater atten- 
tion on our China policy, if not to clarify 
the innermost feelings and desires of the 
architects of that elusive policy. 

The subject was dealt with by an ex- 
cellent editorial appearing in this morn- 
ing’s edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. That editorial follows: 


No COMPROMISE ON RED CHINA 


Reiteration, in yesterday’s Kennedy-Chen 
joint communique, of American opposition 
to seating Red China in the United Nations 
Was appropriate and expected. But the 
communique did not settle those doubts, 
which have risen naturally from defeatist 
statements by administration leaders, about 
how vigorously the new administration is 
prepared to press its opposition. 
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On the annual question of whether the 
Assembly should debate Red China’s admis- 
sion, the margin of U.S. victory has been 
growing slimmer. Last year the vote was 42 
against debate, 34 in favor and 22 absten- 
tions. What chance there is of keeping it 
off the agenda this year may well turn on 
the administration’s making compellingly 
clear that this is a matter about which it 
cares. 

It has reason to care. 


Red China’s admission would be a shatter- 


ing blow not only to the United States and 
ite nationalist allies, but to the cause of 
global freedom and to the integrity of the 
UN. itself. 

By refusing the seat to the Mao govern- 
ment the U.N. is not, as critics insist it is, 


ignoring 650 million people, pretending they 


don’t exist or denying them representation. 
The Chinese people are already represented in 
the U.N., both in the Assembly and on the 
Security Council. 
ment—a tyranny imposed on those people 
by force of arms—is excluded. 

If Mao wants in, let him submit the choice 
to the Chinese people. ‘ 

Those Chinese who are free to express their 
choice—the millions of oversea Chinese 
throughout southeast Asia, the refugees who 
still stream into Hong Kong—overwhelm- 
ingly choose the Nationalist alternative. To 
replace Chiang’s delegation with Mao’s at 
the U.N. would not give the Chinese people 
representation, but would take it away. 

Red China has never repented its bloody 
war against the U.N. in Korea. It stands 
guilty of repeated aggression, direct and in- 
direct, against its Asian neighbors. It openly 
proclaims a doctrine of aggressive violence. 
It refuses to renounce force in the Formosa 
straits. It preaches hate; monstrous, calcu- 
lated lies are the staple of its incredibly 
vicious propaganda. 

The U.N. Charter provides that, in addition 
to the original signers, membership is open 
to “peace-loving states which accept the ob- 
ligations contained in the present charter 
and which * * * are able and willing to 
carry out these obligations.” Among these 
obligations are respect for human rights, for 
international law and the sanctity of agree- 
ments, the peaceful settlement of disputes— 
@ long catalog adding up to responsible 
good neighborliness. 

By no contortion of semantics could Red 
China qualify, under the charter, for mem- 
bership. For the Assembly even seriously to 


debate admission would demean its dignity | 


and compromise the principles of moral order 
on which the U.N. rests. 

Peiping has unendingly flaunted its con- 
tempt for everything the U.N. stands for. 
But if the UN. is not to capitulate to its 
bullying, vigorous leadership is going to be 
needed from the United States—vigorous, 
uncompromising leadership, clearly unwill- 
ing to countenance defeat by default. 


Several Billion Candle Ends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, we in the United States should by 
now be fully aware of the problem of 
watching over billions of dollars of pub- 
lic money. The control of public ex- 
penditure in Great Britain has become 
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equally difficult, according to a recent 
article in the Economist, and I feel my 
colleagues would benefit from a reading 
and comparison of the equal concern 
now felt in that country over “hiding 
weaknesses under a bushel,” so to speak. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the July 22, 1961, issue of the 
Economist: 

SEVERAL BILLION CANDLE ENDS 


(A first judgment on the Plowden report 
which was published just before we went to 
press.) 

The Plowden report on “Control of Public 
Expenditure” bears many of the marks of an 
intelligent civil servant’s document; senior 
officials from several departments sat on the 
committee with Lord Plowden and three 
other outsiders, and although the published 
report is issued solely in the names of these 
last four men, the views expressed carry with 
them a certain cachet of what is thought to 
be best by the wisest men in Whitehall. It 
is therefore reasonable to consider them with 
that leaning in mind. The report’s main 
recommendation is quite obviously right. 
Whether or not government planning is to 
be regarded as a dirty word for outside indus- 
try, it is high time that government expendi- 
ture itself was planned. At present, says the 
report, “‘the tendency is for expenditure de- 
cisions to be taken piecemeal’; henceforth 
or, rather, once the necessary organizational 
changes have been made, “decisions involving 
substantial future expenditure should always 
be taken in the light of surveys of public 
expenditure as a whole, Over a period of 
years, and in relation to the prospective re- 
sources.” 

The pill in the pudding is that, once the 
government has made these long-term sur- 
veys, the report assumes that should not 
tell anybody about them: 

“It is doubtful whether any government 
will feel able to place these surveys before 
Parliament and the public. Todo this would 
involve disclosing the government’s long- 
term intention for a wide range of public 
expenditure; and also explaining the sur- 
vey’s assumptions about employment, wages, 
prices and all the other main elements in the 
national economy. It would be surprising 
if any government were prepared to do this.” 

This is an argument that no government 
should be allowed to get away with—at least 
in the extreme form that appears to be 
adumbrated in this so authoritative report. | 

In fact, the case for maximum and in- 
formed and pertinacious public debate is 
strengthened by a consideration of the three 
examples of the sorts of decisions through 
which the committee sagely suspects that 
the largest amounts of public money may 
be being wasted today. The main fields of 
waste, it believes, lie in the “no man’s land 
between policy and administration.” The 
first typical sort of case “may be a subsidy 
to a farm or an industry or an area, given as 
a temporary pump primer yet continued de- 
spite the fact that the recipient has poor 
prospects of ever becoming self-sufficient 
again.” Second, “the social changes of the 
last 15 years have altered the incidence of 
hardship, so that there now may well be ex- 
cessive social services for some purposes and 
inadequate ones for others” (the report bold- 
ly suggests that some agricultural grants 
may come into this category). Third are 
cases in which quick changes and happen- 
ings in the military or international field, 
or in industry, agriculture or transport lead 


to a strong pressure for governmental action, 


often in the form of large capital projects: 
these cases often arise at short notice and 
with what appears to be pressing urgency, 
fanned by parliamentary and public opinion. 
The consequence may often be that they are 


j 
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not subjected to adequate financial examina- 
tion. These are all cases in which subse- 


_ quent history often shows great waste. 


The first two sorts of waste are of a kind 
that politicians find it difficult to cut out, 
until a mass of newspaper articles has 


helped to create an informed opinion in 


favor of doing so. The third sort of waste 
is implicitly blamed by the report on pres- 
sure by uninformed public opinion, but that 
pressure will certainly not be made easier to 
resist if the trend in any new system of 
long-term planning is for the Government 
to keep its long-term expenditure estimates 
secret to its pristine self and leave the pub- 
lic in the dark. 

The second major potentiality for waste 
in the public service lies not in, the way that 
the state takes its expenditure decisions, but 
in its system of control over the way in 
which those decisions to spend are carried 
out. Basically, the right trend here—to 
which the committee gives its blessing— 
must surely be to make the.Treasury more 
of an efficiency audit organization and to 
leave more of the purely detailed manage- 
ment of expenditure to the departments 
themselves. “The Treasury,” says the re- 
port, “should use the submissions on indi- 
vidual expenditures mainly to form a judg- 
ment on the efficiency of the department’s 


administrative machine; and it should ex- . 


press its views about the administration 
rather than about the individual submis- 
sions themselves.” In performing this salient 
Treasury task, the report notes that “in- 
creasing attention has been paid in recent 
years in the civil service to comparisons of 
performance of units in different depart- 
ments but engaged in the same field of work, 
such as regional offices, hospitals, research 
establishments; and to comparisons of the 
way in which the same job is done by many 
departments, e.g., information work; build- 
ing costs and so on.” 

It is important that these comparisons 
should be increasingly made, throughout the 
public service. And, once again, although 
one suspects that Whitehall would hate this, 
why on earth not publish them? 


Within the individual departments, the . 


report recognizes “the burden of work which 
falls on permanent secretaries in carrying 
out their triple function of policy advice, 
finance and management”; but hints deli- 
cately that some permanent secretaries 
should devote more time to the last. To 
help them, it recognizes that “the post of 
principal establishment officer, as adviser 
to the permanent secretary on staffing and 
organization, should be regarded as one of 


the most important posts.” Does this go 


far enough? Should not most of the bigger 
departments have the equivalent of a gen- 
eral manager in them, separate from and 
just below the policy-advising permanent 
secretary? Any big commercial .organiza- 
tion would be likely to arrange things that 
way; in a newspaper, which is not an en- 
tirely jejuene analogy, the editor (as policy- 
maker) and general manager are always 
separate posts. 

The other big and remaining problem, 
which is not really solved by this report, is 
that of securing effective outside supervision 


over the whole machine. The report makes 


no mention of the case for having a senior 
cabinet minister, separate from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as a sort of direc- 
tor of the bureau of the budget to oversee 
Government expenditure as a whole. It says 
merely (and somewhat idealistically?) that 
there should be an improvement in the ar- 
rangements to enable ministers to discharge 
their “collective responsibility” for this; 
ministers should not regard themselves as 
poachers whose job is to get the biggest vote 
for their department, leaving the Chancellor 
as the sole gamekeeper. | 

The report also does not exactly overdo 
its enthusiasm for the parliamentary watch- 
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dogs in their Estimates and Public Accounts 
Committees. “We have not formed the im- 
pression,” it says in one of several loaded 
negatives, “that the work of the committees, 
taken as a whole, is imposing an unreason- 
able load upon the Permanent Secretaries 
or upon the departments in relation to its 
intrinsic importance.” But it does hope 
that the committees will realize that the 
Treasury cannot constantly be expected to 
give as much independent advice and com- 
ment to them on detailed points as it did 
when Government expenditure was much 
smaller and more directly Treasury-con- 
trolled than now. As for parliamentary con- 
trol of the nationalized industries, “the 
overriding eonsideration in our view is to 
strengthen the managements”; once that is 
done, the report implies, Parliament should 
be careful not to keep getting in their hair. 


Undoubtedly, there is a great deal of good — 


sense in this. There is equally good sense 
in another polite dig that the report makes 
at the politicians—and one that is especially 
topical at this time: The committee is all 
against “attempts, at moments of infla- 
tionary pressure, to impose short-term ‘econ- 
omies’ ” in current Government expenditure. 
These “are rarely successful and sometimes 
damaging”; they are “frustrating to effi- 
ciency and economy in the running of the 
public services.” 

But, when all this has been said and fairly 
granted, and when tribute has been paid to 
the high value of much of this report, the 
main problem of watching over so many 
thousands of millions of pounds of public 
money remains. Perhaps the best solution 
would be to have some such body as the 
Plowden committee set up to review the 
situation and the mechanism every 7 years 
or so; but next time to make it even more 
an outside, and less an internal, committee; 
and all the time, instead of tending to hide 
both improvements and weaknesses under 
a bushel, to lay much more information 
about trends in the expenditure of tax- 
payers’ money, and about internal audits 
of efficiency in spending it, frankly before 
the public. | 


Television Bill Extending Present Ob- 
scenity Penalties to Broadcasting of 
Crime, Violence, and Brutality Pro- 
grams Hailed as Step in the Right 
Direction by Catholic Leader - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
ciples contained in my bill, H.R. 8435, 
amending title 18 of the United States 
Code to provide that the present penal- 
ties for obscenity on radio and televi- 
sion programs shall extend to the broad- 
casting of crime, violence, and brutality 
programs have been hailed as “a step in 
the right direction” by one of our coun- 
try’s outstanding church leaders. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph 
E. Schieder, director, youth department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
in testimony before the Senate Juvenile 
Delinquency Committee, pointed out that 
there was a 98-percent increase in crime 
in the period 1950 to 1960, and that the 
year 1960 in itself presented to the Na- 
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tion a 14.2-percent increase over 1959. 
He called these figures “shocking in the 
full sense of the word” and said they 
were “almost incredible statistics.” 


He declared that— 

I cannot conscientiously dismiss the idea 
of a basic relationship between these gross 
percentages and the same decade in which 
television passed from the status of luxury 
to that of practical necessity, and proved to 
have an almost totalitarian grip on the 
minds of the people. Further, that decade 
saw the rise of the great program cycles 
which are recognized in the programing of 
the industry: the cops-and-robbers cycle, 
the cycle of the western, of the private eye, 
and so on. A minimum of recollection will 
remind us that the dominant characteristic 
of the cycles, however, has been crime and 
violence. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Jo- 
seph E. Schieder then said: 


Those of us who are professional youth 
workers have come to have a very healthy 
respect for the power and influence of s0- 
called audiovisual techniques. There is 
hardly an up-to-date school or leisure-time 
program in the United States which is not 
equipped, today, with the latest technical 
facilities in sound, cameras, and projectors. 
The monetary investment alone, to say 
nothing of the operational successes, testi- 
fies to the extreme impact which such tech- 
niques have. Following that line of thought, 
therefore, I suggest that the same power— 
blissfully controlled in classroom, commu- 
nity center, parish hall—is literally raging 
uncontrolled from our television sets. And 
far from hitting an environment-disciplined 
audience, it is hitting an audience comprised 


of young people and children who qufte 


normally savor the sweet taste of rebellion— 
a well-documented temptation to youth. 


He went on to say that in looking to 
solutions to the rise in crime, we can ac- 
cept solace from such effective measures 
as those established in Canada in the 
recent past, where a rigid penalty struc- 
ture exists in reference to a hard and 
realistically broad definition of obscen- 
ity. ‘ 

My bill, H.R. 8435, the principles of 
which this distinguished churchman 
called ‘“‘a step in the right direction,” 
is based on a 1959 amendment to Cana- 
da’s criminal code, which provides that: 

Any: publication, a dominant character- 
istic of which is the undue exploitation: of 
sex, or of sex and any one or more of the 
following subjects; namely, crime, horror, 
cruelty, and violence, shall be deemed to be 
obscene. 


Certainly we can learn from Canada, 
and, in this instance, it is high time we 
did learn if we are to successfully pro- 
tect the very foundations of our society 
from criminal elements. 

My bill will arm the Department of 
Justice with power to deal with the un- 


due exploitation for profit of crime, 


horror, cruelty, brutality, sex, and vio- 
lence by those who broadcast programs 
which appeal to our baser instincts, and 
which go far beyond the bounds of lib- 
erty to license. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy has 
several times declared that there is a 
definite relation between our rising crime 
rates and some of our TV programs. 

Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, chairman of 
the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee, recently produced written 


| 
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- evidence of orders calling for more stress 
on sex and violence on TV programs. 

I include here, as part of my remarks, 
the statement of the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Joseph E. Schieder, and the 
text of my bill, H.R. 8435: 

TESTIMONY BY THE RIGHT REVEREND MONSI- 
GNorR JosEPH E. SCHIEDER, DirREcTOR, YOUTH 
DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE, REGARDING CRIME, VIOLENCE, 
AND BRUTALITY AS PORTRAYED ON TELEVI- 
SION 
As* director of the youth department of 

the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 

I am honored to add my voice and opinions 

to the record of your inquiry into the por- 

trayal of crime, violence, and brutality in 
television. 

That these disorders are portrayed needs 
no certification: not only can we simply 
flick a television dial to prove the point, but 
also we can consult printed guides and news- 
paper schedules—to find the succinct sen- 
tences which describe a fantastic variety of 
bloody or brutal offerings. 

At the outset, I note that in the last few 
days press notice has been given to a report 
prepared by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in which some almost incredible sta- 
tistics are projected: that there has been in 
the United States a 98-percent increase in 
crime in the period 1950 to 1960, and that 
the year 1960 in itself presented to the 
Nation a 14.2-percent increase over 1959. 

These figures are shocking in the full sense 
of the word. Indeed, I strongly hope that 
they are sufficiently shocking to force a 
truly responsible public inquiry into their 
meaning for a free and democratic society. 
And, while it may seem too pat an approach, 
I.cannot consientiously dismiss the idea of 
a basic relationship between these gross per- 
centages and the same decade in which tele- 
vision passed from the status of luxury to 
that of practical necessity, and proved to 
have an almost totalitarian grip on the minds 
of the people. Further, that decade saw 
the rise of the great program cycles which 
are recognized in the programing of the in- 
dustry: the cops-and-robbers cycle, the cycle 
of the western, of the private eye, and so on. 
A minimum of recollection will remind us 
that the dominant characteristic of the 
cycles, however, has been crime and violence. 

Those of us who are professional youth 
workers have come to have a very healthy 
respect for the power and influence of so- 
called audiovisual techniques. There is 
hardly an up-to-date school or leisure-time 
program in the United States which is not 
equipped, today, with the latest technical 
facilities in sound, cameras, and projectors. 
The monetary investment alone, to say 
nothing of the operational successes, testi- 


fies to the extreme impact which such tech-_ 


niques have. Following that line of thought, 
therefore, I suggest that the same power— 
blissfully controlled in classroom, community 
center, parish hall—is literally raging un- 
controlled from our television sets. And, 
far from hitting an environment-disciplined 
audience, it is hitting an audience comprised 
largely of young people and children who 
quite normally savor the sweet taste of re- 


bellion—a well-documented temptation to 


youth. 

I turn to another parallel. We have all 
heard it said that the United States is the 
most diet-conscious culture in the world. 
Millions of dollars are spent in the mere de- 
vising of biochemical and nutritional com- 
binations which will effect this or that re- 
sult: we put on, we take off, weight; we 
build up muscle, we break down fat. But 
common to all these regimens is the notion 
of consistency: “Be consistent and you'll 
make it.” Similarly, our social and indus- 


trial psychologists, and even our mail-order 
charm courses, emphasize the role of habit 
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in attaining this or that desirable trait. 
Thus it would be ludicrous, gentlemen, to 
ignore or deride the influence of habit, and 
the product of habit, when it comes to the 
impact of television on our society. 

In terms of the work of this body, then, 
two paramount aspects of television must 
be considered the basis of investigation: 
that is, the power of the medium in itself, 
and the multiplication of that power by 
habitual resort to the medium. Add to these 
factors the excess and glorification of crime. 

I for one do not hesitate to echo the 
sentiments of the Attorney General of the 
United States, as reported recently,’ that the 
portrayal of crime and violence is ‘“‘a major 
factor” governing the appalling increase of 
juvenile delinquency. 

What are some of the observable effects 
of the type of of television programing we 


are discussing? For a moment, I would 


like to depart from comment on the clear- 
cut juvenile delinquency problem, and draw 
your attention to a more shadowy reality. 
In our regular dealings with great numbers 
of youth, the vast majority of whom would 
probably he labeled as “outstanding” or 
good, we find in the year 1961 young peo- 
ple possessed of an almost appalling sophis- 
tication. They are accustomed to the idea 
of vice, of violence, of the element of the 
brutal in human life, to a degree that stuns. 
Now, we are far from applauding the vague 
and naive young person; nevertheless, it is 
a serious matter when one encounters in 
fairly virtuous young people a tolerance of 
evil induced by nothing more nor less than 
the diet of terror fed them from the mass 
communications media—and more forcefully 
by television. I wonder‘ if we intelligently 
and honestly can expect them not only to 
remain free of the taint, but to develop the 
public and private conscience upon which 
our society must rest. And I would say at 
this point that there is no dreamy indict- 
ment of the harsh realities of life in that 
last statement: yes—our young people must 
be aware of reality. However, I submit that 
the violence and brutality which we are 
discussing is not only excessive but also a 
distortion of reality which relegates the vir- 
tues, the law, and common civilization to 
a@ very poor last place. 

Again, on the point that our youth should 
be made aware of reality, I submit that 
there is an astronomical distance between 
the portrayal of the universal idea of man’s 
struggles and the portrayal in glowing and 
instructive detail of the techniques of sad- 
ism and brutality. Profoundly related to 
this aspect of the problem is the perversion 
of the awe-inspiring ability of the human 
being—particularly the young human be- 
ing—to identify himself with an object or 
action outside of himself. To put it bluntly, 
we are in large part asking our youth to 
identify themselves with the cripples and 
scum of society. 

The insidious character of the problem is 
highlighted in my opinion by the fact that 
we in the United States are not alone with 
the difficulty. As you may have seen in the 
press of a few days ago, England’s Cardinal 
Godfrey and Dr. Ramsey both pointed the 
finger of guilt at graphic portrayal of vice 
as a central factor in the decline of British 
public morality. Considering this, I offer the 
opinion that the free and advanced nations 
of the West face a critical need to reinforce, 
or even rebuild, their internal, societal self- 
discipline—lest they abdicate their freedom 
and strength in favor of slow but certain 
moral decline. (And, in view of the FBI 
statistics, not too slow.) 

What steps can be taken in the situation? 
A few suggest themselves immediately: in- 
dustry self-policing, enforcement and where 
necessary expansion of existent legislative 
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controls, and perhaps the most necessary, 
the relief of advertising and sponsorship 
pressures on, program directors—pressures 
related to the “giving the public, or the 
kids, what they want’’ school of thought. 
The later often seems tantamount to offer- 
ing courses in moral anarchy, and in terms 
o* youth is often a degenerate appeal to 
buying power. 

In looking to solutions, we can accept 
solace from such effective measures as those 
established in Canada in the recent past, 
where a rigid penalty structure exists in 
reference to a hard and realistically broad 
definition of obscenity. We can also see a 
step in the right direction in such legis- 
lation as that offered by Congressman 
McDOwWELL, whose bill 8109 is presently in 
committee. Whatever courses are taken, 
however, must deal with tremendous forces 
and already massively entrenched results. 

As a citizen responsibly and professionally 
committed to the field of youth work, I 


. strongly urge that research be matched by 


action, that the common good in the spirit 
and letter of our Constitution be a guide, 
and that economic and artistic freedoms and 
interests be expressed in disciplined con- 


. texts worthy of a free nation. 


The consciences of youth themselves are 
in the process of formation, as are their 
tastes and habits. Let us not give them a 
serpent instead of the bread they deserve. 


H.R. 8435 

A bill to amend title 18 of the United States 

Code to provide that the present penalties 

for obscenity on radio and television pro- 

grams shall also include and extend to 

undue emphasis upon crime, violence, and 

brutality 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after chapter 97 thereof a new 
chapter as follows: 

“CHAPTER 98—RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


“Sec. 

“2001. Obscene language. 

2002. Exploitation of sex. 

*2003. Exploitation of crime, etc. 


“§ 2001. Obscene language 

“Whoever utters any obscene, indecent, or 
profane language by means of radio commu- 
nication shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than two years, or 
both. 

“§ 2002. Exploitation sex 

“Whoever broadcasts, by means of radio 
communication, any matter a predominant 
characteristic of which is the undue exploi- 
tation of sex shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both. 
**§ 2003. Exploitation of crime, etc. 

“Whoever broadcasts, by means of radio 
communication, any matter a predominant 
characteristic of which is the undue exploi- 
tation of crime, horror, or violence shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than two years, or both.” 

(b) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of part I of such title = is amended by 
inserting after 
“97. Railroads” 
the following: 

“98. Radio communication”. 

Srec.2. The following provisions of such 
title 18 are repealed: 

(1) section 1464 (which prohibits the ut- 
terance of obscene language by radio com- 
munication); and 

(2) that part of the a. of chapter 71 
which reads as follows: 
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“1464. Broadcasting obscene language.” 
Sec.3. (a) Chapter I of title 18 of the 

United States Code is amended by adding at 

the end thereof a new section as follows: 


“$15. Radio communication and broadcast 
defined 
“The terms ‘radio communication’ and 
‘broadcast’, as used in this title, have the 
same meaning that such terms have when 
used in the Communications Act of 1934.” 
(b) The analysis of such chapter I is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 
“14. Radio communication and broadcast 
defined.’’ 


Failure of the Soviet Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Madam President, all 
of us have read the newspaper accounts 
of the recently announced 20-year plan 
for economic development in the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. David Lawrence, in his August 1 
column in the Washington Evening Star, 
has written a most interesting and in- 
formative analysis of this amazing docu- 
ment. 

He points out the complete emphasis 
on materialism and material things— 
everything will be free—with the excep- 
tion of men’s minds, bodies, and souls. 
The comrades are offering a freedom 
found only in prisons and concentration 
camps in return for being fed, clothed, 


and housed in a tax-free Communist 


paradise. 

The 20-year plan goes one step fur- 
ther in its dehumanization of Soviet 
workers as it changes the Communist 
Party slogan from ‘‘to each in accord- 
ance with his work” to “to each accord- 
ing to his needs.’”’ This concept, carried 
to its logical conclusion, would completely 
standardize all human desires and per- 
mit the state to dole out to each citizen 
just enough to keep him working pro- 
ductively—a type of “throw the dog a 
bone”’ philosophy long practiced by the 
Soviets on its citizens and its satellites. 

Mr. President, I found Mr. Lawrence’s 
comments most interesting. I am sure 
that many Members of the Senate will 
want to study them, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this column be printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EVERYTHING FREE, BUT LIFE IN. SovIET— 

LACK OF FREEDOM CALLED FLY IN OINTMENT 

OF KREMLIN’S NEW 20-YEAR PLAN 


(By David Lawrence) 


Every so often the Communist Party in 
Moscow has come up with a new 5-year plan 
or with a renewal of a previous 5-year plan. 
Nikita ‘Khrushchev, however, takes a longer 
stride—he now proposes a 20-year plan. 
None of the plans ever reaches completion, 
but all serve a temporary purpose—to keep 
down internal unrest and to postpone in- 
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definitely the reforms which the people have 
been promised. 

If a plan doesn’t materialize, that is, of 
course, supposed to be the fault of the capi- 
talist countries. Hence it’s necessary from 
the Moscow viewpoint to direct the finger 
of accusation constantly at the West—which 
is presumably seeking war or otherwise dis- 
turbing the even flow of welfare benefits in- 
side the Communist countries. 

The new 20-year plan announced by the 
Soviet Premier promises that two decades 
hence in Russia almost everything will be 
free—water, heat, gas, electricity, education, 
medical services, apartments and transporta- 
tion. Also, taxes are to be abolished and 
meals will be free during working hours. 

There is, however, one big fly in the oint- 
ment. Everything is to be free except life 
itself. In a jail, too, things are free—in- 
cluding food, light, heat, and rent. Taxes 
also are abolished, because there is no in- 
come. 

The 20-year plan does not say a word about 
freedom from enslavement. There still is to 
be no such thing as free speech, free assem- 
bly, a free press, and freedom of worship. In 


- other words, the human mind is to be kept 


under duress—in prison—indefinitely. The 
emphasis instead is on material things— 
as if spiritual things are of no significance. 
This concept, however, is the essence of com- 
munism. 

There is another fallacy of gross propor- 
tions in the 20-year plan. Who is to produce 
all the goods? Who is to raise all the food? 
The Soviet people—of course—but they are 
to be rewarded only as the state sees fit. Up 
to now the slogan of the Communist Party 
has been: “From each according to his abili- 
ties; to each in accordance with his work.” 
Now this has been amended in the 20-year 
plan to read: “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 

This means that the central government 
decides what are the needs of each individ- 
ual. Can human needs—material and spirit- 


ual—be standardized? Can all minds be. 


made to conform to “need” only what the 
government says each person must accept as 
its measure of human comfort? 

In order, of course, to show how hard it is 
to put the plan into effect, the Communist 
leaders are already pointing to the Western 
countries as obstacles. The Soviet Premier 
attributes all sorts of hostile motives to oth- 
er nations and arrogates to himself the role 
of a virtuous and peaceful world leader. 

The 20-year plan, set forth in a 55,000- 
word document, is the first major program 
of the Communist Party produced since 


-Lenin’s program of 1919. It is full of bitter 
‘denunciation of the system of free enter- 


prise in the West. No mention is made, on 
the other hand, of the high standard of liv- 
ing of the 180 million people in the United 
States or of the rapid progress being made 
today in Western Europe, which, in the 16 
years since the close of World War II, has 
experienced unprecedented economic growth 
and better conditions of living for the 
masses than ever before known on the con- 
tinent. 

It is the Communist strategy to attempt to 
tear all this down with sweeping phrases of 
derogation, but the truth does travel by 
word of mouth across the boundary lines, 
and despite the suppression of newspapers 
and radio, it does spread. There is, indeed, 
hehind the Iron Curtain today considerable 
information as to how well Americans and 
Western Europeans really live. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said: “You 
can fool all the people some of the time. 
and some of the people all of the time, but 
you cannot fool all the people all of. the 
time.” That’s the real dilemma which the 
Soviet regime faces. as it issues a smoke- 
screen of thousands of words in the new 20- 
year plan. It leaves unanswered the $64,000 


question: “How is it going to be possible to 
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carry out a 20-year plan of free grants of 
everything if there is to be a nuclear war 
that destroys it all in just a few hours or 
days of missile-fire?”’ 

Maybe Mr. Khrushchev is even more sensi- 
tive as a politician than he has been re- 
ported to be—for he knows his biggest po- 
tential enemy is a restless and desperate 
people inside the Soviet Union, and that a 
nuclear war, or a conventional war, can 
bring to Russia another revolution such as 
occurred in 1917, when the army joined the 
people in demanding an end to war. 

There is a glimmer of hope for world peace 
in all this—if Mr. Khrushchev really is de- 
termined to accomplish even a small part of 
his 20-year plan. For he cannot. achieve 
Utopia if he has to keep on building an ex- 
pensive armament machine to back up his 
perennial threats of war. | 


Life in the Republic of West Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Madam President, the 
Evening: Star of August 1 contains an 
excellent commentary by Constantine 
Brown on life in the Republic of West 
Germany. 

The article, written in a small West 
German town, emphasizes the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere that foreign tourists 
have created since West Germany be- 
came a mecca for visitors from all over 
the world. 

The main attractions for tourists in 
West Germany are reasonable prices, 
courteous treatment and fundamental 
honesty—all the result of the free enter- 
prise system as practiced by an indus- 
trious, prosperous and disciplined people. 

Mr. Brown also records his impressions 
of the impact that foreign troops and 
foreign workers have had on the West | 
Germans. 

Again, he finds tolerance, understand- 
ing, and a desire to get along, particu- 
larly with the large numbers of Ameri- 
cans, British and French troops quar- 
tered there. The West Germans, real- 
izing that these troops are a bulwark of 
strength against communism, stand 
united behind them. Foreign workers 
and refugees from East Germany have 
been integrated into the booming econ- 
omy which still has a labor deficiency, 
another result of the vigorous and dy- 
namic free economy of the country. | 
Mr. President, I recommend this re- 
assuring article on conditions in West 
Germany to my colleagues and request 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the _Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WEst GERMANY BEEHIVE OF ACTION—CosMO- 
POLITAN REPUBLIC BELIEVED To Top ITALY 
AND FRANCE AS TOURIST MECCA 

(By Constantine Brown) | 

DONAUVESCHINGEN, WEstT GERMANY,—AS 
soon as the traveler crosses the border of 
Switzerland, one of the most prosperous and 
truly democratic countries in the world, into 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the West German Federal Republic he feels 
he has entered a beehive of frantic activity. 

This country, with a population as large 
as that of Britain, has become a truly cos- 
mopolitan republic. It is, possibly, more of 
@ mecca for tourists than Italy and certainly 
more than France. 

In hundreds of cities and towns and its 
more than 200 spas, which have the repu- 
tation of curing or ameliorating almost every 
disease except cancer and pernicious anemia, 
one can see men and women from the United 
States, India, France, and Pakistan, Arabs 
in their white or maroon burnooses, Japa- 
nese, and South Africans. There is a wider 
variety of languages and peoples than in any 
other country this reporter has visited. 

A conservative estimate places the num- 
ber of tourists in Germany at about 16 mil- 
lion a year (only 3 million fewer than sunny 
and popular Italy). One of the main at- 
tractions of West Germany for foreign visi- 
tors is that there is no gyp. The prices 
(reasonable by American and French stand- 
ards; not so reasonable by other standards) 
are the same for everyone, German or 
foreigner. 

The Germans are disciplined and obey 
orders without question. And when Bonn 
or the regional authorities decree that all 
visitors must be treated alike by hotel keep- 
ers, restaurateurs, and taxidrivers—usually 
the curse of strangers in other countries— 
the orders are conscientiously followed. ~ 

Even in this small and unimportant town, 
the concierge of the hotel speaks five lan- 
guages. The prices of rooms, meals, and 
service are posted in every room and there 
are no invisible extras. 

Germany is truly cosmopolitan from two 
other points of view: the number and 
variety of foreign troops on its soil and the 
many foreign workers in almost every city 
and hamlet. 

Throughout the land you will find Ameri- 
can, British, French, Belgian, Danish, and 
Dutch uniforms. There is a massive con- 
centration of American, British, and French 
troops from the Rhine to the Elbe. The 
others are represented by a few detachments 
of troops or individual officers attached to 
various headquarters. But by far the largest 
umber of soldiers are the 8 full German 
divisions, each some 16,000 strong. 

Usually the presence of foreigners in a 
nation creates resentment by civilians. 
This may have been the case in Germany 
some years ago. Now all the foreign forces— 
NATO allies—are regarded with friendliness 
and confidence by the civilians. Even the 
frictions which occurred until 2 years ago 
between American and German young peo- 
ple (the usual cause was the frauleins) 
have largely disappeared. There are skir- 
mishes now and then between a GI and a 
young German over some blond resulting in 
a black eye or bloody nose. But the atti- 
tude of the German and American author- 
ities is to let the best man win. 

At this time, when black clouds are gath- 
ering from the East, there is only one senti- 
‘ment—let‘s all stand united. The thou- 
sands of refugees who enter West Germany 
every day, not only from East Germany but 
also from other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, are a continued warning—to the 
Germans at least—of what will happen to 
them if they and their allies let down their 
guard. Hence, friction, inevitable even 
among people of the same nationality and 
race, is glossed over. Everybody realizes the 
enormously important job to be done in the 
months ahead. 

~ According to official figures, every 10th man 
working in German factories or fields is a 
foreigner who in 90 percent of the cases 
speaks only a few words of German. These 
are the men which the booming German 
economy has brought in to make up the 

deficiency. There are many Italians, 
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Poles who have sought refuge from the Com- 
munist paradise, Yugoslavs who could not 
stand the heavy hand of Tito’s Socialist 
regime,-Turks who could not earn their daily 
bread in the reformed Turkish democracy 
of General Gursel, Belgians and Dutch for- 
mer colonists who now find there is no room 
in their mother countries for the sudden 
influx of nationals from the lost territories. 
And, of course, there are Germans from 
East Germany whose lands have been com- 
munized by the Pankow Government or who 
cannot endure the hardships of the peoples’ 
. These latter, of course, are not 
classed with the foreigners. They are Ger- 
mans who enjoy all important political 
rights and are an important segment in the 
federation’s political life. Their number ex- 
ceeds 3 million individuals. 


Boston Speech of DAV National Comdr. 
William O. Cooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include at this time an ex- 
cerpt account of the inspiring address 
delivered by DAV National Commander 
Cooper on the occasion of the testi- 
monial banquet to Massachusetts De- 


partment Comdr. George A. Wells, in 


Boston, on April 22, last. 
The account follows: 


ApprEss BY Compr. WILLIAM O. CooPER 


The national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans last night in Boston 
called on Massachusetts leaders of his or- 
ganization to take the lead in a nationwide 
fight to insure that every American has an 
equal opportunity to reach his highest pos- 
sible level of individual productive capacity. 
He lashed out sharply at unequal opportu- 
nities in education and employment which 
he said enforce a continued low level of 
economic potential on generation after gen- 
eration of Negroes and members of other 
racial and ethnic minorities. 

“Lack of education is the gene that makes 
poverty a hereditary disease,” said the na- 
tional DAV leader, William O. Cooper, of 
Dallas, Tex. ‘Millions of American children 
throughout the Nation are growing up pre- 
destined by lack of adequate education to an 
endless continuation of the same low eco- 
nomic potential of their parents. These un- 
fortunate young people are condemned, 


‘almost from the beginning, to a lifetime 
without useful contribution for themselves, — 


their families, or their society.” 

The national DAV leader is in Boston to 
participate in a dinner honoring George A. 
Wells, commander of the Massachusetts DAV, 
and to inspect the activities of his organi- 
zation in this State. He said that Massachu- 
setts was one of the strongest and best 


organized of all DAV departments through- | 


out the country. At the present time, the 
department, with more than 13,000 members, 
is the third largest State organization of 
the 200,000 member national veterans’ 
group. 

Cooper praised the DAV here for its record 
of leadership in civic affairs and compli- 
mented the Commonwealth for its farsighted 
efforts to provide equal opportunities for 
all segments of its population. He reminded 
his audience of the State’s lengthy tradition 
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as a champion of liberty and freedom for 
all men, and urged them to take an active 
part in a national campaign to eliminate 
social injustice and economic inequality. 

“Since the days of Sam Adams, the gal- 
lant Minutemen of Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill have stood as a symbol to the 
Nation and the world, of America’s willing- 
ness to do battle for freedom and independ- 
ence,” said the national veterans’ leader. 

“But freedom takes many forms. Just be- | 
cause a man is not another’s property, 
doesn’t necessarily make him free. In the 
slums of every major city in the Nation to- 
day, economic slavery creates a tyranny far 
harsher than the plantation slave ever knew. 
Poverty, disease, ignorance, and despair are 
the shackles of today’s bondage.” 

The outspoken DAV commander based his 
arguments on sound economic grounds as 
well as on the more obvious humanitarian 
reasons for the complete elimination of 
social injustice and prejudice-enforced eco- 
nomic inequity. 

He said that the millions of Americans 
who live of, at, or below a subsistence 
standard of living are a drag on the econ- 
omy and a blot on the Nation’s reputation. 


“These millions who are wasting away 
their lives on the very ragged edges of sub- 
sistence are a tragic and unforgivable 
waste of our greatest national asset,” ac- 
cording to the veterans’ leader. “Faced, as 
we are, with the growing competition of the 
exploding masses of Sino-Soviet imperialism, 
the American people and their useful con- | 
tribution to our society are our most pre- 
cious natural resources. A great deal has 
been said in recent months about expanding 
our rate of economic growth. There is 
only one way to accomplish that and that 
is through increasing the total productivity 
of our entire population—and every segment 
within it. 

“Common labor is a shrinking employment 
base. A continued low level of education 
among these groups will, in the future of 
automation and machinery, insure a stead- 
ily growing unproductive or only partially 
productive population, enlarge the unem- 
ployment and charity rolls, and be an in- 
creased tax burden on the productive ele- 
ments of the society.” 


Cooper said that the Nation must, in the 
years ahead, lower all employment and-edu- 
cational barriers against minority groups. 
He said that this cannot be achieved by 
Government action alone and urged that his 
organization, “as a representative of a broad 
cross section of Americans from every racial, 
religious and ethnic group,” take the lead 
in encouraging a broad base of citizen sup- 
port for equal opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans. 


Kaysinger Bluff Dam 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. WM. J RANDALL 


F MISSOURI | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it is our 
objective to call the attention of the 
membership to a recent editorial appear- 
ing in the Kansas City Times, a morning 
newspaper of Kansas City, Mo., under 
dateline of Wednesday, July 19, 1961, 
headed “In Clinton, Flood Control Gains 
Big Support.” It occurred to us that the 
editorial is worthy of reproduction for 
the reason that the meeting about which 
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the editorial is centered becomes a rather 
unique event when 500 people attend and 
very few, if any, oppose a reservoir proj- 
ect. The editorial is as follows: 

Over the last few decades, Federal flood 
control projects normally have encountered 
strong opposition. While most people recog- 
nize the imperative need of reservoirs and 
levees for farm and city protection, a few 
dissenters always have been highly vocal. It 
is significant to note therefore, that a public 
hearing on flood control last week in Clinton, 
Mo., failed to produce the usual objections. 
‘The Kansas City office of the Mississippi 
Valley Association reports that “the meeting 
was unique in that there was no opposition 
voiced” to the proposed Kaysinger Bluff Res- 
ervoir project. Some 500 people attended. 
Kaysinger has stirred much enthusiasm 
among the people of west central Missouri 
who realize the tremendous. recreational 
possibilities. And it is interesting to recall 
the controversies that other big reservoir 
plans have occasioned in the past. Tuttle 
Creek, for example. 
unfortunate delays. 

Obviously, the general public cannot be 
expected to react with unanimous favor to 
flood control projects..that take over large 
agricultural areas and townsites. But the 
Clinton meeting suggests that more and 
more people realize how essential are the 
protection and excellent recreation that flood 

control provides. 


Higher Education and the 87th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr.GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, this House 
cannot evade the problems facing our 
Nation’s educational system. The Amer- 
ican people, in this challenging time, are 
concerned lest their investment in edu- 
cation today prove inadequate to the 
demands of tomorrow. I am confident, 
therefore, that, regardless of their in- 
dividual viewpoint on the question of 
Federal participation in education, the 
American people will not tolerate evasion 
of the issue on the part of-their elected 
leaders and representatives. Questions 
affecting the education of our people 
are of vital interest to every American 
who places concern for the future of this 
Nation above personal desires and 
prejudices. I submit, gentlemen, that 
these good citizens will not allow this 
body to shirk its responsibility to air the 
matter in free, open debate, and that in 
the very near future, this House must 
come to grips with the problems of the 
American educational system. 


In expectation of that discussion, I 


wish to call attention to comments 
penned some months ago by my good 
friend and respected colleague, Con- 
gressman JOHN BRADEMAS, Indiana. 
In the April issue of the magazine 
Higher Education, Representative 
BRADEMAS discusses with admirable per- 
ception the. responsibilities which rest 
with this Conares regarding education 
legislation. I ask that the Congress- 
man’s article be reprinted at this point 
in the RrEcorp: 


The bitterness caused 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE 87TH CONGRESS 
(By Hon. Jonn Brapemas, of Indiana) * 


(The reader is asked to keep in mind that 
Congressman BrapeMas completed this ar- 
ticle early in March, for what was then 
hoped would be a late March or early April 
publication. The ensuing developments in 
the Congress have borne out the major con- 
clusions reached by Mr. BrapreMas, and attest 
his splendid grasp of the issues at stake.) 

The Government has no inclusive and con- 
sistent public policy as to what it should 
or should not do in the field of education. 
Whatever particular policies it seems to be 
pursuing are often inconsistent with each 
other, sometimes in conflict. They suggest 
a haphazard development, wherein policies 


of far-reaching effect have been set up as 


mere incidents of some special attempt to 
induce an immediate and special efficiency. 

Without a comprehensive, forward looking, 
and coherent public policy in regard to edu- 
cation the present educational situation in 
the Federal Government cannot be greatly 
improved. 

This wry assessment does not represent 
the findings of one of the task forces com- 
missioned by President Kennedy last year. 
The conclusion appears in a report published 
in 1931 by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education appointed by President 
Herbert Hoover. 

I would begin an appraisal of the prospects 

for action by the 87th Congress on higher 
education by predicting that no grand design 
will be achieved. Rather I expect that Con- 
gress will continue its pragmatic, piecemeal 
approach in considering ‘proposals in this 
field. 
I anticipate that Congress will follow its 
pattern in higher education of enacting 
legislation aimed at meeting specific and 
widely recognized needs rather than pass 
any broad programs of aid. We can also 
assume that any education legislation will 
carry precautions against Federal interfer- 
ence. 


For a variety of reasons, the outlook for 
favorable action by the 87th Congress on 
education generully, including higher edu- 
cation, is better than it has been for many 
years. A fact of major importance is that 
the President and the majority in Congress 
are of the same political party. Democrats 
in Congress are naturally more likely to look 
with sympathy at the proposals of a Demo- 


cratic than of a Republican President, the 


southern Democratic-Republican coalition 
notwithstanding. In addition, I think that 
a bloc of 20th century Republicans is very 
likely to support a number of President 
Kennedy’s recommendations on domestic 
policy, specifically including education. 

I think it is also a matter of the first im- 
portance to recall that no candidate for 
the Presidency in history has given such 
attention in a campaign to the issue of 
education as John F. Kennedy. 


1Member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee and its general and special 
Subcommittees on Education—87th Cong. 
On Nov. 4, 1958, Mr. BRADEMAS was 
elected as a Democrat to represent Indiana’s 
3d Congressional District in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. He received the B.A. de- 
gree from Harvard in 1949 and, as a Rhodes 
Scholar for Indiana, received the Ph. D. de= 
gree from Oxford University, Oxford, Eng- 
land, in 1954. He served as administrative 
assistant to U.S. Representative THomas Lup- 
LOW ASHLEY, of Ohio, in 1955; legislative as- 
sistant to U.S. Senator Pat McNamara of 
Michigan, also in 1955; executive assistant 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS 

Because Mr. Kennedy gives every sign of 
being a Chief Executive who will exercise 
strong leadership, it would be wise to look 
to his message to Congress on edu- 
cation of February 20, 1961, to see what he 
proposes in the fleld of higher education. 

The President characterized his recom- 
mendations as “an essential though modest 
contribution which the Federal Government 
must make to American education.” 

In his message President Kennedy called 
for: 

1. Extension of the present college hous- 
ing loan program with a 5-year, $250 million 
annual program for residential housing. 

2. Establishment of a new long-term, low- 
interest-rate loan program, also for 5 years, 
at $300 million a year, for academic facili- 
ties—classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. 

3. Inauguration of a 5-year program with 
an initial authorization of $26,250,000 for 
scholarships for college students chosen on 
the basis of talent and financial need. 
Twenty-five thousand scholarships would 
be offered the first year averaging $700 each, 
37,500 the second, and 50,000 for each suc- 
ceeding year, the maximum stipend to be 
$1,000. An additional allowance of $350 for 
each scholarship student would be provided 
the college or university he attended. 

That the President’s proposals for higher 
education are in fact modest is immediately 
apparent when they are compared with other 
recent recommendations made in this field. 
For example, the Task Force Committee on 
Education to Mr. Kennedy, chaired by the 
president of Purdue University, Frederick L. 
Hovde, urged a combined program of loans 
and matching grants for academic facilities 
of at least $500 million for the first year, this 
figure to increase in succeeding years. The 
Hovde Report of January 6, 1961, also called 
for an annual authorization under the col- 
lege housing loan program of $350 million 
rather than the $250 million requested in 
the President’s message. 

The American Council on Education 1 
month later, on February 11, 1961, proposed 
a comprehensive legislative program for 
higher education which included slightly 
less money for college housing loans than 


did the Hovde committee. The council also — 


asked for a combined loan-grant program for 
academic facilities in the same ratio as the 
Hovde Report (70 percent for matching 
grants and 30 percent for loans) but for 
twice as much money. The ACE asked for a 


4-year loan-grant program averaging $1 bil- 


lion a year: the Hovde committee urged $500 
million the first year; the President asked 
only $300 million, and for loans only. 

Another indication that President Ken- 
nedy’s recommendation for a new program 
for academic facilities is far from radical 
was the action taken on January 11, 1961, 
by the Association of American Colleges, the 
new president for which is another dis- 
tinguished Indiana educator, the Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of the 
University o7 Notre Dame. 

The AACeasked not only for Federal loans 
for academic facilities but for the alterna- 
tive of matching grants as well.« Because the 
AAC represents 800 accredited liberal arts 
colleges, about 95 percent of all within this 
category in the country, and because some 
institutions had previously been opposed to 
Federal grants, the New York Times described 
this resolution as “significant.” 

I think it also significant that the 17th 
American Assembly of May 1960, held at 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., in which this 
writer was a participant, strongly recom- 
mended Federal matching grants for aca- 


to Adlai E. Stevenson, 1955-56; and assistant « demic facilities. I say “significant” because 


professor of political science, St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Ind., 1957-58. 
Co man Brapemas served in the US. 


ngress 
Navy during World War II (1945-46). 


the recommendations of the assembly were 
considerably more conservative than those of 
either the Hovde committee, the ACE, or the 
AAC, 
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In sum, as the columnist Roscoe Drum- 
mond, who describes himself as “a middle- 
_ Of-the-road conservative,” wrote last month, 
“President Kennedy has submitted to Con- 
gress a prudent and carefully conceived aid 
to education bill which should win maximum 
Democratic and Republican support.” | 

But resolutions and are not 
enough. Nor is it prudent to conclude that, 
because a bill has been assigned a high 
priority by the President, has attracted sup- 
port in Congress, and even been favorably 


- reported by the responsible committee, it 


will win early and easy passage. Why not? 

The legislative traffic is heavy. In one 
session of Congress, some 15,000 bills may be 
‘introduced. Still more important, the Pres- 
ident has many other measures in which he 
is interested. Legislation on higher educa- 
tion must in this sense compete with bills 
on depressed areas, housing, health insur. 
ance for the aging, and the minimum wage, 
to cite just a few major issues on which the 
President has pledged action. 

The economic recession and the wide- 
spread unemployment which it brings is al- 
ready demanding much of the time and 
energy of the new administration. Foreign 
policy aside, it is the battle to reverse the 
economic slump that will require most of 
the President’s troops and supplies, for a 
time at least. 

Yet President Kennedy has expressed him- 
self with such urgency on education during 
the campaign and since his election that 
there can be little doubt that he feels deeply 
about the subject. 

The proponents of a wider role for the 
Federal Government in higher education can 
take heart gt other signs in addition to the 
President’s commitment to action in this 
field. Two significant changes have already 
occurred in the 87th Congress that should 
make more likely legislative support for 
higher education. 

PROSPECTS FOR SUPPORT 


Speaker RaysuRN’s January victory in the 


struggle for control of the House Rules 
Committee over the Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition removes a formidable obstacle from 
the path of bills for higher education as 
well as many other proposals that Presi- 
dent Kennedy will offer. The leading fig- 
ure in the House of Representatives in 
higher education, the father of the National 
Defense Education Act, and one of the ablest 
and most distinguished Members of Con- 
gress, of Alabama, has left the 
Education and Labor Committee to join the 
Rules Committee. Happily, Congressman 
E.LLioTT will be replaced as chairman of the 
subcommittee which deals with higher edu- 
cation (the Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation) by one of the most intelligent and 
effective Representatives in the House, Mrs. 
EprrH Green of Oregon. The other Demo- 
cratic members of this subcommittee are all 
strong Kennedy supporters: Robrerr N. Gia- 
imo of Connecticut, Neat SmirH of Iowa, 
and the writer of this article. 

The Republican members of the subcom- 
- mittee, JoHN M. ASHBROOK, CHARLEs E. 
GOODELL and ALBERT H. QUIE, are all young, 
able, and intelligent Congressmen and all 
-_ likely to be somewhat more conservative 
with respect to education than the Demo- 
cratic members but, I should think, open- 
minded. 

In the Senate, the chief champion of 
higher education is Senator JosEPH S. CLARK 
of Pennsylvania. Because the conservative 
coalition is less effective in the Senate than 
in the House, I should think the President’s 
proposals for education would have far less 
trouble there. And therefore, as is likely to 
be the case with nearly all the Kennedy do- 
mestic programs, the House will be the chief 
battleground. 

The second significant factor in the im- 
proved outlook for action on 


higher education is the new chairman of the 
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House Education and Labor Committee, 
Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL of New 
York. Mr. Powell, who talked with a large 
number of university presidents during his 
1960 cam tour on behalf of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket, can be counted upon 
as a strong advocate of more Federal sup- 
port for higher education. 

It is also important to say that Mr. POWELL, 
author in past years of the controversial 
amendment to withhold Federal funds from 
educational institutions practicing segrega- 
tion, has indicated he may not offer such an 
amendment to the Federal aid bill for ele- 
mentary and secondary education this year. 
He hopes that Executive action will make 
such a rider unnecessary. 

On the other hand, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, on January 12, 1961, urged the 
Federal Government “by executive or, if 
necessary, by congressional action,” to bar 
all aid from public colleges and universities 
that exclude or discriminate against Negroes. 

At this Writing, it is not possible to pre- 
dict with any certainty the impact of the 
civil rights issue on legislation either for 
elementary and secondary or for higher edu- 
cation. I think the problem of aid to pri- 
vate and parochial institutions, on which I 
shall comment later, is likely to be a more 
dangerous reef for education bills than the 
issue of segregation. 


TIME TO ACT 


It is from beyond the committeeroom 
and the floors of Congress, however, that 
public opinion acts with force to enhance 
or impair the prospects for passage of spe- 
cific legislation. For this reason, I must 
make the perhaps paradoxical point that on 
legislation of benefit to higher education, 
those with most at stake and most prestige 
to lend frequently do least for their own 
cause. Few college and university teachers 
and administrators have fought through the 
heat of the midday when legislation on 
higher education has been pending in Con- 


gress. Many, however, are articulate in 


their criticism of the shortcomings of Con- 
gress in attempting to remedy the short- 
ages in education. 

I find it revealing that major Federal pro- 
grams in higher education have seldom been 
passed for the sake of higher education. The 
Morrill Act was enacted in the name of the 
mechanical arts and agriculture. The build- 
ings the PWA constructed on college cam- 
puses during the 1930’s were the fruit of an 
antidepression program. The GI bill was 
recommended as veterans’ legislation. It 
was more on the “defense” in the title of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
than on education that Members of Congress 
justified their votes for the bill. 

I am aware that many university adminis- 
trators feel that the needs of higher educa- 
tion are self-evident and that the national 
interest clearly requires Federal assistance. 
I have also detected a strong reluctance on 
their part to lobby for such assistance cou- 
pled with a considerable lack of knowledge 
of how to do it. That there is a price to be 
paid for such fastidiousness and ignorance 
I think the story of the (a) loyalty oath and 
(b) affidavit of disclaimer of disloyalty in 
the National Defense Education Act clearly 
illustrates. A similar oath and a disclaimer 
were included in the law which created the 
National Science Foundation a decade ago. 
I do not recall that these features aroused 
any strong protest from the university com- 
munity. The oath and disclaimer were add- 
ed to the National Defense Education Act in 
— Senate a matter of weeks before the bill 

Opposition, particularly to the 


Was passed. 
affidavit, gathered force only after the bill 


was passed, and the regulations accompany- 
ing the law were published. Last year, while 


President Kennedy served in the Senate, he 


led an attempt to remove the disclaimer 
affidavit. 
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Although both former President Eisen- 
hower and President Kennedy favor repeal 
of the affidavit and although certain organi- 
zations representing university teachers and 
administrators have passed resolutions for 
repeal, there has been astonishingly little 
mail to Members of Congress, even to those 
of us on the Education and Labor Commit- 
tcc, from either professors or presidents ask- 
ing repeal. Members of Congress are very 
busy and are subject to a great variety of 
pressures. I would therefore ask: If only a 


few of those most directly concerned trouble 
to make their views known on an issue such . 


as repeal of the affidavit, whey should Mem- 
bers of Congress become particularly ex- 
cited? A Congressman who votes for repeal 
of the affidavit, even if supported by the 
views of Eisenhower and Kennedy, may face 
the charge of voting against loyalty. If the 
principle involved is cited as the reason a 
Congressman should be self-generating on 
this issue, I can only reply that there are 
more principles to champion than a Con- 
gressman has time for if he is to be an 
effective Representative. 

There is, however, hopeful evidence that 
academic organizations and administrators 
aze becoming more aware of the importance 
of organized support for Federal measures 
they regard with favor. I have referred to 
the January 1961 resolution of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges for grants and 
loans for the construction of academic facil- 
ities for colleges and universities. I have 
cited the February action of the American 
Council on Education in proposing a massive 
program of nearly $6 billion of Federal aid 
tc colleges over the next 4 years. 

These are recent examples which indicate 
a change in attitude. But I must reiterate 
that resolutions are not enough. The land- 
grant colleges and the State universities, 
with their experience of dealing with State 
legislatures, are much more sophisticated 
and active in working in Washington for 
programs they favor than are the private 
colleges and universities. For example, it is 
now apparent that there is considerable 
organized support behind proposals to ex- 
pand university extension programs backed 
by Federal funds. I expect that legislation 
to this end will be considered by the 87th 
Congress. 

WHAT AID FOR HIGHER EDUCATION? 


For some of the reasons I have suggested, 
it is hazardous to predict in March what 
proposals offered in the 87th Congress will be 
enacted into law. I think we can fairly 
assume that during the next 2 years, the 


Congress will move to extend and modify the 


National Defense Education Act and that 
there will be a strong effort to make Federal 
funds available to the universities and col- 
leges to build academic facilities, in line 
with President Kennedy’s proposal for long- 
term, low-interest rate loans, at least, and 
perhaps through grants as well. 

Unlike dormitories and student union 
buildings, which now qualify for construc- 
tion loans under the college housing loan 
program, classrooms, and laboratories (for 


which, to repeat, President Kennedy has just ~ 


proposed loans as well) produce no revenue 
and are therefore not “self-liquidating.” If 
Congress should decide to provide institu- 
tional grants for academic facilities, as dis- 


tinguished from loans, I believe Congress. 


would wish to be certain that such grants 
would be used to meet genuine deficiencies 
in academic facilities and not be diverted to 
such purposes as gymnasiums, community 
service projects, or public relations programs. 

The fact that the President recommended 
only loans and not grants for academic facil- 
ities unquestionably disappointed many col- 
leges and universities. The Hovde Task 
Force has urged a larger amount a year for 
such construction, 70 percent of it in grants 
and the rest in loans. The grant proposal 
was especially significant to the many State 
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universities and cssiuita colleges which 
are financed by State funds and have no 
authority to borrow. 
Some university educators were also dis- 
mayed that the President had not asked for 
more money for higher-education. 

I would point out, however, that Congress 
has not yet passed legislation for aid to ele- 


mentary and secondary schools, a far more © 


widely debated and widely recognized need. 
It seems to me unreasonable to expect Con- 
gress to act favorably on a broader program 
for higher education until (a) there has been 
action on an elementary and secondary 


school bill, and (b) there has been a more 


aggressive campaign than at present on be- 
half of legislation for higher education. 

I expect that President Kennedy and the 
friends of higher education in the 87th 
Congress will move to extend and expand the 
National Defense Education Act during this 
session. The recent report of the consult- 
ants to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of January 4, 1961, offers a useful 
starting point for a discussion of possible 
changes in the NDEA. The President has 
said he will send Congress his own recom- 
mendations on the NDEA at a later date. 

The panel of 21 consultants included a 
heavy representation of capable public school 
administrators together with presidents and 
deans of colleges and universities, both pri- 
vate and State supported. In.the group were 
such prominent commentators on educa- 
tional policy as Dr. James B. Conant and 
Prof. Arthur Bestor. This was primarily an 
educational administrators’ panel and the 
members therefore brought to their task an 
intimate experience with the NDEA as it 
operates. 

The present aet will expire June 30, 1962. 
The consultants urged that the law be ex- 
tended for 5 years with a substantial increase 


in funds to enable institutions to make long- - 


er range plans. I think it likely that Con- 
gress will agree during this term to an ex- 
tension of the NDEA for a period of 5 years. 

The consultants also recommended that 
the loan program for college students be 
continued and that the provision of the law 
which permits cancellation of up to 50 per- 
cent of a loan for students who enter public 
school teaching be extended to all school 
and college teachers. This proposal, of 
course, raises the sensitive issue of whether 
Federal funds can appropriately be used for 
private schools. In this connection, it is 
perhaps significant that both the Hovde re- 
port and the more conservative 17th Ameri- 
can Assembly agreed that the forgiveness fea- 
ture should be extended to all teachers. 

AID TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS : 

I suppose this is as good a place as any 
to note that the general issue of public 
moneys going to private schools will be a 
major factor in the development of all leg- 


islation for education, whether for elemen- 


tary and secondary schools or for higher edu- 
cation, and that tensions over the issue are 
likely to rise rather than to diminish. 

There will be those who say that the Con- 
stitution is clear in specifying that Federal 
funds shall not be used for private purposes. 
Against this view, many will argue strongly 
that the national need for teachers is im- 
pcrative and that Federal aid of this sort is 
pr given an individual, not an institu- 

on. 

President Kennedy certainly has made his 
position clear. He is opposed to any direct 
aid to private schools and believes such aid 
prohibited by the Constitution. | 

The President does not agree, however, 
that his proposal for scholarships that may 
be used by students attending private col- 
leges is subject to the same prohibitions. 


At his March 1 press conference, Mr. Ken- 


nedy said, “The aid that we have recommend- | 


ed to colleges is in a different form. We are 


aiding the student in the same way the GI 
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Bill of Rights aided the student. The schol- 
arships are given to the students who have 
particular talents and they can go to the 


college they want. In that case it is aid to 


the student, not to the school or college, and, 

therefore not to a particular religious group. 

That is the distinction between them.” 
INSTITUTES FOR TEACHERS | 

The consultants propose also a broadening 
of the summer institutes provided under 
title VI of the act, which now provide for 
summer training for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers of foreign languages. 
They ask that the institutes also be operated 
for elementary and secondary teachers of 
English. 

The letters that cross a Congressman’s 
desk document the deplorable fact that our 
schools are producing too many semiliter- 
ates. Surveys such as the recent one of 
teacher preparation by the National Council 
of Teachers of English make it clear that we 
need more English teachers and better ones. 
It seems to me that the summer institutes 
in foreign languages operated under the 
NDEA and those in mathematics and science 
financed through the National Science Foun- 
dation have proved a most effective means of 
raising the competence of the teachers al- 
ready in the schools by remedying their 


deficiences in subject matter and acquaint- 


ing them with new materials and tech- 
niques. | 

I believe the case for adding institutes in 
English to the NDEA program is a strong 
one. With the inclusion of English, inserv- 
ice training programs (which already em- 
brace foreign languages, mathematics, and 
science) would cover most of the subjects 
essential for college preparation. 

In this context, I think it also fair to ob- 


serve that the institutes have restored to the - 


liberal arts. colleges and the universities a 
greater share of the responsibility for rais- 
ing the level of competence of teachers in 
our schools. I have heard that the insti- 
tutes are looked upon with disapproval in 
some universities as simply adding a further 
strain to overtaxed facilities and overbur- 
dened faculties. But the institutes and the 
idea of inservice training they represent are 
hopeful examples of a way in which higher 
education can directly and constructively 
influence the schools. | 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS 


For the most part, the consultants recom- 
mended including more programs within the 
National Defense Education Act and more 
money for them. Their major proposal for 
a new title in the law, the creation of a Fed- 
eral scholarship program for undergraduates, 
was in broad outlines adopted by President 
Kennedy in his February message. The con- 
sultants called for some 25,000 4-year under- 

uate scholarships annually with awards 
of up to $1,000 a year for each recipient and 
$500 to be paid to the institution in which 
the scholarship holder is enrolled. | 

In the late days of debate over the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act in 1958 a 
scholarship program was dropped from the 
act. Although there was a good deal of sup- 


port in Congress for a scholarship program, 


it appeared that the sacrifice of the scholar- 
ships was the price of acceptance of the rest 
of the bill by many Members of Congress. 
I would think the outlook for the Presi- 
dent’s scholarship proposal this year to be a 
far brighter one. If such a general scholar- 
ship program is passed early enough in the 
87th Congress, there will probably be a wan- 
ing of the support for the proposal of an- 
other champion of higher education in Con- 
gress, Senator RaLpH YarRBorovuGcH, Democrat, 
of Texas, for an extension of the GI bill 
for some half million peacetime veterans. 


CONGRESSIONAL ATTITUDES 
In attempting to assess the temper of Con- 


gress on legislation for higher education, I 
would say that most Members of Congress 
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are aware of the immense préssures on the 
colleges and universities. The relentless 
projections show that college population will 
double by 1970 and that there will be a 
serious shortage of college teachers. Not only 
will it be necessary to raise faculty salaries 
to make university careers more attractive, 
but it will also be necessary to make the 
investment to expand satisfactorily the fa- 
cilities and faculties for graduate study and 
research. | 

I believe that Congress will act to help 
the colleges meet the emergency of numbers. 
But this does not mean that we will see 
higher education “Federalized.” The val- 
ues and the vitality of our mixed system of 
private and public institutions depend on 
their continued support by tuition, philan- 
thropy, and State and municipal funds. I 
think it is elear, however, that the size of 
the Federal Government’s contribution to 
higher education will grow, and in terms 
of the economies of higher education, must 


grow. | 

Members of Congress also know that in 
additian to specific Federal programs affect- 
ing higher education, the Government 
makes grants for research to universities 
totaling some half billion dollars a year, 
which amount to a significant 15 to 20 per- 
cent of university budgets. : 

Congressmen understand, as well, that 
many irritations and some genuine griev- 
ances are generated both by the system of 
grants and by the Federal aid programs, 
which can be more accurately described as 
a purchase of services by the Government. 
For example, although 15 percent overhead 
payments do not fully cover such costs, no 
provision for administrative expenses is made 
in Federal loan programs. To cite another 
example, some argue that the Government 
gets campus facilities for ROTC programs 
free. 

Not all of these difficulties can or should 
be resolved in such a way as to enable the 
universities to participate in Government 
programs at a bookkeeping profit. Yet I am 
convinced that a much wiser and more effi- 
cient use of Federal funds can be made and 
that new Federal programs can be better 
programs if university authorities take a 
greater part in what political scientists call 
the decisionmaking process. 


A Proposed Communications Satellite 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 | 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the public 


investment in the development of an op- 
erable space communications satellite 


system is immense. There are signifi- 


cant public policy questions involved in 
determining its ultimate ownership and 
control. Prof. Dallas W. Smythe has 
proposed a public authority. I call my 
colleagues’ attention to his testimony 
before the Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Senate Small Business Committee: 


TESTIMONY OF DaLLas W. SMYTHE, RESEARCH 
 PrRoFEssOR OF COMMUNICATIONS, INSTITUTE 


MITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., Aucust 3, 1961 
The following statement represents my 
own views. It does not represent those of 
my university. I have had no consulting 
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relationships with any aompany interested 
in communications satellites. 

My statement concerns the question: 

“What are the most appropriate and effective 
roles for government, private enterprise, and 
other organizations in financing, developing, 
owning, controlling, using, and negotiating 
for the use of communications satellites, 
domestically and internationally?” 
First, I want to compliment this commit- 
tee for its foresight and wisdom in opening 
up for consideration this 
question. Since the first sputnik went up, 
almost all of the congressional attention to 
space and satellites has been directed to 
technology and the questions, how soon, how 
big, how successful. It is late to raise such 
questions as: Who will operate communica- 
tions satellites? Who will “own” them? For 
what purposes will they function? Are we 
sure we have made the best tentative deci- 
sions on such questions? But while it is 
late, perhaps it is not too late. 

The space age means that we have moved 
into a period when traditions must be chal- 
lenged before we permit them to continue. 


One recalis Einstein’s remark that the dis-. 


covery of atomic power had changed every- 
thing except our ways of thinking. No- 
where is this truer than in regard to the 
implications of communications satellites. 
The attempt to reduce these satellites to the 
slogans and institutional forms which ex- 
isted prior to 1957 can only hurt America 
and the American in the world. My 
purpose today is to try to show that a new 
of organization and control is needed 
for communications satellites. In doing so, 
I am mindful of (1) our foreign policy, 
where mutually respecting intercourse and 
aid is valued and the appearance of Ameri- 
can domination or exploitation is to be 
avoided; (2) our space policy, where, closely 
tied with foreign policy, our purpose is full, 
imaginative, and peaceful development for 
the good of all nations; and (3) our com- 
munications policy, which historically has 
been concerned largely with antitrust and 
regulatory policy matters. I have two 
points to make. 
My first point is that the present FCC 
policy is unsuited to the implications of 
communications satellites in the nuclear 
age. Briefly, the FCC appears to be bent on 
creating a consortium composed of the 
international communications common car- 
riers which would own and operate the 
communications satellites under Govern- 
ment regulation. This policy rests on sey- 
eral assumptions, all of which are invalid, 
in my opinion. 
_ Assumption No. 1 is that private owner- 
ship of communications satellites is possible. 
It isn’t, in any meaningful sense of the 
word. For, as the Senators well know, in 
space no law exists as to ownership or other 
property characteristics. A passive satellite 
is as usable exclusively by Russians while 
it is over the U.SS.R. as it is by us when it 
is over us, and once it is up there there is 
nothing we can do about it. An active 
satellite also has no property or ownership 
status in orbit. I agree with the authors 
of the united research report for NASA (p. 
5), that “until greater understanding and 
international concord in this complex area 
are achieved it seems premature to treat 
space research derived and oriented products 
as traditional items of private property.” 
If communications satellites are not sus- 
ceptible of property status, what then does 
the assumption mean when the FCC speaks 
of private ownership and operation of these 
things? It means merely that the use and 
benefits of the satellites are in the first 
instance reserved for the corporations which 
- they intend should use them. This is, I 
submit, too limited a purpose to measure 
up to national policy in the 
nuclear age. 
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. Assumption No. 2, evident in the FCO pub- 

lic releases, makes this private benefit the 
plain purpose of its policy proposals. The 
first report in docket No. 14024, May 24, 1961 
says: 

Paragraph 6(d): “By reason of their ex- 
perience in and responsibility for furnish- 
ing international communication service, 
the international carriers themselves are 
logically the ones best qualified to determine 
the nature and extent of the facilities best 
suited to their needs and those of their 
foreign correspondents, with whom they 
have longstanding and effective commercial 
relationships and who necessarily will have 
a substantial interest in the operations of 
any satellite system.”’ 

Paragraph 7: “These considerations, in 
our opinion, demonstrate the desirability 
of exploring at this time the means whereby 
the international common carriers may, col- 
lectively, but subject to appropriate regula- 
tion and safeguards, take such steps as are 
necessary to plan and effect the ultimate in- 
tegration of satellite communication tech- 
niques into the fabric of international com- 
mon carrier service.’’ 

Paragraph 8: “However, it appears that the 
adaptation and integration of satellite com- 
munication techniques to international 
common carrier operations is within the 
economic means of the existing carriers, al- 
though requiring cooperative arrangements 
among them. We fail to see why ownership 
participation by the aerospace and commu- 
nications equipment industries will be bene- 
ficial or necessary to the establishment of 
a satellite communication system to be used 
by the common carrier industry. On the 
other hand, such participation may well re- 
sult in encumbering the system with com- 
plicated and costly corporate relationships, 
disrupting operational patterns that have 
been established in the international com- 
mon carrier industry, and impeding effec- 
tive regulation of the rates and services of 
the industry.” 

Isn't there something wrong with the as- 
sumption that the first practical application 
of space satellites must be restricted to the 
service of corporate interests and bureau- 


cratic operational patterns of organizations 


which were developed in the use of a now 
potentially partially obsolete technology? It 
brings to mind the fable of the procrustean 
bed. 

Assumption No. 3 is that ownership of sat- 
ellites must necessarily be in the same hands 


as ownership of ground stations. This is a 


wrong assumption. Its purpose is merely to 
extend control of policy, rates, revenues and 
service from the ground stations to the satel- 
lites. There is no reason why the satellites 
themselves might not be under separate con- 
trol from the ground stations, just as pres- 
ently each of two ground stations connected 
by cable or radio circuits may be operated 
efficiently under separate ownerships. As I 
will try to show later, if this assumption be 
changed, the legitimate interests and needs 
of the existing common carriers may be safe- 


guarded while the noncommercial interest 


in the communication satellites is also pro- 
tected. If, as I contend, this assumption is 
wrong, there is no need for a consortium. 

Assumption No. 4 is that communications 
satellites are properly to be regarded as 
analogous to cables or wireless circuits be- 
tween ground stations. They are not. In 
terms of operational characteristics, kinds 
of service capabilities, and the political and 
social implications of their existence and 
capacities they are sui generis. Therefore, 
any organizational plan which misconceives 
their nature is dangerously unrealistic for 
the national and international interests of 
the United States. I will return to this point 
later. 

Assumption No. 5 is that a consortium of 
present carriers is a desirable or feasible 
device for operating the communications 
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satellite systems. I have previously sug- 
gested that this assumption collapses if the 
assumption that there must be common 
ownership of satellites and ground stations 
is invalid, as I believe it is. 

But assume, arguendo, that this assump- 
tion is at all tenable. The Senators are, I 
am sure, aware of the history of the Senate 
policy on merger of international commu- 
nications carriers. You know, I think, that 
there have been over the past 30 years per- 
haps a dozen attempts to frame legislation 
which would permit some kind of permissive 


or mandatory merger of these cable and radio 


carriers. You are aware of the fact that no 
such legislation has ever been enacted, and 
that, historically, it has been the Senate’s 
position that the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws and of certain sections of the 
Communications Act of 1984 as amended 
(notably sec. 314) express a firm national 
policy against merger and monopoly in inter- 
national common carrier communications. 

In this context several questions arise: 
Has the FCC sought enabling legislation to 
reverse this longstanding legislative policy? 
Is the communications satellite consortium 
device not in effect a mandatory merger 
mechanism? Are the questions which pro- 
ponents of international merger were unable 
to answer to the satisfaction of the Senate 
for 30 years to be forgotten? 

While I would not be capable of speaking 
for the Senators in asking all these historic 
questions, I would like to raise some of them 
in the present context. This much I learned 
between 1939 and 1943 and in 1945 while 
working on some aspects of the proposals for 
international merger which were considered 
by Congress at that time. Some of the un- 
solved questions which I don’t think the FCC 
has yet answered satisfactorily concerning 
the consortium are these: 

Who is to set the terms on which propri- 
etorship of the consortium is to be allocated? 
The present carriers? With other industrial 
groups added? Or, ultimately, the Gov- 
ernment? 

If securities are to be sold by the con- 
sortium, is the Government in effect guaran- 
teeing the capital and a return thereon 
through its role in creating the consortium? 

Who is to protect against wrong decisions 
on technology (if, e.g., a superior technique 
existing outside the consortium is rejected 
in favor of an inferior technique owned in- 
side the consortium) ? 

Who is going to insure that newcomers to 
the business of conducting communications 
will have open access to the consortium? 

Who is to have the authority to make de- 
cisions for the consortium—the corporate 
participants or, ultimately, the Government? 
In this connection, I note that Chairman 
Minow in testifying before the House Judi- 
ciary Antitrust Subcommittee on June 14, 
1961, said that the FCC would be in a “con- 
stant supervisory position” (p. 132), as also 
would be NASA (p. 135) and the Department 
of Justice (p. 136). But, he confused me by 
also saying (p. 137) that the decisions ulti- 
mately would be made by the private com- 
panies. Who will make the decisions? 

Inasmuch as a supervisory role such as the 
FCC is undertaking partakes of the manage- 
ment function, how can the FCC serve both 


in this role and as regulator? Is there not a 


hopeless confusion of roles and identities in- 
volved in the consortium? Is in fact the 
real role of the FCC in the consortium pro- 
posal one of advocate and manager for the 
private companies rather than representa- 
tion of an independent public concern? In 
this connection, one recalls the truism that 
where there is a coincidence between the 
public interest and that of the private com- 
panies under public utility regulation, there 
is no need for the regulatory agency, and 
that, where there is a conflict of interest, the 
public agency usually if not always falters 
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as against the perfectly valid objection of the 
private management that they have a legal 
responsibility to their stockholders to use 
their best judgment and that no regulatory 
law relieves them of this responsibility. 

Perhaps the key question in this series 
concerning the consortium, however, is that 
in view of the intimate intermixture of Gov- 
ernment and private influence in the deci- 
sionmaking process what becomes of the 
propaganda notion that this is private enter- 
prise of a traditional sort? 

I want to repeat that all of these knotty 
problems are avoidable, if the clear implica- 
tions of communications Satellites are 
heeded. 

Assumption No. 6, in the PCC and NASA 
policies, seems to be that these agencies are 
qualified to make national policy for the 
organization and operation of communica- 
tions satellites. This I would deny. Only 
Congress and then the President can do this, 


as the New York Times wisely pointed out in 


its editorial on June 1 and in a featured 
story on June 4. 

And finally, assumption No. 7 is that we 
must proceed with private ownership of the 
satellites at least for the time being in order 
that time not be wasted and that we may 
proceed in being first with the communica- 
ions satellite in operational orbit. This, too, 
I would deny. The relationship between a 
Government procurement agency such as 
NASA or a yet-to-be-created Communica- 
tions Satellite Authority and private con- 
tractors is a well understood one. Procedures 
for it are familiar and available. If anything 
would save time in getting on with the job 
it would be to use these familiar procedures 
rather than to attempt to create a con- 
sortium. The amount of time wasted by 
private corporations fighting amongst them- 
selves for their spheres of influence in the 
process of creating the consortium is enor- 
mous. The waste of Government adminis- 
trators’ time in creating and defending the 
consortium will also be enormous. The in- 
put of less time in creation of a straight- 
forward Communications Satellite Authority, 
moreover, would yield sound results in terms 
of public policy—something which cannot 
be said for the consortium. Far from as- 
suming that private ownership may prop- 
erly be the mode while proceeding to get 
the satellites up, I would urge that current 


_ research and development contracts be ex- 


amined to prevent the irremovable private 
foot from being put in the public door at this 
time. I quite agree with the authors of the 
United Research report (p. 44) that the 
most pressing decisions today relate to the 
research and development phase. They 
warn against the danger that “to proceed 
with research and development without a 


conscious decision as to operational control 


very likely decides the issue.” 

To sum up this first point: all of the un- 
desirable consequences of the assumptions 
on which the FCC is presently working are 
avoidable if communications satellites are 
viewed as beyond the scope of private prop- 
erty, and are operated under a noncom- 
mercial Communications Satellite Author- 
ity. Then, just as now, competition which 
has been the principle underlying American 
international communications policy. may 
be perpetuated between the present carriers 
and between them and new entrants—all 
of whom would continue to own and oper- 
ate the ground stations and traffic pick-up 


and delivery facilities, as well as their pres- 


ent cable and radio facilities. © 
Ir 


My second main point is that the organ- 
izational and policy implications of the 
facts concerning communications satellites 
clearly call for their operation by a noncom- 
mercial authority, and ultimately regulation 
by an international organization under U.N. 
control. In introducing this point, I would 
like, respectfully, to point out the unprece- 


dented opportunity which confronts law- 
makers in this matter. How many times 
have you seen situations where, but for 
private vested interests which it would be 
difficult to dislodge, great public benefit (in 
large measure of a noncommercial kind) 
could come from simple assertion of gov- 
ernment responsibility in a particular area? 
Here is an area where there is great public 
benefit to be had, not only in our country 


but worldwide. And here is an area where. 


there are no vested private interests, and 
where, unless you permit there to be, there 
will not be private interests in conflict with 
the public interest. 

(a) Communications satellites are sui 

generis, a new technology in which a single 
system is the ideal and where private com- 
mon carriers are unsuitable for operating 
or for ownership control: 
1. Unlike cables and conventional radio 
stations, communications satellites require 
Government facilities for launching and 
tracking—i.e., they can only be “installed” 
by Government. 

-2. Unlike cable and conventional radio sys- 
tems, communications satellites will only be 
possible by virtue of Government-supported 
research and development work on launch 
vehicles, tracking technology, power sources, 
communications components, etc. I don’t 
know that anyone knows just how much the 
Government will have spent for this purpose, 
but doubtless it will run to the billions of 
dollars before communications satellites are 
operational. There is an appealing common- 
sense to the notion that the taxpayer de- 
serves a direct return on this expenditure 


which he has paid for. Dr. von Braun has” 


suggested that the revenues from communi- 
cations satellites should be used to pay for 
the space research and development program. 
Under my proposal, they at least might be 
used in part to pay for the cost of research 
and development on the communications 

mn of the , rather than being 
siphoned off as dividends for a private con- 
sortium. And we are here talking of large 
sums of money. For, to take just one rather 
conservative estimate—that made by the firm 
of Booz, Allen & Hamilton in their study for 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (pp. 39A, 56A), the 
estimated volume of U.S. intercontinental 
revenue for communications carriers in 1970 
will be around $500 million, and in 1980, 
around $1.7 billion—as co with $126 
million in 1960. 

3. Unlike cables and conventional radio 
stations which may be legion, the technology 
of communications satellites tends to a sin- 
gle system for a number of interrelated 
reasons: 

(a) Communications satellites, especially 
active and more especially synchronous equa- 
torial satellites have an enormous capacity. 
This is what makes them so desirable. This 
distinguishes them from cable and conven- 
tional radio circuits which have severely 
limited capacity. 

(b) Communications satellites have great 
flexibility. Whereas cables and conventional 
radio circuits are tied to their connecting 
stations, the active satellites can provide a 
varying number of channels between any 
two points on the surface of the earth with 


a relatively small investment to be made in 
ground stations (in the order of $1 million 


each). This means that the active syn- 
chronous satellite (which seems concededly 
the eventual goal) is roughly analogous to 
the central office of a worldwide telephone- 


- telegraph system. Its service is thus multi- 


lateral rather than, as with the old modes, 
bilateral in pattern. 


(c) Just as one telephone service is pre-. 


ferred to two in a city, one communications 


' satellite system will be much more efficient 


than two or more for the nations of the 
world. Suppose that we put up a civilian 
communications satellite system and that it 
serves only part of the world. Suppose that 
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the Russians put up a rival system and it 
serves only part of the world. The result 
is inefficiency. No such characteristic at- 
taches to cables and conventional radio cir- 
cuits which may be duplicated insofar as 
the demand warrants. 

(ad) Being large in capacity and multilat- 
eral in service scope, communications satel- 
lites could be used for cutthroat competi- 
tion. Unless the communications satellite 
policy places them securely under U.N. aus- 
pices of one kind or another, they could be-- 
come another battleground in the cold war, 
with United States and Russian systems 


vying with each other in ways which would 


be damaging to all nations. Here is a for- 
eign-policy aspect of the communications 
satellite which has no counterpart in cable 
technology. 

4. The very premium which the cold war 


puts on “firstness” in communications satel- 


lites distinguishes them from cables and 
wireless. 

5. There is a need—based on our ICBM 

system capabilities as well as on 
general principles—to minimize the number 
of inoperative satellites (debris) in orbit. 
Duplication or triplication of communica- 
tions satellite systems runs counter to this — 
requirement. Again, there is no counter- 
part for cables or wireless. 

6. As a single system with vast, flexible 
capacity, the frequency allocation aspect of 
communications satellites has a direct bear- 
ing on the foreign policy problem of rela- 
tions with the new and developing nations. 
As General Electric said in its comments 
submited to the FCC in docket No. 13522 on 
March 1, 1961: , 

“Our temptation is to regard space com- 
munication as a concern primarily of na- 
tions with high technological development. 
In fact, its impact will be worldwide. It 
will either decrease or increase the problems . 
and the opportunities for radio communica- 
tion of the three-fourths of the world’s na- 
tions only now developing their technologies. 

“These nations do not now have the com- . 
munication needs of highly industrialized 
civilizations. Right now, their need is not 
for high quality, high reliability; large 
bandwidth communication channels, but 


for simple, inexpensive, easily operated in- 


ternal broadcasting plus local and interna- 
tional fixed services. They need the same 
opportunity which high-frequency radio 
offered to the United States of America and 
Europe 4 decades ago. At the 1959 OARC 
in Geneva, they expressed this as almost 
their sole concern. 

“As their technologies develop, of course, 
their needs for higher quality, greater re- 
liability and wider bandwidths will increase. 
Their technological development, and the 
resulting change in their communication 
needs, will undoubtedly be significantly more 
rapid than were those of the United States 
of America and Europe. 

“As this filing will show, space communi- 
cation offers the opportunity both for re- 
lease of pressure on the high-frequency 
radio spectrum, and for worldwide high 
quality, high reliability, wideband radio 
communication. Once the latter service Is 
established, cost of gradual inclusion of 
small and isolated nations is expected to be 
orders of magnitude less than is possible — 
by any other means. ; 

“In these circumstanees, it is our re- 
sponsibility as technological leaders to: 

“A. Consult with new or developing coun- 
tries of the world to find out their com- 
munication needs and their ideas for im- 
plementing these needs; 

“B. Plan with these nations for optimum 


utilization of space communication re- 


sources for worldwide needs, present and 
future; 

“C. Exercise great diligence and care, in 
setting forth our resulting plans, to make 
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reasons and plain” 
(p. 2-2). 


No such implications attend cable opera- 
tions. 


4. Whereas ons concerning cables 

and conventional radio circuits involve only 
two countries, negotiations involving com- 
munications satellites are multilateral and 
potentially as extensive as the membership 
of the UN. I agree with the authors of the 
Uutted Research report for NASA when they 


say: 

“The establishment of a communications 
satellite system necessitates a sizable in- 
crease in the number and complexity of 
international agreements to be negotiated 
at a period in history when such negotia- 
tions have become vastly more important, 
difficult, and delicate. Moreover, because 
this technology has become a symbol of our 
national purposes and goals in the peaceful 
exploration of and scientific research in, the 
environment of outer space, it may be de- 


sirable to develop and pursue special new 
policies for its commercial application in 
international communications. It could 


have unusual value in implementing foreign 
policy, especially in the area of economic 
development assistance” (p. 6). 

Is the presiding officer at these multi- 
lateral negotiations to be a representative of 
a public authority (mational or interna- 
tional) or a representative of a consortium? 

Is America to be represented in such nego- 
tiations by officers of a consortium or by 
representatives of the state? In any event 
this characteristic marks communications 
satellites off from the cables. 

8. Unlike the preceding points of differ- 
ence which all assume common carrier traf- 
fic as the sole or chief function of communi- 
cations satellites, I turn now to one extremely 
important area of differences: the poten- 
tial of communications satellites for offering 
new services, the values of which are not 
measurable in ordinary market terms. Chief 
of these, of course, is broadcasting of radio, 
television, and perhaps even facsimile. In- 
cidentally, satellite facsimile transmission of 


mail may make airmail obsolete. It is cur-— 


rently common to hear common Carrier rep- 
resentatives belittling these potentials of 
the satellites. But there is evidence to the 
contrary. We know, for example, that Gen- 
eral Electric has already done much of the 
planning and preliminary research necessary 
to the addition of broadcast channels to the 

satellite. Referring to com- 
munications satellites, General Sarnoff said 
in aspeech in Montreux last May: 

“Ten years hence, it is conceivable that 
a billion people in virtually every nation on 
earth will be watching the same program, at 
the same time and in color, with simul- 
taneous translation techniques making it 
understandable to all.” 

We don’t know and cannot imagine now 
just how the new services which communica- 
tions satellites make possible will develop. 
But we can Know that they will probably 
involve many noncommercial interests, even 
where direct broadcasting from satellites is 
not involved. But let us assume that the 
USS.R. means what it says when it in- 
dicates that in its current program is the 
development of a cosmic transmitter capable 
of color television broadcasting. Under the 
impetus of a desire to be first in this area, 
one or the other side of the cold war is 
probably going to venture into direct broad- 
casting from satellites unless by prior inter- 
national agreement the use of radio in the 
cold war is brought under common, civilized 
control. If this happens the people running 
the satellites are going to face all of the 


we are so familiar domestically. 
Extension of the European Broadcasting 
Union's “Eurovision” network to communi- 
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cations satellites is ultimately a hopeful 
possibility. The point at this time is that 
for such a new service, a consortium orig- 
inally justified on the basis of a false analogy 


satellites. I quite agree with the authors of 
the United Research report to NASA in their 
conclusions that “as new uses emerge, de- 
velop, and grow, the impact of satellite sys- 
tems on social, political, educational, and 
economic relations between nations can be- 
come highly significant. The role that such 
improved international communications 
facilities can play in developing desirable 
growth in trade and commerce, economic 
development in new national and cultural 
and scientific exchange patterns can only 
be speculated on now and defined with the 
passage of time” (p. 7). 

The foreign policy implications seem clear. 

The implication of the preceding analysis, 
plus the facts that communications satel- 
lites are organizationally separable from the 
ground stations with which they would in- 


terchange traffic, and that private ownership | 


of communications satellites as such is a 
meaningless concept, given the present state 
of international law, is that as a nation we 
should work toward two companion organ- 
izations for communications satellites. 

(1) To conduct the operation of the satel- 
lites, we should have a public authority 
(which I have called the Communications 
Satellite Authority). This Authority would 
own such ground installations as are neces- 
sary for controlling the technical operation 
of the satellites, and it would hold such 
control over the satellites themselves as the 
emerging content of international space law 
may permit. The CSA would not own any 
ground facilities or operate any such facil- 
ities for the transmission of commercial 
messages by means of satellites. It would 
serve as a “carrier’s carrier” for all existing 
and future common carriers and foreign 
administrations who would desire to use its 
facilities. When in the future, noncom- 


“mercial and noncommon carrier services de- 


velop, the CSA would perform such func- 
tions in connection with such services as 
may be prescribed by the yet-to-be-de- 
scribed International Commission on the Use 
of Radio (ICUR). 

The CSA should ultimately be thought of 
as an organ of the United Nations. While 
negotiations are underway in the U.N. to 
accomplish this objective, CSA might best 
be kept as an American public authority. 


This would be an interim organizational form 


for the communications satellites while 
they are in the developmental stage. It 
would seem that as soon .as the satellites 
are operational the CSA should be trans- 
ferred to its U.N. domicile. During the in- 
terim period of research and development, 
CSA would have roughly the same kind of 
organizational relationship to NASA and the 
FCC that the “line” organizations in the 
armed forces bear to the military research 
and development agency. 

I want to make it plain that this sug- 
gestion entails no change in the business 
position of the existing common carriers. 
They would continue as competitive entities, 
transmitting and receiving their commercial 
messages. They would lease channel space 
from the CSA whenever they wanted to 


supplement or replace their cable or radio 


circuit facilities. No consortium would be 
necessary. No new antitrust problems would 
be generated. The FCC could continue with 
its usual functions of designating carriers 
for particular common carrier services, act- 
ing on rate proposals, and the like. 

It is evident that one of the most im- 
portant functions the CSA would perform 


would be the management of the flexible 


elements in satellite capabilities. In speak- 
ing of the operation of a synchronous satel- 
lite, RCA in its comments of March 1, 1961, 


August 3 
in docket No. 13522 at the FCC might well 
have been referring to the CSA: 

'“The great flexibility of the system lies in 
the fact that each participating private or 
national service may establish, own and 
operate its own ground station equipment 
for transmitting and receiving signals of any 
category through the satellite repeaters. 
This is extremely important in view of the 
continuing competition among the commer- 
cial communications services within the 
United States and the desire of the other 
nations of the world to employ their own 
national services. With this proposed sys- | 
tem, international agreement would be facil- © 
itated, since all of the existing services 
would have individual access to the satellite 
repeaters from their own ground stations, 
so that they could continue to conduct 
their business as they do today”’ (p. 6). 

And in speaking of the versatility of the 
synchronous satellite, RCA might well have 
been referring to the central booking agency 
function to be performed by the carriers’ 
carrier, CSA: 

“This versatility permits truly global ac- 
cess to the system, though obviously such 
access must be coordinated with the tech- 
nical and economic status of the system 
through assignments by a central authority. 
Access to the system requires specific tech- 
nical facilities and conformance to operating 
procedures. 

“Idle hours on channels between 
particular points can be shared with stations 
in other time zones which are required to 
be active, thus favoring maximum repeater 
loading and intense time use of frequency 
space which minimizes the need for in- 
creased frequency space. Global sharing 
under a carefully supervised scheduling of 
channel between various pairs of 
ground points can be accomplished entirely 
by switching of carrier channels.” (TIbid., 
p. 22.) 

The CSA would, of course, share in rev- 
enues from commercial traffic, just as any 
other connecting carrier does. Its rates 
should be set at a level which would cover 
its operating cost, amortization, insurance, 
etc., and which would support future re- 
search and development work plus, if pos- 
sible, reimbursement to the U.S. Treasury 
for past research and development work on 
communications satellites. 

(2) A second function is also called for by 
the present technological situation in com- 
munications. This is the function of pro- 
viding a forum for reaching international 
agreement on various aspects of the use of 
radio. In the past the International Tele- 
communications Union has gotten its feet a 
little wet in this area and yet has felt that 
its principal function is to allocate radio 
frequencies and administer the registration 
of frequencies, rather than to get involved 
too deeply in the many problems concerning > 
the operational use of the radio frequencies. 
Communications satellites will require gen- 
eral international policy on many aspects of 
the use of the frequencies. For example, the 
policy which would be followed by the. 
CSA—the carriers’ carrier—in making its fa- 
cilities available to ground stations will have 
to be developed from scratch. It therefore — 
appears likely that something like an Inter- 
national Commission on the Use of Radio 
will be needed. This also should be a 
United Nations agency when the time is ripe 
for it. In the meantime,-«the Communica- 
tions Satellite Authority in the interim 
period especially, may have to rely on ad hoc 
negotiatory procedures, in cooperation with 
the State Department and the FCC. 

To ICSU would also fall such tasks as pro- 
viding the machinery for standardizing call- 
ing procedures for international telephone 
traffic. Presently there is no such stand- 
ardization as will be necessary when the 
global telephone service now concerning 
telephone engineers is presented with differ- | 
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ences in telephone dial symbols in various 
countries. Automatic dialing soon will be 
feasible On a transoceanic and even global 
scale, and it will be necessary that telephone 
dial symbols in all countries be standardized. 


- I will not quote back to you the many fine 
statements that Senators have made con- 
cerning our intentions to use our space 
capability for peaceful, useful purposes. 
Vice President JoHNSON, speaking to the 
U.N. Committee No. 1 in 1958 said in part: 

“It is the American vision, I believe, that, 
out of this fresh start for humankind which 
space affords, man may at last free himself 
of the waste of guarding himself against his 
ignorance of his neighbors.” 
Communications is functionally related to 
- peace; ignorance, to war. As we rightly fear 
the horrors of war, we put increasing em- 
phasis on the necessity of better commu- 
nications as a way to peaceful understanding 
between the nations of the world. I would 
agree with Mr. James M. Skinner, president 
of the Philco Corp., who in a speech last 
November suggested that communications 
satellites be turned over to the U.N. In part, 
he said: 

“The United States now has the opportu- 
nity to give a convincing demonstration of 
its intention to use its technical achieve- 
ments in space for peaceful purposes and 
thus bolster its position of world leadership. 
* * * Unfortunately, from the point of view 
of the rest of the world, we have talked pri- 
marily about our military achievements in 
space and the use of space for military pur- 
poses. These, of course, are very important, 
but would it not be a major asset in the 
court of world opinion if we could demon- 
_ strate not only our peaceful motives in the 
space program, but also the use of these 
developments of ours to provide a service 
which would be useful to everyone?” 

The Senate, I respectfully submit, has for 
its discretion a rare opportunity to distin- 
guish itself in creative public service. Here 
are these communications satellites—the first 
practical fruit of our space effort, laden with 
foreign relations significance. And here 
stands the administration with no policy fit. 
for the occasion. The situation is unique. 
Communications satellite systems do not fit 
traditional patters by which Government 
discoveries can be turned over to private in- 
dustry for commercial exploitation. We are 
dealing here with a fugitive, precious serv- 
ice—the communication of information, 
pregnant with all manner of psychological 
and political overtones. If we value the im- 
age which the world holds of us, the last 
thing we should do would be to place a com- 
mercial trademark on these satellites and 
this service. To do this is to confirm the 
worst elements in the foreigners’ image of 
our country and its culture. In space, where 


there as yet can be no traditional private | 


property, why do we not seize the golden 

opportunity and say that communications 

satellites will be devoted to public ends, and 
not to the pursuit of private gain? 


Foreign Aid Does Need Strings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, July 22, there appeared an edi- 
torial in the Peoria Journal Star en- 
titled “Foreign Aid Does Need Strings,” 
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written by my good friend, Charles L. 
Dancey, which was provoked by the sec- 
ond in a series of articles being written 
by our Republican Party standardbearer 
last November, Richard M. Nixon. The 
editorial expresses my own feelings so 
very well, and I would commend its 
reading to all the Members of Congress: 
FOREIGN Arp Dogs NEED STRINGS 


Richard Nixon’s article on foreign aid in 
the Evening Peoria Journal Star is unique in 
two ways: 

First, it is perhaps the clearest and clean- 
est discussion of this subject, frankly point- 
ing up the good and the bad with equal 
clarity, to be found; and second, its content 
and its timing serve to help the Kennedy 
administration effort in the Congress, 

Apparently, Nixon isn’t afraid to give 
Kennedy a helping hand, if that is the means 
of giving our country and its cold war posi- 
tion a helping hand. 

The standard attacks on foreign aid which 
he recounted are pretty familiar, as is the 
basic defense that it is an element in the 
cold war that we simply cannot afford to 
abandon without forfeiting hope in many 
countries and in short giving Russia victory 
be default. 


ysis brilliant in its clarity 

That is when he said 
Adlai Stevenson who talk as if 
is the answer to all our problems, 
Cuba, are talking dangerous no: 


same. ; 

There is no single, magic wea 
or abroad. 

He put it simply and straight: 

“The Communist arsenal includes mili- 
tary, economic, political, subversive, diplo- 
matic and propaganda weapons. They have 
used and will continue to use each of these 
weapons in the area and in the amount they 


deem necessary to win victory. We need the 
same weapons and we must learn to use ours 


even more effectively than they.” 

There’s no question about this. History 
and Communist doctrine both show plainly 
that the Soviets have no favorite weapon, 
nor dominant weapon. If one is blunted 
they bear down with another. They will 
use them all or any selection that works ef- 
fectively which generally winds up mean- 
ing sheer, brute force of the Red armies 
applied against neighboring populations 


which are then absorbed by the use of more 


sheer, brute force. 

It winds up that way simply because most 
folks close to communism’s borders see 
enough of what it means to effectively resist 
all other efforts. 

The significant thing about our experi- 
ence, specifically with foreign aid, it seems 
to us, is that the original policy of “no strings 
attached” simply hasn’t worked out. 

Foreign aid in the past has produced some 
spectacular successes. [It has also produced 
some flaming failures. People have written 
books about the successes and made it look 
like the answer to all things. Others have 
written books devoted to the failures and 
made it look like a horrible mess. 

It seems to us, however, that a pretty 
clear line appears to separate the wins and 
the losses. Aid with no strings was a great 


moral and propaganda concept, and it 


worked brilliantly in much of Western Eu- 
rope. It succeeded phenomenally in Ger- 
many, and it functions brilliantly in Israel, 
especially. 

But in undeveloped countries of Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa, it is a big, flat 
flop. 

What is the difference? 
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- Developed nations, ravished by war, could 
use the money intelligently and responsibly. 


Undeveloped nations with inexperienced 


and often irresponsible leadership—some- 


times, just plain corrupt leadership—do not 
use the money intelligently. Indeed, they . 


often use it in ways that seriously damage 
their position and that of the United States. 
What is badly needed is not to throw up 
our hands and give up, defaulting to the 
Soviets, who would certainly pick up this 
weapon and use it to the hilt. 

What is needed is to use these 15 years of 
experience in how moneys did well and when 
moneys were wasted to develop a program of 
aid for specific purposes that have proven 
their worth, the performance of those pur- 
poses to be a condition of aid and to be 
monitored by the United States. 

We make our own sovereign States meet 
such standards to qualify for Federal aid. 
It would hardly be demeaning to expect 
foreign nations to meet the same standard 


years of experience, we ought to know how 
to use it wisely if we just get off the theory 
that it must be shoveled out with “no 


The philosophy that aid is given to se-_ 


lected countries to use as they see fit in 
themselves needs to be re- 
a philosophy that aid is given 


our best hope. 
C. L. DANCEY. 


We Need Relief for Textiles, but Not at 
| Expense of Farmers | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
serving my 12th year as chairman of the 
Agriculture Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. I have probably worked as close to 
the cotton and cotton textile problem 
for a long period of time as any other 
Member here. 

This year I joined with some 130 of my 


colleagues, with the gentleman from > 


Georgia, Congressman CARL VINSON, 


acting as chairman, in efforts to get ac-_ 
tion by our Government to protect the 


domestic textile industry against in- 
creased imports of textile goods. Such 
imports have more than tripled in a very 
short time. It is my opinion that the 
cheap labor which is available to foreign 
mills makes relief under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act neces- 


sary. 

Unfortunately, efforts at relief now 
seem to be directed toward either giving 
up foreign markets for U.S. cotton or 
reducing domestic prices to world levels. 
I believe this has resulted because the 
full story has not been told to my col- 
leagues and to the President. 


On July 27, 1961, the gentleman from 
Congressman 


Georgia, Vinson, chair- 


urposes. 
Such a revolution in the aid program is - 


} 


@ 
| 
| and procedures. 
| This money, used wisely, can be of great 
' > service to the cause of freedom. After 15 
But when Nixon rapped opponents and 
proponents alike, we thought his brief anal- , 
ba sense. 
cane —e for specific good purposes and hence goes 
nomic ald +5 those countries who qualify by cooperat- 
ing in aclfleving these good, humanitarian 
that opponents who think the total answer .f 
rests in “strength at home” are doing the 


offset, the U.S. industry is at a serious com- 
petitive disadvantage. 


Earlier, on May 2, 1961, following the 


release which contained the following 
statement: 
Fourth, I have directed the Department of 


mills of the adverse differential in raw cotton 
costs between domestic and foreign textile 
producer 8. 

Mr. Speaker, the American textile in- 
dustry has, and does not receive, a cash 
differential to offset the competitive 
price of cotton sold abroad. Since we 
started offering cotton at competitive 
prices in world trade, the following pay- 
ments have been made to the American 
textile industry to offset such competi- 
tive world price offerings in world trade: 


1956-57__ _ $13, 895, 998. 11 
15, 549, 304. 77 
_. 18, 159, 356. 04 
1959-60____ 17,187, 224.01 
1960-61 (through Nov. 21, 
14, 208, 530. 78 
74,000, 418.471 


I am sure these facts have not been 
fully presented to our colleagues or to 
the President. It makes me fearful that 
the real desire of some outside interests 
is to use this issue to destroy all farm 
price supports. Some of these interests 
have opposed any price protection for 
the farmer over the years. 

If cotton prices in the United States 
were dropped to world levels, with pre- 
sent high costs of production, it would 
bankrupt American cotton producers. 
On the other hand, unless our offering 
price on raw cotton in world trade is kept 
competitive, American cotton producers 
will lose their foreign exports which are 
one-third of their market; and this, too, 
would mean bankruptcy—and the effect 
- in either case would be disastrous to the 
overall US. economy. 

I repeat—trelief for the American tex- 
tile industry is needed. It should come 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. The authority to limit 
imports is clear and the need is great. 


In this connection, under leave to ex- 


tend my remarks, I submit a statement 
on competitive sales in world trade, the 
necessity for it, its justification and his- 
tory, which I issued on February 14, 1961. 
This statement was carried in full in 
the March-April 1961 edition of Cotton 
Farming 


May I say, subsequent to release of the 
statement the majority leader advised 
me the quotation attributed to him by 
the press and been lifted out of context. 
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The statement follows: 


An article carried by the American press 
under Associated Press dateline of February 
10, 1961, quotes what purports to be a state- 
ment of the majority leader of the US. Sen- 
ate, then visiting in Mexico, as follows: 

“He said he hoped the cotton-dumping 
program would ease off, and pointed out that 


during the last 2 years it already has been 


decreased.” 

Competitive price is essential to sell and 
seling competitively certainly is in no way 
dumping. I trust if any such statement was 
made by our Senate majority leader it was in 
reply to a “loaded” inquiry and does not rep- 
resent a prepared statement of _ Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Selling at competitive prices in wena trade 
is a right exercised by all nations of the 
world. Much of US. agriculture has histor- 
ically been dependent upon export sales for 
its economic health. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that much of the present plight of US. 
agriculture is a direct result of our Govern- 
ment holding U.S. production off world mar- 
kets for a number of years. 

The words attributed to the majority lead- 
er are most unfortunate. They may be used 
by some to again argue that American prod- 
ucts should be held off world markets at 
competitive ‘prices. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture of Mexico and other Mexican repre- 
sentatives have spent hours here in Wash- 
ington trying to get us to agree to return 
to the policy of holding U.S. commodities off 
world markets at competitive prices, so as to 
hold an umbrella over the expanded Mexican 
production. This we have refused to do. 

In the absence of international agree- 
ments, all countries offer the commodities 
they have for sale in world markets for what 
they will bring—competitive prices; and we 
have limited ourselves to less than our his- 
torical market. It appears, however, that 
those who can benefit from the United States 
holding its offering price above world mar- 
ket prices continue to claim that the United 
States should hold an umbrella over its 
competitors. They maintain that the 
United States is unfair when it attempts to 
preserve its share of export markets through 
competitive sales. They know that domestic 
price supports are to offset high American 
costs and have no relation to export sales at 
competitive prices. Except for competitive 
pricing, the Government would be billions of 
dollars worse off and American farmers com- 
pletely bankrupt. 

To return to the shortsighted, noncom- 
petitive pricing of the past would wreck 
American agriculture, would greatly increase 
the drain on the U.S. Treasury, and would 
destroy any effort by the new Secretary of 
Agriculture to place American agriculture 
on @ sound economic basis before he gets 
started. 

We should review the record. 


COMPETITIVE SALES FOR DOLLARS ESSENTIAL 


The charter of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has always pro for the sale 
of CCC-owned commodities in world trade at 
competitive prices. After war-time demand 
dropped off, the Department, as a govern- 
mental policy, refused to use this authority, 
presumably to help in the restoration of 
the economy of certain foreign governments. 
During a period of several years, the United 
States offered its agricultural commodities 


in world trade at fixed prices, which had the 


effect of holding an umbrella over our com- 
petitors, including Mexico, who offered 
their production at prices just under our 
Offering prices. They got the markets, and 
we filled up our warehouses. 
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US. commodities, not offered competi- 
tively but held in warehouses, were then 
used to bring about further reductions in 
U.S. acreage for a number of basic commodi- 


ties. During this period CCC holdings in- 
creased from $1 billion in 1952 to $5 billion 
in 1955. \ 

Our committee, in an effort to find 
why any Department would follow su 
policy, developed the fact -that the 
proponents of this policy of hol 
production off world markets were 
U.S. international producers and 
who have huge investments and holdings in 
Mexico and other countries. The names and 
facts are to be found in volume I of our 
hearings for 1957, pages 121 to 149. 

With regard to cotton during this period 
the United States attempted to bring world 


\out 


production and supply into balance by re-— 


ducing its production. Special committee 
studies show that acreage in the United 
States was reduced from a pre-war average 
of 28.4 million acres to 16.5 in 1955. They 
also indicate that during this period when 
the United States reduced its acreage, for- 
eign acreage increased at a rate which more 
than offset U.S. production (pp. 100—102, vol. 
I, 1957 hearings) . 


These studies show further that foreign | 
cotton production increased 49 percent be- 


tween 1949 and 1954, while U.S. production, 
as a result of cuts in acreage, decreased 16 


percent (p. 4, special CCC hearing, 1956). 


While the statement attributed, to the 
Senate majority leader has to do with cotton, 
the erroneous and shortsighted policy of our 
Government for a number of years applied 


to all commodities of which we had a sur- . 


plus. Our committee studies show that, 
during the period 1951 to 1955, foreign coun- 
tries increased production of all basic com- 
modities (p. 83, vol. I, 1957 hearings). 
COMPETITIVE SALES PROGRAM SUCCESSFUL 


It was at the instance of our committee | 


that the Department was finally prevailed 
upon to move back into world markets on a 
competitive basis, in line with the policy 
followed by other countries. 

In 1964 the Department offered a limited 
number of commodities at competitive prices 
in world markets. These included small 
amounts of peanuts, whey, barley, beans, 
cottonseed oil, linseed oil, oats, rye, flaxseed, 
vetch, and grain sorghums. -Sales totaled 
about $93 million an 1691-2, vol. IV, 1957 
hearings) . 

In 1955, after further urging by our com- 
mittee, the Department offered all CCC-held 
commodities except cotton for sale in com- 
petitive world trade, including butter, dried 
milk, cheese, corn, rice, wheat, and soybeans, 
not previously offered. The resulting sales 
reached $219.5 million (pp. 1693-5, vol. IV, 
1957 hearings). 

By December 31, 1955, holdings of CCC- 
owned cotton had reached 7.9 million bales 
worth nearly $1.5 billion—all held off world 
markets due to the Department’s erroneous 
export policies (p. 1686, vol. IV, 1957 hear- 
ings). 

In January 1956, under continuing pressure 
from our committee, the Department finally 
offered 1 million bales of cotton for sale in 
world markets at competitive prices. Much 
to the surprise of Department officials, who 
expected a 6 months’ program, this cotton 
was sold in less than 2 months (pp. 11-35, 
special CCC hearing, 1957). 

Despite this successful experience, how- 
ever, the Department delayed further offer- 
ings at the request of the large American 
international cotton. traders. After three 
successive failures to make such offerings, 
the Congress passed the “Export Sales Act of 
1956” which required the Department to use 
its authority to sell cotton and other com- 
modities competitively in world markets. 


is now between the domestic price of 
i cotton and the much lower price at which | 
H 
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| Vinson] and Representatives our 
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Special studies made by the committee in- 
dicated that this new policy was well ac- 


cepted abroad and gave confidence fo users 
of American commodities that the United 


States would again become a regular and de- 
pendable world supplier of such commodi- 
ties (p. 106, vol. I,.1958 hearings). 

As a result of this new law, and further 
urging by our committee, the Department 
again began offering its commodities, includ- 
ing cotton, for export sales on a competitive 
basis. Dollar exports of U.S. products to- 
taled $2.8 billion in fiscal year 1957, including 
4.2 million bales of cotton worth $660 mil- 
lion. In fiscal year 1958, dollar exports again 
reached $2.8 billion, including 5.7 million 
bales of cotton worth $553 million. 

The Department again abandoned its 
competitive export sales program for cotton 
for the crop year 1958-59 at the insistence 
ef the same international cotton traders. 
While dollar exports were $2.4 billion dur- 


ing this period, cotton exports dropped to 


1.3 million bales worth only $153 million 
(about one-fourth of the 2 previous years 
when the ve export program was 
in effect.) 

After a full investigation of the Depart- 
ment’s failure to maintain export sales on 
a competitive basis in 1958-59, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States ruled 
that it was in violation of the Export Sales 
Act of 1956. He stated, “This action, in our 
opinion, does not comply with the require- 
ment of section 203 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1853) .” 

Competitive sales were started again for 
the 1959-60 crop year as the result of special 
hearings and strong recommendations of 
our committee. As a result, dollar exports 


for the fiscal year 1960 increased to $3.2 - 
_ billion. Cotton exports increased to 54 


million bales worth $671 million, the levels 
ef 1957 and 1958 when the competitive ex- 
port program was in effect. 

SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 


Special investigations made by the com- 
mittee during the years 1954 through 1957 
developed the following significant findings: 

1. Reductions in US. agricultural pro- 
duction did not cut back world production. 
Foreign production increased as U.S. pro- 
duction was reduced. Between 1951 and 


-1955, foreign production of the basic com- 


modities increased as follows: Cotton, 28 
percent; wheat, 6 percent; corn, 19 percent; 
rice, 13 percent; tobacco, 9 percent; peanuts, 
14 percent (pp. 83-89, vol. I, 1957 hearings). 

2. Much of the increased production in 


other countries has been supported by 


American capital and know-how. The as- 
surance of a U.S. umbrella over world prices 
has enabled those concerns to develop 
profitable operations in countries where 
labor and other costs of production are 
much below those in the United States (pp. 
89-92, vol. I, 1957 hearings). 

3. Nearly $1 billion of U:S. foreign aid has. 
been used between 1948 and 1955 to promote 
agriculture in foreign countries. In addi- 
tion, $710 million of U.S. counterpart funds 
has been used to improve and increase agri- 
cultural production. At one time, there 
were 738 U.S. agricultural technicians abroad 
under the foreign aid program advising other 


countries in these matters 7, Wh 


1957 hearings). 

4. Cotton production in Mexico increased 
from a prewar 5-year average of 334,000 
bales to 1.8 million bales in 1954. Mexican 
cotton exports increased during the same 
period from 105,000 bales to 1.2 million 
bales (p. 95, vol. I, 1957 hearings). 

5. During the period 1935 to 1939, the 
United States had 42 percent of the world 
export markets for cotton. By 1955-56, this 
was reduced to only 19 percent and Mexico 
had become the second largest exporter with 
16 percent of the world cotton market. 
Much of this expansion was US. financed 
(p. 249, vol. VI, 1958 hearings). 


Her Challenge: To Represent State of 
| Iowa, Its Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Iowa has been proud over the 
past 12 months to be represented by 
Miss Sally Neville, of Davenport, Iowa, 
as Miss Iowa. 

This is a wonderful experience for any 


young lady to be chosen as the most 


beautiful in her State and to have at- 
tention and laurels heaped upon her. 
The wholesome reaction of Sally Neville 
is something for all of us to admire. Her 
head has not been turned by all of the 
glamour. She is still charming and un- 
assuming. What the title of “Miss Iowa” 
meant to her is eloquently set forth in 
a guest editorial which she wrote for the 
Saturday Times-Democrat, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, on July 22. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
take pride in calling attention to this 
editoria] by Sally Neville: 

HerR CHALLENGE: TO REPRESENT STATE OF 
Iowa, Its CITIrzENns 

Each year the Miss Iowa Pageant reenacts 
a modern parallel to the world’s most en- 
chanting fairy tale: Cinderella. 

Throughout my year as Iowa’s Cinderella 
countless people have asked me what it’s all 
about. What do such affairs accomplish 
anyway? 

To recount the finest and fullest year that 
can be given an Iowa girl can’t be done in a 
few sentences, although I have often wished 
I could sum up my thoughts in a single 
word or two. 

“Education” might be an appropriate de- 
scription, for surely the year as provided an 


eduaction more extensive than one could | 


receive in years of formal schooling. Cin- 
derella sees first hand things she otherwise 


could only hear or read about—modern, 


complex equipment and procedures that are 
required in the agricultural field today. 

She becomes acquainted with the place of 
advertising in the progressive world of busi- 
ness, the workings of our vital communica- 
tions media, the core of American democracy 
functioning in an election campaign, the 
complexity of numerous occupations in 
industry. 

These are but a few examples of the 
knowledge I have gained. 

“Inspiration” might be another fitting 
word to describe the year. I have had the 
opportunity of working with civic and char- 
itable organizations comprised of people who 
are working not for themselves, but un- 
selfishly for others. 

I recall with great joy the day I spent pro- 
moting a back-to-school safety program 
last fall. 

Education, inspiration and many other 
words truly do pinpoint the year; but I think 
to label accurately this most significant year, 
I must use the word “challenge” because for 
1 year it has been my responsibility to 
represent the State of Iowa and am its grand 
citizens. 

Twelve months ago, when I vaeeeen the 
title of “Miss Iowa,” I was ecstatic with 
prospects of a year in which I would be 
Iowa’s contestant in the Miss America Pag- 
eant and travel throughout the State. 

I would be seeing and doing things I had 
only dreamed of before. The prospects for 


glamour and were simply daz- 
zling, yet how little I knew then of the real 
rewards. 

The thrill of participating in the Miss 
America Pageant will long be remembered, 
but it wasn’t the cheering of the crowds 
that lined the 7-mile boardwalk parade or 


- any of the spectacular moments that brought 


me my greatest joy and fondest recollec- 
tion; rather, it was the small, unobstrusive 
things—the arm about my shoulder and the 
words of a famed guest vocalist at the pag- 
eant’s close and the books I received from 
one of the judges. 

Of course, there is glamour, seven-course 
French dinners, and talking with noted peo- 
ple, but frequently the glamour is found in 
such places as a style show presented in a 
tent that is pitched in a cornfield, where the 
models must avoid the buckets that are 
catching the rain coming in through holes 
in the roof. 

There has been so much more than I had 
imagined. I have witnessed in the last 12 
months the enormous wealth of kindness 
and hospitality that prevails in Iowa. 

My greatest reward has been the countless 
wonderful people with whom I have been 
associated this year. 

I am eternally grateful to the people who 
have made it possible for my fondest dream 
to be surpassed. 

With the title of “Miss Iowa” goes the 
greatest opportunity to be given an Iowa 


girl, for she for every hour of 1 glorious . 


year represents the grandest State in the 
Nation. | 


Foreign Aid Blackmail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, one of — 


the numerous foreign aid lobbying out- 
fits, the so-called Citizens Committee for 
International Development, has sent me 
a copy of a press release disclosing the 
total amount spent in the State of 
Michigan and in the various cities of 
Michigan for foreign aid programs dur- 
ing the period from January 1954, 
through June 1960. 

The timing of this release on the eve 
of consideration of the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill underscores the obvious 


hope that pressures will be generated 


back home to bring Members of Con- 
gress in line in support of this bill. 

I can assure the House that the strat- 
egy will not work so far as I am con- 
cerned, and I suspect will not work so 
far as the overwhelming majority of my 
constituents is concerned. 

The report shows that for the 6%4- 
year period, foreign aid expenditures in 
the State of Michigan totaled $20,044,067. 

The expenditures during this period 
in cities in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan are listed as follows: 
Battle Creek, $444,906; Coldwater, $408,- 
089; and Kalamazoo, $278,532, or a total 
of $1,131,527 for the Third District. 

In my judgment the attempt to sell 
foreign aid on this basis is a phony. 


Whatever the immediate and transitory | 


economic benefits to my State, district, 
or communities, it is the type of eco- 
nomic benefit and gain which would re- 
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sult in a far more solid fashion from 
normal trade relations or transactions 
abroad. It is a charge against the tax- 
payers of the Nation, including the tax- 
payers of Michigan and the Third Con- 
gressional District. I would venture the 
guess that taxpayers of my district would 
- be ahead in terms of financial benefit 
through tax savings if the foreign aid 
‘expenditures were sharply reduced or 
eliminated, and I am positive they would 
- welcome the tax relief which this would 
involve. 

The simple truth is that if and inso- 
far as there is any justification for for- 
eign aid in terms of the national interest 
and security of the United States, that 
is the sole justification for such expen- 
ditures of tax funds. : 

The effort to justify this program and 
its expansion on the basis of dollar re- 
turns in my district strikes me as lack- 
ing economic validity. The attempt to 
promulgate this type of information as 
part of the lobbying campaign for the 
foreign aid bill strikes me as political 
blackmail. 


_In Today Already Walks Tomorrow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES» 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, 
‘ some weeks ago, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania {Mr. CLarRK], became involved 
in a short but spirited colloquy concern- 
ing the merits of teaching domestic sci- 
ence and home economics in our public 
high schools. me 

Yesterday there came to my desk a 
sprightly. and informative speech deliv- 
ered by Dr. Louise Surra Fernendez, di- 
rector of home economics teaching cur- 
riculum, Department of Home Econom- 
ics, New York University on June 28. It 
appears that the brief debate between 
Senator CLarK and myself on the Senate 
floor came to her attention and I must 
say that Dr. Fernendez does an excellent 
job of proclaiming the values and merits 
of training in the home building arts and 
sciences. I welcome her as an ardent 
ally and salute her for a masterful pres- 
entation. 

Madam President, the Government 
Printing Office reports this speech can be 
printed at a cost of $202.50. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the notwith- 
standing: | 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Iw Topay ALREADY WALKS TOMORROW 

(Speech given by Dr. Loutse Surra Fernendez, 
. director of home economics teaching cur- 

riculum, department of home economics, 

New York University, at the Standard 

Brands “Three R’s” breakfast, AHEA con- 

vention, Cleveland, Ohio, June 28, 1961) 

the Senate debate on aid to educa- 
tion a couple of weeks ago, S. Ciark, 
of Pennsylvania, said he was concerned that 
_ the money might be “frittered away for ath- 
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letic programs, domestic science courses, and 
for all kinds of things.” Up rose Kar. 
Munpr, of South Dakota, and this dialog 
followed: 

Senator Muwnpr. I will not stand silent 
while domestic science training is being 
slandered on the Senate floor. 

Senator CiarK. I think that a girl can 
learn to cook out of a cookbook or by going 
to the A. & P. 

Senator Muwnopr. Perhaps that is why so 
many people in Pennsylvania have ulcers. 


Though I resent the label of “domestic sci- 


ence,” I think we all owe Senator Munopr 
a vote of thanks for this support, even 
though we may not all agree with his con- 
clusions or with the limited scope and con- 
tent implied for home economics. 

That. we (as well as other areas of edu- 
cation) have been the butt for much criti- 
cism in the past few years cannot be denied. 
But it seems to me that those who belittle 
our accomplishments are either uninformed 
or misinformed and living in a world far 
removed from reality. I agree that there may 
be individual mothers who may still teach 
their daughters and sons the myriad tasks of 
homemaking, but let me give you a few 
simple statistics: In 1959, 61 percent of 
women in the labor force in the United States 
were married, about 1 out of 3 workers is 
a woman. Women workers with children 
of preschool age have doubled in the United 
States in the last decade from 2 to 4 million. 
The picture in Canada is similar. The Ca- 
nadian Department of Labor reported that 66 
percent of all married women working had 
dependent children, as of 1958. And these 
figures do not include the millions of women 
who devote time and energies to volunteer 
and community work. 

I ask you, How many mothers are at home 
to teach their sons and daughters the arts 
and skills and values of homemaking? 
Here’s another set of facts that have a bear- 
ing on this point: There is every indication 
that the continuing expansion and changes 
in distribution of our population will con- 
tinue. We are a people on the move. About 
20 percent (34 million) change address each 
year. Migration shows great slow currents 
northward and westward. We work in large 
metropolitan centers and live in surrounding 
areas. Four-fifths of our Nation’s growth 
between 1950 and 1955 was concentrated in 
the urban fringe around great cities. 

Somehow I cannot visualize too many of 
these families devoting much time and effort 
to doing our job (if we, ourselves, are doing 
a good job) with their youngsters. 

Another measure of our worth can be 
discovered if we assume that the teaching 
of home economics has disappeared from 
the face of the earth. 


Would it make a difference if the teaching 


of home economics “disappeared?” To 
whom? To what extent? What would take 
its place? 

The fact remains that as long as you serve 
the community’s needs you need not worry 
too much about your popularity ratings. 
We could well take the words of Mr. Minow 
to heart. In criticizing TV programing he 
said about popularity ratings as a measure 
of worth, “If parents, teachers and ministers 
conducted their responsibilities by following 
the ratings, children would have a steady 
diet of ice cream, school holidays and no 
Sunday school. If such a code ill serves the 
young viewer, by extension how does it 
serve the country as a whole? It is not 
enough to cater to the Nation’s whims— 
you must also serve the Nation’s needs.” 

It has been my experience that the great- 
est source of encouragement and support 
for our work in home economics education 
in the secondary schools has come from 
grateful parents who have seen the difference 
that home economics has made in the lives 
of their own children. 
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Does this mean that all is well with edu- 


cation or home economics? No. But I’m 
afraid that I’m not as pessimistic as some 


people have tended to be, nor as certain 


that we need no improvements as others 
have said. I believe the ferment this criti- 
cism has created has been, and continues 


to be, the most exciting aspect of all. It 


has made us all more aware and alert to 
our responsibilities and opportunities. 

Robert E. Sherwood has said, “At times 
when the present is murky and the future 
a mass of black thunderclouds with visi- 
bility zero, we are naturally inclined to look 
backward into the past for guidance and 
even more for reassurance.” The best an- 
swer I have found to this tendency to “look 
back” to a time when things appeared to 
be safe and comfortable was given by Max 
Lerner, the educator and columnist. His 
article was a protest against four fallacies 
which seem to be thriving in our postsputnik 
climate. 

The first is the fallacy about academic 
and nonacademic subjects for school courses. 
“Suddenly,” Mr. Lerner says, “our thinkers 
have made a great discovery; namely, that 
some high schools and colleges are teaching 
a number of damn-fool courses, such as 
cosmetics and coed cooking and the physics 
of home lighting. The result is a big outcry 
to scrap these and get back to math and 


‘Chemistry and history and the other sub- 


jects that are academically valid.’’ He con- 
tinues, “I will join anyone in attacking what- 
ever is mediocre, slack, and easy in our 
educational system. But some of the slea- 
ziest and most mediocre teaching I have seen 
has been in the conventional academic 
courses, and some of the most exciting has 
been in the new courses which explore the 
frontiers of psychology, anthropology, phi- 
losophy, and esthetics. The kind of thinking 
that draws a line between subject matters, 
calling some acceptable and others taboo 
is old, weary, and conventional thinking.” 

“The second fallacy is the belief that there 
is some sacred principle of democracy for 
equality in education which requires us to 
treat all students as if they were exactly 
alike. The fact is, of course, that students— 
like all human beings—are terribly unlike. 
Some are quick, some slow; some are bright, 
some dull; some have a potential that 
stretches farther than you can glimpse, some 
have the most limited potential.” He sug- 
gests that students should not be treated 
with less attention if they are slow or dull, 
but with a different kind of attention. And 
the average and bright ones, too, would 
benefit if we treated them in a way to 
develop their potential to the utmost. 

The third fallacy has to do with localism 
in the financing and control of schooling. 
He feels that those who are unwilling to talk 
realistically about how to pay for better edu- 
cation ought to stop talking about how poor 
our present education is. And we who know 
how poor it is had better accept the only 
real source from which the added money can 
come—the General Treasury, located in the 
Federal Government. | 

The fourth fallacy is the currently fash- 
ionable notion that the Russians have found 
the Key to good educational society, and that 
we ought to follow suit. The Russians have 
the capacity to gather all the current re- 
search and apply it systematically to their 
technology. But they are the last conceiv- 
able model for us to follow in education 
itself, which should lead to the stretching of 
the mind, not its hardening, and to the ful- 
fillment of the personality, not its mutila- 
tion. 

Dr. Stoddard in a recent article comments 
on this same question. He says, “The Rus- 
sians have a monolithic, party-dominated 
system headed by one man. In Russia, vari- 
ation amounts to subversion, local responsi- 
bility is an illusion, parental or pupil choice 
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a rarity. Do we really want that in Amer- 
ica?” he asks. “Or do we prefer what the 
Bonn government has set up—a system of ex- 
aminations through which the decision to go 
to the university, or not to go, is firmly made 
when a child is 10 years old? The result: 
Only 1 out of 20 pupils makes the grade.” 

How do you think these ideas affect us in 
home economics? We must think about it 
if we are to remain in the mainstream of 
educational progress. 

Critics seem to forget that it is essential 
that faultfinding be preceded by factfinding. 
Alice was right when she told the King of 
Hearts that it was “nonsense to consider the 
verdict before considering the evidence.”’ 

I believe the foundation to our future 
growth and development in home economics 
rests with our philosophy. For what we be- 
lieve affects everything that we think and 
say and do. What do you believe the role of 
home economics is in education and in the 
world of the future? Remember if it is 
really a sound philosophy, the basic ideas 
will not change much although the world 
will change rapidly. It will have a built-in 
flexibility which will keep us abreast and in 
certain instances, ahead of the times. We 
cannot become static nor fall into a pat- 
tern of prefabricated judgments. Remember 
the bed of Procrustes. In days of old, Bul- 
finch tells us, “evildoers and monsters op- 
pressed the country.” And prominent 
among these was a giant called Procrustes, 
or the Stretcher. He had an iron bedstead 
on which he used to tie all travelers who fell 
into his hands. If they were shorter than 
the bed, he stretched their limbs to make 
them fit it. If they were longer than the 
bed, he lopped off a portion.” 

One of the most basic questions often 
asked is this. How can we educate today’s 
young people for the future in which they 
will live but that we cannot predict? 

Laura Zerbes has one of the finest answers 
I’ve been able to find. “Anthropologists tell 
us that we can and must educate for adapt- 
ability, resourcefulness, flexibility, and readi- 
ness to adjust, but also for: steadfastness to 
human values, creativity and self-reliance. 
We must try to develop intercultural under- 
standing and a concern for the common 
good. In ascientific age we should try to re- 
duce strains and tensions, hunger caused by 
want, deprivation and denial, reaction and 
regression.” 

In other words, build the human value— 
and this is our greatest area of strength. | 

Incidentally, one of the books which every 

teacher should read if she wants to be more 
ereative and develop the creative potential in 
her students is “Creative Power” by Hughes 
Mearns. 
- ‘You will need to be quite sure in your own 
mind what it is you really believe about 
home economics in order to face the exciting, 
exacting future. 

What would it be like, this world in the 
next decades? What kind of education will 
we need? What kind of jobs must our chil- 
dren make themselves ready to fill? What 
new opportunities will they face? What kind 
of people must they be to cope with the 
future’s problems? The answers to such 


questions should be guiding what we do now, . 


everyday, as well as give direction to our 
pians for the future. 

Many changes are predictable. The influ- 
ences which will drastically affect our future 


are all around us. As John Dewey said, “The 


future surrounds the present like a halo.” 
Here are a few of the most important issues 
and influences; think about implications for 
home economics in these: | 3 

First and foremost is the problem of peace; 
without peace there will be no future for any 
of us. This is an issue none of us can evade. 
If we want peace we must make sure that 
our representatives in Government know 
our representatives in government know 
where we stand. 


Our relations with other peoples of the 
world cannot be trusted to cultural and in- 


tellectual pigmies. We need education for 


all children and must fight to get and be 
willing to pay for the schools we obviously 
need. H. G. Wells once said, “Human his- 
tory becomes more and more a race between 
education and disaster.” It was never more 
true than it is today. Truly the future is in 
our hands. This is a time of crisis. The 
Chinese write the word “crisis” with two 
characters. One stands for danger and the 
other for opportunity. Both danger and op- 
portunity confront us. 

Margaret Mead says that we built our 
country on the assumption that anybody can 
be President, but that we need now to act 
as if any of our children might reach the 
moon. We must be ready for the world in 
which the moon and outer space will be ex- 
plored. She makes some interesting obser- 
vations about the kind of world we are even 
now beginning to experience, where many of 
our daily processes will include machine 
links. Such aspects of everyday life as buy- 
ing a ticket, cashing a check, applying for a 
job, getting into college,’ passing an exam, 
ordering a spare part, will depend on the 
accuracy with which someone turns a screw 
or punches a hole in an IBM card. It seems 
to me that life will become increasingly like 
a parachute Jump—something that has to be 
done right the first time. | 

Thomas Watson, Jr. (“Mr. Automation” 
himself), president of IBM, has said, “Man 
has made some machines that can answer 
questions provided the facts are previously 
stored in them; he will never be able to make 
@ machine that will ask questions. The 
ability to ask the right questions is more 
than half the battle of finding the right 
answer.” We must increasingly be like the 
mother who daily asked her son (who inevi- 
tably became a scientist), “Did you ask any 
good questions today?” 

I’ve tried to find some clues to the future 
in today’s world. How they will affect us 
in home economics I hope you will figure out 
for yourselves. 

In housing these are some features which 
may be of interest: add or take-away-a-room 
feature; adjustable and movable interior 
walls; circular rooms; new equipment and 
materials; move-a-house (secondhand 
houses will be sold for use somewhere else, 
or it will be possible to take your old home 
to a new job location). Other factors which 
will affect housing include decentralization 
of industry into satellite towns and smaller 
cities, use of revolutionary high-speed trans- 
portation, such as helicopters and mono- 
rail el trains. (Will we have helicopter 
schoolbuses) Perhaps commuting will be 
eliminated through a rearrangement of busi- 
ness and factory procedures—instant com- 
munications will make possible business of- 
fices in the suburbs, a core of “contact men” 
in the city itself, and factories in autono- 
mous suburbs. Teams of planners for 
homes of the future will include “imagi- 
neers” and engineers, architects, home econ- 
omists, psychologists, materials technolo- 
gists, production and mechanical engineers, 
interior decorators, landscape architects, and 
acoustical experts. 

New kitchen concepts will replace current 
Classic work centers, because of further ad- 
vances in the preparation and packaging of 
foods and the effects of improvements on 
the buying habits and food preparation. 
Cooking will be faster and more automatic 
and will require fewer utensils. Toting and 
carrying will be taken over by automatic 
conveyor systems. 

The laundry will be a completely automa- 
tic and sanitary unit. Easy-care fabrics and 
noniron clothing will be cleaned in appli- 
ances using ultrasonic soundwaves. We will 
have disposable clothing sold at low prices 
for children, garage men, factory workers, 

handymen. 
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trients and cut waste: preservation by ion- 
izing radiation to kill microbes; dehydration 
by “freeze drying” (food dehydrated by mi- 
crowave energy in below-freezing vacuum, 
put in airtight cans where they will keep 
for years; to use, simply immerse in water). 
Research may develop “fish farms” for easier, 
better source of protein. 

There will be fabulous changes in the 
marketing and distribution of foods. Re- 
gional dishes and foreign foods will be made 
available on a worldwide scale. The num- 
ber and kinds of special foods for the sick 
and for older people will increase. One 
of the innovations at the supermarket will 
be a home economist as one of the regular 
employees to stand by and help plan meals 
and parties. 

Nutrition research has many exciting pos- 
sibilities. One is the discovery that food 
is closely related to brain metabolism and 
mental health. Will the application of 
greater nutritional knowledge to the study 
of body chemistry mean freedom from cer- 
tain mental disorders current today? Eyen 
now the B vitamins are being used to treat 
psychogenic symptoms of depression, anx- 
iety, and extreme sensitivity to noise and 
light. 

Does this mean we will have no more 
home cooking? On the contrary, with in- 
creased leisure and longer weekends there 
may be a rebirth of home cooking. Creative 
cooks will enjoy cooking, and others who do 
not care about cooking will be able to eat 
better because they can buy pre-prepared 
foods. I believe there will be many more 
men who will cook. 

What changes does this mean for us in 
home economics? Our houses may become 
thermoelectric, ultrasonic, and electronic, 
and air conditioned from a central plant like 
our gas and electricity is now, and much 
of the equipment will be truly automatic 
(stoves that can be turned on and off by dial- 
ing the instructions from a phone booth). 
All of this may be paid for “on the cuff” 
through new concepts of financing which 
include monthly payments that increase as 
the family income goes up, for example. 
How will this affect the content and methods 
of teaching? 

Although I have not had access to Miss 
Coon’s report of her study about what we 
are now teaching in our secondary schools in 
home economics, I did hear a report of her 
findings at the North Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference. And, if what the teachers them- 
selves have told her is true, we are way 
behind the times even now. In general, the 
teachers said they gave clothing and foods 
each one-third of the class time they had at 
their disposal. The other third was devoted 
to child development, family relations, home 
management, consumer education, housing 
and family health. 

If we look at the way families are living, 
even today, and most certainly if we want to 
keep up with their way of life in the future, 
this implies that we must teach a lot more 
and better management in all areas. We 
must teach more consumer education and 
increase our offerings in home and family 
living, child development and problems of 
parenthood. In management, it is my hope 
that along with basic principles we learn 
more about, and use more often, the notion 
of “intelligent meglect” to avoid sterile 
stereotypes of management most people have 
now. 

In teaching, traditional ways of teaching 
and learning will be greatly changed if cur- 
rent experiments and innovations continue 
to prove their worth. The chores associated 
with teaching will be lessened. Records will 
be kept through automation devices and 
techniques, for example. The amount of re- | 
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search going on now in the use of aids to 
learning (TV, teaching machines, tapes, etc.) 
foretells greater knowledge and greater ap- 


plication of the psychological principles of 


learning. We will probably use many of our 
old techniques in new ways. We will have 
more team , more teacher helpers 
(professional and nonprofessional), more 
adult education (14 years of schooling will 
be common). We need more interclass visi- 
tation; we should experiment in home eco- 
nomics with new grouping procedures. We 
will have new time arrangements in our 
schools—a 12-month school year with rotat- 
ing vacations. We should do more about the 
role of the unknown in teaching to help 
students discover and think for themselves. 
Yet, Edgar Dale cautions us, “In our anxiety 
to get on the band wagon of these new teach- 
ing techniques we do not end by learning to 
do better something we should not do at all.” 

What can you do as an individual teacher, 
then, to keep up and move ahead? I have 
five suggestions to get you started. First, 
you can examine. critically what you are 
teaching now. (Miss Coon’s questionnaire 
may help if it is still available.) Second, 
you can decide what changes in emphasis and 
content you need to make. Let me caution 
you to “make haste slowly” at first. Be in- 
quiring and diagnostic. Like a doctor, use 
every way you know how to discover what's 
wrong. Guard against “the invisibility of 
the obvious.” Thirrd, perhaps all you need 
to do is to rediscover your enthusiasm for 
your job. For there is nothing more potent 
or more effective than an enthusiastic home- 
making teacher. It’s catching, that enthu- 
siasm. Fourth, be a little daring. Try a 
new method of teaching—at least once a 
week. Teach something (content and skill) 
with which you are most familiar in a new 
way. If you’re in a rut—pull out. Someone 
has said that the only difference between a 
rut and a grave is that one is longer and 
the other is deeper. Use your imagination. 
Be an “imagineer.” Fifth, make your life 
out of school as rewarding for you as you 
know how. Use your leisure (and I hear you 
all thinking, “What leisure?”) in such a way 
that you feel refreshed both mentally and 
physically when you get back to your classes 
on Monday morning. Someone has said that 
whoever put Saturday and Sunday between 
Friday and Monday certainly had teachers 
in mind. The first move is the hardest. So 
I hope you will resolve to begin now. 

People, ideas, and money will be needed to 
take us from where we are to the place we 
hope to reach. But the most powerful of 
these are ideas. ‘These are generated and ap- 
plied only as we creatively combine expe- 
rience, research, imagination, and wisdom. 
Ideas are needed to maintain balance and 
perspective, too. 

In closing, I'd like to tell you a short story 
which best illustrates what I have tried to 
say in a few thousand well chosen words. 

The story is about Dorothy Parker who 
came back from a visit carrying two baky 
alligators, a gift from a friend. She had to 
leave the house almost immediately so she 
temporarily placed them in the bathtub. 
When she returned later in the evening she 
found a note from her maid who had been 
with her for many years. It read: 

“Dear MapaMm: I am leaving. I cannot 
‘work in a house with alligators. I would 
have told you this before, but I never 
thought the question would come up.” 

What will come up in the next 20 or 30 
years we do not know exactly, but we do 
know that there will be changed. Change is 
a certainty for which our young people must 
be prepared. As teachers we must look to 


the past and learn to be better evaluators; 
we must look at the here and now and learn 
to become better generators; we must look 
to the future and become better prognosti- 
cators. These three—hindsight, insight, and 
foresight—can lead to a brighter future for 
home economics. 
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The Cuban Invasion—I 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished military correspondent of the 
New York Times, Mr. Hanson W. Bald- 
win, has written a two-part analysis of 


the attempted invasion of Cuba from the 


United States earlier this year which I 
believe deserves the widest possible at- 
tention. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I commend the 
articles to our colleagues. 

The first article follows: 


THE CUBAN INVASION, I—WHITE HOUSE DE- 
CISIONS CITED IN StuDY OF WHY LANDING 
IN APRIL WAS A FAILURE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The celebration, in Cuba last week de- 
liberately emphasized the increasing 
strength of Premier Fidel Castro’s pro- 
Communist state. 

Part of the emphasis represents propa- 
ganda, but there is some truth behind the 
embroidered claims. 

About 3 months after the United States- 
sponsored abortive invasion of Cuba, Dr. 
Castros’ regime is stronger than it has ever 
been, physically and in prestige. 

In April, when 1,500 to 1,600 anti-Castro 
Cubans, with United States support, at- 
tempted to overthrow the Cuban Govern- 
ment, Havana had only 9 operational mili- 
tary aircraft, all propeller-driven, except 3 
jet powered T-33 trainers that had been 
armed. The Cuban militia, then equipped 
with Czechoslovak and Russian small arms, 
about 50 Russian tanks and self-propelled 
guns and small amounts of field artillery, 
was impressive in quantity but not in quality. 

About 200,000 men and women had been 
armed, but most of these were ill-disciplined 
and sparsely trained, undependable against 
a good military force. About 15,000 to 
20,000 regular army and militiamen had re- 
ceived more training and could be termed 
a “hard core,” although their combat ef- 
fectiveness and dependability were open to 
question. There was, in April, a Cuban anti- 
Castro underground, and about 2,000 guer- 
rillas scattered in the mountains all over 
Cuba. 

Today, with the victory at the Bay of Pigs 
behind them, the Cuban armed forces are 
far more confident, less likely to defect, bet- 
ter armed and trained. Between 20 and 30 
Soviet Mig-17 jet fighters have been deliv- 
ered to Cuba and are now in operation. 
Heavy crates, which may contain additional 
disassembled planes, have been seen. Some 
Cuban pilots have returned from jet training 
in Czechoslovakia. More arms and equip- 
ment for ground troops have arrived in Cuba 
from Communist countries. 


GUERRILLAS ARE INACTIVE 


The underground has been virtually 
quiescent; the guerrillas have been inactive; 
Dr. Castro’s opposition is diso and 
downcast. The overthrow of Dr. Castro’s 
government would be far more difficult to- 
day, even if U.S. forces were sent into the 
island, than it would have been 3 montis 
ago. And the US. Government apparently 
has no plan for eliminating what many ob- 
servers have called the cancer of commu- 
nism in Cuba. | 

The April invasion has been widely ridi- 
culed since its failure, and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have been made the principal whipping boys. 


August 3 


Thé, impossibility of overthrowing Dr. Castro 
with 1,500 to 1,600 men appears self-evident; 
the rhetorical question, “How could anyone 
be so stupid?” has been a popular one 
around Washington in the last 3 months. 
‘Yet the operation in its original concepts 
was not as stupid as it had been made to 
appear and the responsibility for the mis- 
takes appears to be widely distributed. 

_ The story of the Cuban venture, pieced 
together from talks with many Government 
officials and from other sources, postulates 


-many lessons of major importance in the 


Berlin crisis. 
PLANNING STARTED IN 1960 


Planning for the Cuban assault started in 
the late spring of 1960, when former Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower authorized the 
Central Intelligence Agency to organize, 
train, and equip anti-Castro Cuban refugees. 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of the CIA, and his 
Deputy for Operations, Richard M. Bissell, 
initiated the secret operation. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military were not 
initially given any details of the plans for 
employment of the Cuban refugees, but as 
their training progressed the Pentagon was 
asked to assign Officers, training cadres, 
weapons and equipment to the CIA. 

The plan, as it developed under the Eisen- 
hower, and later the Kennedy administration, 
did not, contrary to published reports, com- 
mit U.S. Armed Forces to support of the 
Cuban refugees in actual military operations. 
Such a commitment was considered but 
never, as far as can be learned, officially ap- 
proved, although it was not publicly and 
finally disapproved until a few days before 
the landing. 

The original Eisenhower planning con- 
templated one or more series of relatively 
small landings to reenforce the anti-Castro 
guerrillas in the hills. - Last November 30 
had been, tentatively, one of the target dates 
for the invasion, but the impending change 
in administration as a result of the November 
elections forced its postponement. 

About December, the character of the 
operation appears to have changed from 
dispersed guerrilla landings to the estab- 
lishment of one beachhead. If the beach- 
head appeared to be firmly established, a 
Cuban government in exile could be flown 
in, and all Cubans would then be called 
upon to join in the revolt against Dr. Castro. 
Whether the United States would recognize 
this government and the kind and degree 
of support it might ite it were arenes 
left open. 

INVASION SITE SHIFTED 

After the Kennedy Administration took 
office other changes were made. 

The Bay of Pigs, closer to Havana but 
seventy-five miles from the nearest concen- 
tration of guerrillas in the Escambre Moun- 
tains, was substituted for another suggested 
beach, less than 100 miles to the east. : 

Perhaps more important, the preparations 
for the operation became so big and so 
obvious that .it was no longer secret. Pub- 
lished stores about the refugee training 
camps in Guatemala and preparations in 
Florida plus the expectation that Soviet 
MIG-—17’s, now in Cuba, would soon arrive in- 
creased pressure on the administration for 
quick action and also rallied, within the ad- 
ministration, the opposition to any U.S.- 
sponsored intervention. 

On April 12, 5 days before the invasion 
at the Bay of Pigs, Cuba, President Kennedy 
announced at a press conference that US. 
armed forces would “in no circumstances” be 
used to overthrow Dr. Castro. 

THE INVASION FORCE 


The Kennedy announcement meant that 
about 1,600 Cuban refugees, supported by 
16 American-built B-26 propeller-driven 
light bombers based in Central America, 
transported by old U.S. merchant ships pro- 
cured with U.S. funds, armed with Amer- 
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ican equipment and trained by American 
cadres but without the help of U.S. armed 
forces, would attempt to establish a beach- 
head in Cuba. 


A second decision of major importance was 


made by the White House just a short time 
before the invaders actually landed at the 
Bay of Pigs on April 17. Two days before 


the invasion, preliminary air strikes were 


flown by a few B-26’s piloted by Cuban 
refugee fliers, against some of Dr. Castro’s 
airfields. The planes were based on Central 
America and landed in Florida after their 
mission. 

The United States asserted these planes 
were flown from Cuban airfields by defecting 
pilots. A storm arose in the United Nations, 
and Adlai E. Stevenson, the US. delegate, 
who had not been informed fully of our 
Cuban plans, declared publicly with great 


- emphasis that the planes came from Cuba. 


He was hastily informed by Washington of 
his mistake. 

The invasion force left as scheduled from 
Central America, and was escorted at sea by 
U.S. Navy destroyers, with an aircraft carrier 
in the background. The naval vessels had 
orders to stay outside the Cuban 3-mile 
limit, but to be prepared for anything. 

On the night and early morning of the in- 
vasion a key airstrike, flown by Cuban 
refugee pilots in B—26’s, was scheduled to 
bomb the nine Cuban planes spotted in 
known positions on Cuban airfields. A few 
hours before the invasion was scheduled, 
while the ships were nearing the Bay of Pigs 
beaches, the airstrike was canceled by the 
White House. 

The cancellation was apparently the result 
of representations by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, and through him by Mr. Stevenson. 
Both of them were worried by the effect of a 
second air strike from Central America upon 
opinion in the United Nations and Latin 
America. The President ordered the CIA to 
cancel the strike, but, according to an ad- 
ministration spokesman, specified that the 
CIA had the right to appeal to the President 
and left the possibility of reversal open. The 
appeal was not made, according to the 
spokesman. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not aware 
of the cancellation of this key airstrike 
until after the beachhead had actually been 
established, according to Government 
sources. 

By this time much of the damage had 
been done, for Dr. Castro’s planes, alerted by 
the actual landings, were in the air attack- 
ing the invading ships, and were dispersed 
after their sorties to new airfields. Contrary 
to general opinion, the actual landings 
achieved, as Dr. Castro has since conceded, a 
tactical surprise, much as the Allied landings 
on the coast of Normandy in World War II 
achieved a tactical surprise. Dr. Castro 
knew the invasion was coming; it could not 
be a strategic nee. But he did not know 
where or when. 

After the landing, the Cuban refugee 
pilots were permitted to fly close support 
missions from Central America but with or- 
ders to touch down first at the Bay of Pigs 
airstrip (within the beachhead) to provide 
the verisimilitude of legality. But it was too 
late. The nine Cuban planes sank two of 
the Cuban refugees’ ships before communi- 
cations equipment and ammunition had 
been unloaded. And the three T-33 jet 
trainers, which had been armed by Dr. 
Castro, played havoc with the slow B-26’s. 

U.S. Navy pilots, flying in fast jet attack 
Planes off the beachhead, armed and ready 
for action in case they should be ordered to 
intervene, saw the end of the invasion from 
the air as Cuban tanks rumbled down the 
roads. The invaders had run out of am- 
muntion; there was nothing to do but sur- 
render. 
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The Cuban Invasion—Il 
EXTENSION nay REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER - 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the second article in a 
two-part series written by the New York 
Times correspondent, Mr. Hanson W. 
Baldwin,.and published by the Times in 
its issues of July 31 and August 1. | 

The second article follows: 
THE CUBAN INVASION, II—REBELS’ DereaT Is 

- ASCRIBED TO ERRORS IN PLAN AND EXECU- 

TION IN WASHINGTON 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The invasion of Cuba last April, it is now 
clear, was lost in Washington. 

The small invading force was adjudged 
shortly before the operation, in a written re- 
port submitted by a Colonel Hawkins of the 
Marine Corps, to be battleworthy and com- 
paratively almost as well equipped as a-simi- 
lar U.S. unit. This judgment had some ef- 
fect in Washington and, observers contend, 
was borne out by the actual fighting. 

Despite the casualty statistics (some 1,200 
of the 1,500 to 1,600 captured), the invaders 


gave a good account of themselves. Most. 
sources agree that the refugees fought well 


until their ammunition ran out, that they 
inflicted more casualties on Fidel Castro’s 
forces than he had conceded, and that the 
Cuban militia in: the area of the landing 
almost immediately defected in scores to the 
invaders’ side only to defect back again to 
Dr. Castro after the failure of the invasion 
became obvious. 

Like the British and French invasion of 
Port Said during the Suez crisis of 1956, the 
Cuban operational plans and their imple- 
mentation were watered down and the in- 
vasion was doomed by nonmilitary considera- 
tions. 

The errors made and the blame for them 
are widespread. 

ERRORS LAID TO KENNEDY 


President Kennedy, new to supreme power, 
showed uncertainty in one of his first tests 
as Commander in Chief and met the oppos- 
ing opinions of his advisers by compromise 
instead of clear-cut decision... His announce- 
ment a few days before the invasion that “in 
no circumstances” would U.S. Armed Forces 
be used to overthrow the Cuban Government 
should have led to cancellation, or major 
revision of the operation, for use of the US. 
Armed Forces was the one factor that could 
absolutely insure success. 

Similarly, the cancellation of the preinva- 
sion air strike—a key to the achievement of 
air superiority, a stipulated precondition for 
success—was the final counterweight against 
the invaders. 

But it is also true that the President in- 


herited the Cuban problem and a plan that 


had grown too big, physically and because 
of its political implications, for the Central 


‘Intelligence Agency. 
In effect, everybody had a hand in the 


Cuban venture and yet nobody was clearly 
in charge. It was bureaucracy at its worst, 
with the right hand sometimes not knowing 
(as in the case of Adlai E. Stevenson at the 
United Nations) what the left hand was 
doing. 

The close and careful liaison between po- 
litical and military planning that is abso- 
lutely essential to strategic success was lack- 
ing. 
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In fact, neither the military nor the State 


Department was the planner or 
executor of the Cuban invasion. 

The invasion, partly because the original 
plan just grew and expanded, partly in the 
interests of security and secrecy (which 
could not possibly be maintained wher the 
operation became so large), was primarily the 
baby of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
The Agency made-mistakes in planning, ex- 
ecution and judgment. Allen W. Dulles, its 
Director, and Richard M. Bissell, the Deputy 
for Plans and Operations and in direct 
charge of the Cuban affair, will probably 
bear the burden of failure by resigning their 
offices. 

FAILURES OF JOINT CHIEFS 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff made mistakes 
in failing to be explicit and emphatic—in 
not pounding the table enough and in fail- 
ing to commit all their ideas and viewpoints 
to paper. (In the interests of secrecy much 
of the Cuban planning and direction was 
oral.) 

The White House believes the military 
judgments were faulty and the studies inad- 
equate, but Pentagon sources deny this. 

The State Department and other advisers 
bear responsibility for contributing to con- 
fusion and defeat by insisting upon legal- 
isms that the guilty conscience of a democ- 
racy so often demands when it resorts to 
naked force. 

McGeorge Bundy, a Presidential assistant, 
shares and manfully has accepted blame for. 
insufficiently emphasizing to the President. 
the dangerous and negative aspects of the 
operation. And the President himself has — 
assumed full responsibility for the failure. 

But the assessment of fault, although 
essential to analysis, is far less important 
than the lessons learned. 

The primary lesson is the importance of 
the principle of the objective, as it is known | 
in military parlance, or in slang terms, 


“keeping your eye on the ball.” 


The original objective was the overthrow 
of Dr. Castro. Whether this was an ade- 
quate political objective, or whether there 
should have been another constructive long- 
term goal is open to question. But even 
this original objective was rendered impos- 
sible of accomplishment before the assault 
started. 

A considered statement of what one is 
trying to accomplish, with political, mili- 
tary, and economic factors all carefully 
weighed, is the essential first step for any 
operation. 

The operational plan must be capable of 
accomplishing this objective. In the Cuban 
invasion the objective itself seems to have 
become fuzzy, and the invasion plan as ac- 
tually modified in execution could not pos- 
sibly have the overthrow of 
Dr. Castro. 


NEED FOR U.S. FORCES 


The political and military disadvantages 
of any given plan must be weighed against 
the advantages obtained by accomplishment 
of the objective. 

The disadvantages of the Cuban invasion 
were so great that either it had to succeed 
or it should never have been attempted. To 
insure success, the support of U.S. Armed 
Forces was essential, yet this was ruled out 
before the start of the operation. 

The world respects power successfully used 
to accomplish national objectives. A suc- 
cessful invasion of Cuba and the overthrow 
of Dr. Castro backed by the United States 
would probably have overbalanced the ad- 
verse political, legal, and moral effects of our 
open intervention in Cuban affairs. 

As it was, we suffered all the opprobrium > 
that attaches to failure, and all the psy- 
chological and political disadvantages asso- 
ciated with the term “Yankee imperialism.” 
And our backing of the Cuban refugees was 
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to the same charges we 


posed W 
would have faced had U.S. Armed Forces been 


employed. 

The second great lesson of Cuba is the 
importance of tight policy control, direction 
and management of any venture involving 
military power, no mat- 
ter how small. 

This control and management must cen- 


each President will use the machinery of 


Government differently, but history has 


_and staff work, and recorded decisions may 


MISTAKES OF THE CIA | 
A third lesson of Cuba is that no military 
paramilitary operation should be under 


the control of the Central Intelligence Agen- 


if it is of such a size and character that 
is bound to become overt or open, rather 
ox Operations of the size 
of the Cuban invasion should be managed 
by the Defense Department, which is far 


Another lesson is the necessity of keeping 
all secret intelligence activities and opera- 


tions under constant top-echelon surveil- 


lance and review. for a critical 
and objective analysis of all such efforts 
should be strengthened by the creation of 
a joint congressional watchdog committee, 
and by a careful supervision of the CIA by 
the National Security Council and other 
White House staff agencies. 


But the Cuban failure offers no valid rea- 


son for dismembering the CIA, or for chang- 
ing its name. Intelligence operations of 
many different kinds—black or concealed ra- 
dio, propaganda, sabotage and so on—must 
be conducted by some agency of Govern- 


ment. Most of these do not properly fit into 


the Pentagon, except, of course, when the 
operation assumes a character distinctly 
military and a size and complexity that make 
the Pentagon the obvious place to handle it. 

But specialized and distinctive secret op- 
erations of various sorts are best handled 
by some separate, centralized agency. There 
is no magic in separating these specialized 
operations from intelligence-gathering col- 
lection and evaluation; in fact the two must 
work hand in hand. 

One man, as Mr. Dulles now does, could 
well head both, but the organization must 
provide, as CIA now does, for separate but 
coordinated efforts in secret operations and 


in intelligence. 


LESSON FOR INTELLIGENCE 

The CIA, whether we like it or not, is an 
inevitable part of the modern machinery 
for national survival in the nuclear age. It 
has made mistakes in the past and will again 
in the future. But it has also had great 
successes in the past, as in the U-2 opera- 
tion. It must be improved, not made a 
scapegoat. It probably employs too many 
people and its administrative machinery 
could be considerably improved. 

Power—the power of secret information— 
is insidious, and some of CIA’s personnel 
need to relearn the lesson of humility and 


- Of human failure. But the CIA is here to 


stay. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff similarly is a key 
body in our national security machinery. 
They, too, have human weaknesses, and 
they, too, have made mistakes. But the 


approaches to 


have been in the past. 
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In sum, the failure of Cuba was a failure 
of bureaucracy, but as in all failures it was 
essentially a failure of men rather than of 
organization. 

Rear Adm. H. E. Eccles, retired, comments 

in “Notes on the Cuban Crisis,” a paper pre- 
pared under the sponsorship of the George 
Washington University Logistics Research 
project, that “somehow or other there seemed 
to be a complete divorce between the na- 
tional policy and the power allotted to the 
task at hand.” 
' He points out that “in great matters of 
state, the President simply cannot afford to 
leave these vital three (analysis of objectives, 
clear conceptual unity and careful followup) 
to his subordinates. The price of failure or 
of mediocre execution is too great.” 

And Admiral Eccles stresses that the 
Cuban venture again emphasizes that in “the 
protracted conflict with the totalitarian con- 
cept the fate of the free society will be 
determined much more by the understand- 
ing of human emotion and the exercise of 
intellectual power and moral values than by 
technological factors.” 


Glastonbury Miss Heads Girls’ Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO — 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that I learned 
earlier this week that a young lady from 
my district, Miss Susan MacDonald, was 
elected president of Girls’ Nation. I 
offer for the Recorp news stories that 
appeared in the Hartford Times and the 
Hartford Courant about this eeanning 
and talented girl. 

[From the Hartford Times] 
May Meer COUNTERPART: AREA LASS 
Heaps GIRLS’ NATION 
A 17-year-old South Glastonbury girl was 


elected president of Girls’ Nation Tuesday — 


in Washington, D.C. 

Susan L. MacDonald, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Berton A. MacDonald, of 1073 Main 
Street, South Glastonbury, won the 1961 elec- 
tion on a platform supporting intensive civil 
defense training. 

Elected vice president was her running 
mate, Deborah Rosen, of Orangebury, S.C. 
Both girls campaigned on the Nationalist 
Party ticket to defeat opposing Federalist 
candidates from Mississippi and Idaho. 

Earlier, Susan had been chosen majority 
floor leader of the Girls Nation senate at 
the convention, sponsored by the American 
Legion Auxillary. 

The new presidential post may also win her 
a chance to meet President Kennedy Friday 


as Girls Nation delegates meet their counter- | 


parts in the National Government. 

Susan, a senior this fall at Glastonbury 
High School, was chosen by her classmates 
to attend Laurel Girls State in Storrs and 
there won the chance to go on to Girls Na- 
tior. 

At the State convention, she was also voted 
the outstanding girl and received the Joan 
Connell Memorial Award. 

Susan, who wants to go into foreign rela- 
tions work, will be president of her high 


scouting and was a leader this 
summer at the Girl Scout day camp in Glas- 


August 3 


Connecticut’s second delegate to the an- 
nual convention is Nancy L. Thompson, of 
77 Golf Street, Newington. 

Girls Nation, now in its 15th year, is held 
on the campus of American University in 
Washington. Nearly 100 delegates from 48 
States and. 2-U.S. territories are attending. 
Sessions will end Friday and girls will head 
home Saturday. 


[From the Hartford Courant] 
GLASTONBURY Miss Heaps GIRLS NATION 
Susan L. MacDonald, 17, of Glastonbury, 


won the 1961 presidency of Girls Nation 


Tuesday in Washington, D.C. 

Campaigning hard for civil defense on the 
Nationalist Party ticket, she defeated the 
Federalist candidate, Judy Simono, of Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

Also elected with Susan was her running 
mate, Deborah Rosen, of Orangeburg, S8.C., is 
vice president. 

In a telephone conversation with her 
mother late Tuesday night, Susan said she 
was presented with roses before a reviewing 
stand at ceremonies held at Fort Myer, Va. 

The defeated candidate during the same 
phone call told Mrs. MacDonald that Susan 
was a terrific person. 

Susan is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Berton A. MacDonald, of 1073 Main Street, 
Glastonbury, and is one of more than 100 
delegates meeting on the campus of American 
University for a week of mock-Government 
sessions. 


Sponsored by the American Legion Aux- — 


lliary, Girls Nation is now in its 15th year. 
The delegates form parties, hold elections, 
establish a model government, and meet 
members of the U.S. Government. 

Susan wrote her parents Sunday after her 
first airplane ride, which she said was bumpy, 
and said she was rooming in a modern dormi- 
tory with a girl from Nebraska. She also 
told her parents she had her picture taken 
with the Air Force Bagpipe Band. 

Susan and Nancy Thompson, of Ne 
were selected from Laurel Girls State, held in 
Storrs earlier in July, to be the Connecticut 
representatives. 

At Girls State, Susan presented her party’s 
platform to the assembly. She was also 
elected the outstanding girl by the other 


girls, and received the Joan Connell Memorial 


Award. 

A junior in Glastonbury High School, Su- 
san was chosen by her class to go to Girls 
State. The Glastonbury American Legion 
Auxiliary sponsored her trip to Storrs. The 
State auxiliary makes the trip to Washington 
possible. 

Susan, who will be president of the high 
school student council this fall, wants to go 
into foreign relations. 


She is active in girl scouting and was a 


leader at the Girl Scout day camp in Glas- 
tonbury this summer. 
The sessions end Saturday morning. 


American Nazi Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


| OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I called on the Secretary of Defense 
to look into reports that’a civilian em- 
ployee of the Department, a strategic 
technician, has figured in the notoriety 


of the American Nazi Party of George 
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. _ ter in the President as Commander in Chief; 
shown that ordered discussions and debates 
a bring new insight and prevent major mis- 
f ‘takes. These procedures were largely lack- 
a ing in the Kennedy administration prior to 
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Lincoln Rockwell. This employee is re- 
ported to have furnished the so-called 
hate bus used by the Nazis to stir up 
racial and religious strife exploited by 
Communist propaganda. The employee 
has been reportedly involved in previous 
links with Rockwell’s agitation. Surely 
an investigation of these reports is es- 


sential and, in my letter, I call on the 


Secretary of Defense to initiate such 
action immediately. 


Mr. Speaker, the letter I sent to 


Secretary McNamara follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert S. MCNAMARA, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecRETARY: I am writing out of 
the deepest concern that, at a time when 
our Nation is seeking unity to face an un- 
precedented external peril, an employee of 
your Department is reportedly retained in 
a strategic job despite his association with 
George Lincoln Rockwell’s so-called Ameri- 
can Nazi Party to the extent that he pur- 
chased a hate bus for this group to send 
agitating stormtroopers through the troubled 
Southern States. 

Communist propaganda seeks to. under- 
mine NATO, with charges of “nazism” and 
“revanchism” while applying pressure on 
Berlin. This is hardly the time for Defense 
Department employees to associate them- 
selves with Nazi groups and even provide a 
swastika-decorated hate bus. The Washing- 
ton Post on July 30 reported violations of 
law by the Nazi group and the impounding 
of the notorious hate bus, a vehicle ex- 
ploited by the Communist propaganda press 
and television in Moscow, East Germany, 
Red China, and even Havana, Cuba. 

. The Washington newspapers’ report on 
July 30 said that “Arlington police said that 
tags for the bus are registered in the name 


of Schuyler Ferris, an Army Map Service 


employe.” This was contained in news on 
Nazi depredations in nearby Arlington, Va. 
Mr. Ferris has previously been mentioned in 
connection with Nazi agitation and a Fas- 
cist front group for Rockwell called fighting 
American nationalists. 

The Rockwell group officially claims affilia- 
tions in various foreign nations, among 
them Germany, Japan, Italy, Spain, Argen- 
tina, South Africa, and others, The enclosed 
official letterhead illustrates the interna- 
tional character of the movement with 
which your employee is apparently linked. 
If so, he should be required to register as 
a foreign agent under the United States 


Code 18 and certainly should have no access — 


to classified data or even the right of em- 
ployment in any capacity by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The Communists have cleverly exploited 
and exaggerated the continued existence and 
revival of vestiges of Nazism. I do not un- 
derstand how the U.S. Government can 
justify continued employment of an individ- 
ual so unstable politically that he facilitates 
totalitarian extremism and propaganda ac- 
tivities, whether Nazi, Fascist, or Communist. 
He is hardly the man to have access to our 
strategic maps at a time when the Nation 


is mobilizing in response to the President’s 


call for a militant alert. 
I would appreciate knowing whether Mr. 


Ferris is to be retained and what actions 


have been taken in the matter. I regard 
this as a matter of gravity and am perplexed 
that such an individual has classified access 
to our Army’s secret maps. Please advise 
at your earliest convenience on your inquiry 


and be assured of my sincere appreciation. 


Yours truly, 
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Schedule of Grassroots Conferences in 
Third Ohio District _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


. OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a privilege to represent the 


people of the Third District of Ohio 


here in the Congress of the United 


States. I am deeply grateful for this op- 


portunity to be of service, and it is my 


constant desire to serve my constituents 
During my | 


in the best way possible. 
service here I have made it my regular 
policy to keep in close touch with the 
people of my district so that I may know 
how they feel about the many important 
issues facing us here in Congress. 

In the face of the critical worldwide 
conditions presently before us these con- 
ferences become even more meaningful 
in reflecting the opinions of the folks in 
our district. 3 

I have considered it my duty, as the 
representative of this great district, not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of my constituents, but also to be of the 
greatest possible service to persons hav- 
ing problems dealing with agencies or 
departments of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Ten years ago I initiated the idea of 
holding grassroots conferences through- 
out our district, and I have continued 
this practice each year during the time 
Congress is in adjournment. I also have 
a full-time congressional service office 
at the U.S. postoffice building in Day- 


ton, where I can meet with people per-— 


sonally at any time that my official du- 
ties permit me to return to the district. 

During the time I am in Washington 
attending to legislative and official du- 
ties, a competent secretary is in charge 
of my district service office to assist call- 
ers and to help them with requests for 
aid in dealing with the Federal Govern- 
ment so that I can be of every proper 
assistance to them. — 

In these ways I have sincerely tried to 
keep well informed as to the personal 
opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. These day-to-day de- 
cisions often affect the lives and living 
of every citizen in our Nation. Con- 
sequently, these personal and private 
conferences help me to serve all of the 
people in my district in a much more ef- 
fective manner. 


This year, during our official congres- 


Sional recess, I am again taking time to 
hold these grassroots conferences 
throughout our district at convenient 
public buildings. I deeply appreciate 
the fine cooperation of the many officials 
who have made these meeting places 
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available to me as an aid in rendering 
this public service. 
This is the schedule I have arranged: | 
Dayton Post Office, Room 314, October 2 
and 3, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Germantown City Building, October 5, 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Miamisburg City Building, October 6, 4 
p.m. to 8 p.m. 


Phillipsburg City Building, October % 3 
p.m. to 3 p.m. 
October 7, 4 p.m. 


to 4 p.m. 
Middletown American Legion, October 10, 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Oxford Municipal Building, October 11, 
4pm.to8’pm. . 
Fairfield City Building, October 12, 4 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. | 


I have been greatly encouraged by the 
increased attendance at these confer- 
ences each year. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to see how much can really be 
accomplished when a citizen and his 
Congressman can sit down face to face 


and talk over problems of mutual con- 


cern. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date and at the place 
most convenient to them. The knowl- 
edge obtained through these grassroots — 
conferences will help me to render bet- 
ter service, both legislative and personal, 
to all of the people of our important 
third district as their Representative in 
the Congress of the United States. 


Japanese Tool Tariff 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
call to the attention of the membership 
a letter and a news article I received in 
today’s mail: 

Representative JOHN DENT, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: After reading the following arti- 
cle in the Metalworking News, I wondered 
if you are familiar with the liquidation of 
the machine screw manufacturers because of 
imports from Japan. 

“CONGRESSMAN Hirs JAPANESE Toon TARIFF 

“WASHINGTON.—A Japanese tariff move 
against American-made tools was criticized 
by Representative Joun Dent, Democrat, of 


US. products 
“He heads the House Labor Subcommit- 
tee on Impact of Imports and on 
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Pennsylvania, as indicative of the protective 
actions other nations are taking against 
| 
OO eeeeseseSeSeeSSFSFTFTTTTTTTTFFF terested parties to give his group data on | 
| import competition. 
/ “The subcommittee plans public hearings 
| in various areas of the Nation later this sum- | 
| 
! “Mr. Denr said last week the Japanese 
ee action to hike its tariff on American-made 
Be tools to 25 percent ad valorem means the 
SEYMOUR HALPERN. ‘Japanese tool industry has finally, with our 
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li who is still making screws (wood) 
It seems to us that about 90 percent of wood 
screws used in this country are imported 
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“House Republicans Take the Initiative” : 
New York Herald Tribune Cites Opera- 
tion Employment 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial in this morning’s New York 
Herald Tribune the House Republican 
Policy Committee’s Operation Employ- 
ment received favorable mention as a 
way in which the Republican Party can 
make “itself felt not only as a responsi- 
- ble opposition, but as a creative opposi- 
tion.” Operation employment studies 
have touched a number of the impor- 
tant aspects of the American economy 
as these relate to jobs, on the farm and 
in industry, unemployment insurance 
and how to achieve the goals of employ- 
ment as our dynamic economy moves 
forward. The efforts of some 50 Repub- 
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thought in industry, have gone into mak- 
in the operation employment study a 
constructive step forward in the under- 
standing of the problems we face in the 


realm of employment and in the formu- 


lation of policy to meet these problems. 
The text of the New York Herald Trib- 


‘une editorial follows: 


House REPUBLICANS TAKE THE INITIATIVE 

One of the Republican Party’s chief prob- 
lems nationally is making itself felt not 
only as a responsible opposition, but as a 
creative opposition. 

The House Republican policy committee 
has embarked on a project which, if done 
well, can notably advance the party’s cause 
and provide a pattern for the future. This— 
as. reported by Roscoe Drummond—is a 
study-in-depth of the problem of unemploy- 
ment in @ prosperous economy. The com- 
mittee expects to follow it with further 


_ Studies, one at a time, on other key problems. 


Whether called a committee or a task 
force, a study operating in a political 
climate is likely to follow the “My mind is 
made up; don’t confuse me with facts” prin- 
ciple. The policy committee group—the 
study is headed by Representative THomas 
B. Curtis—has sought to reverse this, going 
first to authorities in the academic and pro- 


fessional communities. About 2 dozen. 


outside experts—both Democrats and Repub- 
licans—-have contributed papers to the study. 


Their ideas and recommendations will be 


sifted by a working group of Republican 

headed by Representative 
Curtis, which aims to present an analysis 
transcending strictly legislative needs. Its 
intent, of course, is that legislation con- 
sonant with its findings will be introduced, 
but this is part from the study project 
itself. 


The of the pudding will be in the 
product, scheduled to be presented to Con- 
gress soon. But the approach is sound; it 
is constructive; it is creative. It offers a 
ready means of enlisting the Nation’s best 
minds in the formulation of responsible 
alternatives to administration policies, con- 
sistent with Republican principles and at- 
tuned to the developing needs of the Nation. 
It represents the kind of initiative on op- 
position party ought constantly to be taking. 


- Hail to Worcester, Mass. 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE | 


-OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a very pertinent edi- 
torial, concerning the most recent award 
conferred upon my home community, as 
the outstanding Massachusetts City of 
1960, which appeared in the Worcester 
Telegram, issue of June 17, 1961. — 

The editorial follows: 


WOoORCESTER’S NEw AWARD 


The latest award to Worcester takes ap- 
propriate notice of our assets as a center of 
education, commerce, and industry. 

In selecting Worcester as the ou 
Massachusetts City of 1960, the government 
research bureau of the University of Massa- 
chusetts remarked on the amount of citizen 
action here. The same point won Worcester 


an All America City Award from the National 


University. 


August 


These awards are encouraging. They 
should stimulate further effort at commun- 
ity improvement, not blur over the difficul- 
ties we face. 

As the Arthur D. Little, Inc., report 
brought out, Greater Worcester has eco- 
nomic problems of some substance. Such 
episodes as the rejection—at least temporar- 
ily—of a new 
that there are political problems, too. It is 
hard for everyone to agree on what the com- 
mon welfare demands. Yet this is basic to 
@ united effort to meet that demand. 

We think the awards for Worcester are well 
deserved. This is a good city, and it is 
getting better. How much better—and how 
fast—depends on the time and energy that 
all those who care about the community 
are willing to invest in improving it. 


Let Us Remember Our Heroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


‘Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us here have contended over the years 
that we do not do nearly enough to pay 
honor and tribute to the Nation’s heroes. 

A copy of the remarks made by Mrs. 
Myra C. Hacker before the Woman’s 
Club of Teaneck, N.J., on February 27 
of this year, has just been brought to 
my attention. It is an excellent re- 
minder of the immense contributions 
which three great Americans, Washing- 
ton Lincoln, and Edison, have made to 
our great country. 7 

Mrs. Hacker is the wife of Ralph E. 
Hacker, one of our leading New Jersey 
architects. In June she was presented 
with a well deserved citation in commem- 
oration of her great patriotic and civic 
work upon the occasion of her retire- 
ment as president of the New Jersey 
chapter, National Society for Constitu- 
tional Security. A Barnard graduate, 
Mrs. Hacker received her master or arts 
degree in public law from Columbia 
She served on the commit- 
tee which rewrote New Jersey’s State 
constitution in 1947 and was the re- 
cipient of a Latin American citation for 
her work in the field of education and 
toward world peace. She also served as 


chairman of legislation and civics for 


the New Jersey State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and of the Barnard de- 
velopment fund in Bergen County. She 
also has held the office of vice president 
in the Woman’s Club of Teaneck. Affili- 
ated with many civic, educational, and 
university groups, Mrs. Hacker is pres- 
ently first vice president of the National 
Society for Constitutional Security. 
- Under unanimous consent I include 
her fine remarks printed in full in the 
Appendix of the REecorp: 

| Lert Us REMEMBER OUR HEROES 
(Statement by Myra C. Hacker before Wom- 

an’s Club of Teaneck, February 27, 1961) 

“Give them more heroes, and fewer vil- 
lains, on whom they can pattern their lives. 
Encourage them to identify with persons, 
imaginary or real, whom they can love and 


ordinance demonstrate 


| 

the Japanese. Although they 

| 

United States, Mr. Dewr said.” 
a It looks like a repeat of the wood screw 

Manufacturing liquidation by Japanese im- 

7 ports. We know of only one manufacturer 

OF 

is 

The Japanese are trying to ews 

Their price delivered to New York port on 

by %-inch steel is 58 cents per thou, 

id sand; the American list price is $4.20 per 

# ‘Our tariff is in error because it favors 

i stove bolts—however less nuts stove bolts 

i] become machine screws, as you can see from 

i? the enclosed price list from Japan. 

\ It is impossible to survive—God help 

: America—not a single gun or missile can 

‘ft be held together without a screw. 

Yours truly, 

Wurr Inc., 

PoTucHEex, Manager. 

i PAWTUCKETT, R.I. 

| 

a | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

| 

q 

“ 
P lican Congressmen. under the leadership 
Wy of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
id Curtis} and many experts, drawn on a 
nonpartisan basis from the ranks of 
af academicians and leaders in economic Municipal League. ‘ 
! | 
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admire. Let us be done with extolling char+ 
acters who are simply smarter, more cagey, 
or more crafty than the next one.” 

This statement by Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
formerly of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, was pertinent when 
she made it in 1955 at the Edison Founda- 
tion’s National Conference, and it is equally 
applicable today. Dr. Eliott had in mind the 
specific need of the Nation’s young people 
for worthwhile heroes; but her words might 
be applied also to the problem of the mil- 
lions of adult Americans who are flounder- 
ing through life for want of a pattern to 
_ live by, a purpose to guide them, a goal to- 
ward which to aim. Her remarks are in 
harmony with the intention of the New 
Jersey lawmakers in declaring February as 
American History Month, and with the ac- 
tion of those among us who commemorate, 
during this month, the birth dates of three 
great and exemplary Americans, George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Thomas 
Alva Edison. 

It is in the nature of human beings to 
seek out heroes with whom they may iden- 
tify themselves, thus giving form and sig- 
nificance to their own lives. Children may 
pay this homage of imitation first to their 
parents, then to big brothers or sisters, to 
Scout deaders, to athletic coaches, or to 
teachers. As their minds and emotions de- 


velop, they grope also toward idealized char-. 


acters beyond their day-to-day experience— 
such legendary figures as King Arthur, Robin 
Hood, or Paul Bunyan; such glorified pres- 
ent-day personages as b Hope, Jackie 
Robinson, or Tom Doole® or such historic 
giants as the three men we honor this 
‘month... This need for heroes is so basic in 
most young people that, if they cannot at- 
tach, either personally or vicariously, to 
commendable models, then they will give 
their admiration to dubious ones—the 
neighborhood gang chief, or the dashing 
crook on the TV screen, or the grafter who 
gets away with it. And these heroes of our 
younger days have an unmeasured but tre- 
mendous influence on all the length of our 
lives. 

The present generation is reaping the sad 
results of the great debunking era that was 
spaced between the two World Wars. It 
became fashionable then—it was considered 
smart, even scholarly—to besmirch our gen- 
uine heroes. Great men, from Washington 
on down, were depicted as mere fallible men, 
their failings and weaknesses magnified, 
their virtues belittled or travestied. The 
idols of that area came to be Al Capone and 
Little Caesar. At the same time, America 
was being downgraded; children were being 
taught, and they grew to be adults believing, 
that their America was a land of greed, hy- 
_ pocrisy, and injustice, and that it would be 
jingoistic or chauvinistic to feel or express 
pride in their American heritage. 
would not grant that men in public life in 
the United States could and frequently did, 
act from other than self-seeking motives. 
That was the period when many lost souls 
among us offered their allegiance to the 
image of the supposedly more democratic 
People’s Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
the Communist Russia which today is our 
avowed enemy in the cold war. 

The leaders of American thought are now 
coming to realize—late, but, we hope, not 
too late—that cynicism as a way of life ly 
negative, futile, self-destructive, and fun- 
damentally false. Our entire sociopolitical 
system is built on the knowledge that man 
is good and can be improved; that, in the 
pursuit of happiness, he must seek, not mere 
creature comfort or self-aggrandizement, but 
wider fulfilment of his own potentialities 
and a greater contribution to the welfare of 
his fellowman., 

“It is better,” goes the proverb, “to light 
one candle then to curse the dark.” We 


must find again the constructive, light- 
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giving principles of the men who made 
America and made her great. In the lives of 
those men we can find inspiration for our 
own troubled times. 

A recent study showed a significant change 
in the hero-images of adolescents. At the 
turn of the century, they tended to choose 
Washington or Lincoln as the man they 
would most like to resemble. In the 1950’s, 
the choice would more likely be Joe Di- 
Maggio or Satchmo Armstrong or Superman. 
This state of mind resulted largely from 
a failure of the schools and other commu- 
nications media to acquaint the young—and 
the not so young—with their magnificent 
heritage of history and culture. There was 
too much emphasis, all around, on the 

scene, too much mistaking of the 
ephemeral for progress, too complete a side- 
stepping of the accumulation of experience 
and wisdom from the past, too utter a dis- 
regard of the eternal verities. 

We are witnessing today, thanks largely to 
the good sense and the selfless efforts of men 
and women in the grassroots, a belated re- 
turn to the appreciation of what America 
has stood for and what she must continue to 
represent. Evidences of this are American 
History Week in New Jersey, required courses 
in American and local history in many States, 
and the observance of Constitution Week. 
Also, it is no longer considered clever in the 
schools to deride religion; for the patriots 
who founded our country and those who 
have most nobly guided its destinies were all 
men of acknowledged faith. | 
_ New Jersey may well remember with pride 
her share in the establishment of our Na- 
tion. The “Cockpit of the Revolution” she 


was called. Her determined people issued. 


their constitution 2 days before the an- 
nouncement of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and five of her statesmen were among 
the signers of that historic document, her 
soil was the locale of countless battles in the 
Revolution; Betsy Ross’ first flag was flown 
by General Washington over his camp in 
New Jersey. The iron foundaries of our 
State were a large source of supply for Wash- 
ington’s armies. Jersey’s delegates secured 
that a vital point be included in the legis- 
lative mechanism under the Federal Con- 
stitution: whereas the House of Representa- 
tives was to give a louder voice to the larger 
States, William Patterson’s New Jersey plan 
secured equal representation for every State, 
large or small, in the Senate. When the 
Constitution was to be amended by the addi- 
tion of the Bill of Rights, New Jersey was 
the first State to ratify. More than once, in 
those crucial formative days, events and 
people in New Jersey determined the fate of 
our Nation. 

In the accomplishments of the three great 


‘men whom we celebrate this month, New Jer- 


sey also played a part. It was to Trenton 
that Washington made his famous crossing 
of the Delaware, in the Christmas season of 
1777; and here, with courage, cleverness, and 
daring he surprised the enemy in a decisive 
encounter of the Revolution. Princeton also 
was the scene of a bloody engagement; and 
in that city the Continental Congress met 
in 1783 to draft peace terms with Great 
Britain. 

When Abraham Lincoln decided to risk all 
to save the Constitution and the Union, 
New Jersey was behind him, without equivo- 

cation. Unlike parts of Maryland, which 
had to be bypassed on his way to Washing- 
ton, New Jersey gretted him warmly when 
he was newly elected; and the Jersey volun- 
teers were not laggard in manning the Union 
lines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. 

As for Thomas Alva Edison, every Jersey 
resident must know that he was one of us. 


, Although born In Ohio and brought up in 


Michigan, he chose the Garden State as the 
place to make his home, to bring up his 
children, and to pursue the countless ex- 
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periments which gave to the world such great 
inventions as the electric light, the com- 
mercially useful electric generator, the im-. 
proved phonograph, and the motion picture 
camera. 

Although we cherish our State’s participa- 
tion in the accomplishments of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Edison, we must, being forward- 
looking, concern ourselves even more with 
the lessons which we; as local citizens and 
as Americans, can take from the lives of these 
three men. For each of them embodies some 
of the heroic qualities which it would be well | 
for us to recognize, to understand, and to 
emulate. 

It is really unfortunate that the Washing- 
ton’s birthday holiday this year was snowed 
out in many schools, but we hope that the 
authorities took the occasion to remind their 
pupils of the day’s significance. We need 
George Washington today as we have never 
needed him before. Like his monolithic 
monument in the Capital City, he stands out 
in our history, solitary, grand, an individual 
unswayed by the pressures of mass media or 
the frenzies of the crowd, firm in his founda- 
ticns of principle and aspiring ever toward 
perfection. 

George Washington is a living refutation 


foremost, a man of principle, who studied 
what was right, what was best fc his State 
and his new Nation, and then acted accord- 


Virginia frontier in the French and Indian 
Wars, and then through the long and ‘bitter 
perils of the Revolution. 

For his services as commander in chief he 
received no cent of pay, no under-the-table 
emoluments—only the undying admiration 
of his soldiers for a commander who suffered 
as they did. During those 6 long years as 
the head of the Continental Army and the 


indispensable factor in its ultimate victory, 


he longed for his beautiful, peaceful estate, 
which was being neglected in his protracted 
absence. The war over, he had hardly re- 
tired to Mount Vernon when he was called . 
on again, this time to preside over the Fed- 
eral Convention and to serve for 8 years, in 
the various temporary capitals? while the 
United States was testing the workability of 
its new Constitution. 

Then, as his second term as President drew 
near its close, he ultimately confounded 
those who cynically dubbed him a dictator 
by refusing to remain longer in office—he 
was no longer sorely meeded, there were 
others who could take his place, and he was 
too fresh from the struggle against kings to 
want his country to have one. His retire- 
ment, to the home where all along his heart 
had been, was soon cut short by death; but 
the symbol of Washington as a man who 
put intelligent, farsighted, individualized 
public service above self-interest and com- 
placency will never die. 

But with all his high idealism, Washing- 
ton was no soft-headed visionary. He was 
the original pro-American. True, he accepted 
the aid of foreigners in winning his war— 
of Lafayette, Kossuth, and Steuben, and he 
was proud to have his country a shining ex- 
ample of what free and noble men can ac- 
complish; but he knew that our first con- 
cern, aS a nation, must be for our own 
destiny, and qur greatest dependence must 
be on our own strength, abetted by the God 
we serve and in Whom we trust. We cannot 
imagine George Washington traveling about 
the world, seeking to ingratiate himself 
with foreign peoples, trying to buy their love 


) 
of those economic determinists who claim 
that material gain is the chief motive power 
of our civilization. Like his colleagues in 3 
John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and James Madison—he was, first and 
ing to his best lights. He could have lived 
es an easy, pleasant life, and grown enormously 
rich and powerful, as a plantation owner 
and manager; but he chose the discomforts 
and the hazards of battle, first to guard the . 
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with handouts, and granting them favors 
which undermine our own economic well- 
being. We certainly cannot conceive of his 
committing our national fate into the hands 
of a UN. or a NATO or a SEATO or of a 
World Court in which our avowed enemy sits 
are a judge. As far as international policy 

, Washington was a stanch 
oad level-headed do-it-yourselfer. Perhaps 
there is an echo of this in our young Presi- 
dent’s acknowledgment a month ago that 


‘we must negotiate not from fear but from 
internal strength. 


Unlike many of our modern ideologists, 
however, George Washington did not confuse 
national strength with Federal bureaucracy. 
He and his cofounders had sacrificed so much 
to rid their country of an overbearing gov- 
ernment that they were not inclined to 
chance a repetition of similar troubles here. 


They devised their system of checks and 


balances to keep the Executive and the ju- 
diciary and the legislature from exercising, 
any one of them, runaway powers. They de- 


- vised the two-House system to keep the 


balance between States rights and popular 
ballot. They believed that the consent of 
the governed was necessary for the function- 
ing of republican institutions, and that pub- 
lic officials should serve the public weal; but, 
mobocracy, they had the people ex- 

themselves through elected representa- 
tives; and they set about to establish—but 
always.on the local level—systems of educa- 
tion which would the better fit the common 
man for self-rule. If Washington and Jeffer- 
son and Adams could now look down from 
his monument at the city which bears his 


mame, we think they would be horrified at 


the ponderous parasitic growths which weigh 
down and all but crush the delicately bal- 
anced system of government they framed. 

To Abraham Lincoln it fell to hold to- 
gether the Nation that George Washington, 
more than any other man, had created. Al- 
though Lincoln had little formal education, 
he was a reading man, a thoughtful man, 
and an honest citizen. He knew that the 
Constitution was the ultimate law of the 
land, and that the law, so long as it remains 
on the books, must be enforced; and he 
recognized the solemnity of an oath. He 


- Was a reasonable man, a man of peace who 


loved his fellow man and hated human 
bloodshed; but he had sworn to uphold, as 
President, the Constitution of the United 
States, and uphold it he must, even if it 
meant a civil war to save the Union which 
that Constitution had established. It would 
have been much pleasanter for Lincoln, who 
had neither the taste nor the generalship 
for waging war, to have appeased the South, 
to have compromised on slavery and on the 
Union, with the excuse that it was not right 
for brother to slay brother. But Lincoln, 
like Washington, had the foresight, the 


-courage, the devotion to duty, to meet force 


with force in the pursuit of the Nation’s 
greatest good. At the cost to himself of 
agony, heartbreak, and death by assassina- 
tion, he led us through the darkest days in 
our national history, not to gain power for 
himself but to preserve a government which 
was of, for, and by the people. 

That famous slogan of Lincoln’s, so often 
glibly mouthed, deserves a careful repitition 
today—government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Lincoln was in every 
sense an American, in his birth, his upbring- 
ing, his tastes, his interests. A product of 
the American frontier, he did not go looking 
for new frontiers in order to sidestep the 
problems that faced him. Instead of joust- 
ing with foreign windmills, he put his heart, 
his soul, his very life, into solving the do- 
mestic dilemmas of slavery and secession. 
Lincoln did not want government for the 
good of the party in power, or for the bene- 
fit of far-off lands. It was the preservation 
of the free institutions of America for Ameri- 
cans to which he was dedicated. 
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- History had demonstrated that the mo- 
mentous decision of Abraham Lincoln—to 
accept the challenge of a fratricidal con- 
flict—-was as wise as it was courageous. No 
sane, just person likes war; and in the 20th 
century the word has become even more un- 
speakable than before. But, like it or not, 
we must realize that we are pitted today, 
as we were a century ago, against a force 
that has set out to destroy us; and the 
struggle is no less deathly because it is a 
cold war. To cry “Peace at any price” is to 
surrender, and to lose our freedom to world 
communism. That would not have been 
Lincoln’s way. Our best hope for avoiding 
a shooting war is to make ourselves strong 
internally—in military, economic, and spir- 
itual power; to be ready to wage limited 
or all-out war, if necessary (although we de- 
voutly hope it will not come); and to fore- 
stall such a dire event by setting to the rest 
of the world, particularly to the enslaved 
Iron Curtain countries, an example of the 
national well-being which ensues where free 
institutions are cherished. 

However, as matters are proceeding today, 
it is much to be feared that we are in more 
danger from within than from any overt 
acts of aggression by the Kremlin. Messrs. 
Khrushchev and company must take sweet 
satisfaction in seeing the colossus which is 
our Federal Government grow topheavy to 
the point of disaster with international com- 
mitments, internal taxation and debt, and 
the welfare state’s obsessive desire to push- 
button every phase of our civic activity. 
We are getting to be like a family in which 
the parents refuse to let their numerous 
children grow up or to live their own lives, 
but insist on supervising their every adult 
action, even to the point of confiscating their 
earnings in order to give them to neighbors 
who don’t really need them. 

All of the great revolutions of history have 
been fought against the restrictiveness of 
“too much government.” The average Amer- 
ican family man of today surrenders one- 
third of his earnings in taxes; that means 
that he is working 7 whole days every month 
for the Government. If he is unusually ca- 
pable, and is earning a large compensation, 
the percentages are much higher; and the 
trend on the Government take is ever up- 
ward. It was a situation much less drastic 
than this which gave fuel for the French Rev- 
olution, with its consequent Reign of Terror. 


It has been noted that the young American 


radicals of today, although some of them still 
fall for the Communist bait, tend to be on the 
far right; they are liberal, paradoxically, in 
that they want to reassert the freedoms and 
the natural rights of individuals for which 
Washington fought and Lincoln made his 
painful but heroic decision. 

“The turn will come,” says Senator Go.Lp- 
WaTER, “when we entrust the conduct of 
our affairs to men who understand that their 
first duty as public officials is to divest them- 
selves of the power they have been given. 


It will come, when Americans in hundreds of 


communities throughout the Nation, decide 
to put the man in office who is pledged to 
énforce the Constitution and restore the Re- 
public; who will proclaim in a cam 

speech: ‘My aim is not to pass laws, but to 
repeal them... It is not to inaugurate new 
programs, but to cancel old ones that do 
violence to the Constitution, or that have 
failed in their purpose, or that impose on 


the people an unwarranted financial burden, — 


I will not attempt to discover whether legis- 
lation is needed before I have first deter- 
mined whether it is constitutional. And if 
I should later be attacked for neglecting my 
constituents’ interests, I shall reply that I 
was informed their main interest is liberty, 
and that in that cause I am doing the very 
best I can.’ ”’ 

A man such as the Senator conceives would 


be hard to come by on our political scene, for 


power in Government ssc breeds the 


whose birthday was 


August 3 


desire for more power. It would take a 
public servant of the vision, stamina, and 
selflessness of a Washington or a Lincoln to 
restore our National Government to a safe 
and workable size and put power back into 


the hands of the local citizenry where much 


of it may be best administered. 

Our third nomination for a hero-image 
for our generation, this American History 
Month in New Jersey, is Thomas Edison, 
on February 11. Al- 
though he eschewed active politics, Edison 
followed in the tradition of our other great 
Americans in his deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and dedicated service. Edison 


‘had neither patrimony nor formal educa- — 


‘tion to fall back on. No one paid him $700 a 
year to stay in college; no Government 
agency spotted him as a potential genius and 
set him up with laboratories and learned ad- 
visers. No guidance counselor, even, in ele- 
mentary or high school, told him what was 
wrong with his background and what courses 
he should take. He did not adapt to the 
group in the sense of doing what everyone 
else on his age level and social level was 
doing. His equipment was a burning desire 
to know and to do, to bring light and beauty 
and interest into the lives of his fellow men; 
and he had the personal courage to face the 
loneliness, the risk of failure, the insecur- 
ity which his ambitions entailed. He knew 
what he wanted to do with his life, and that 
his goal was noble, and he kept on trying— 
often testing thousands of materials before 
he came upon one which suited the purpose 
of an invention, 

Edison succeeded notably—he gave to 
mankind the age of electricity, and was 
honored even in his lifetime. But even if 
he had failed—how much more worthwhile 
would his life have been than one which is 
padded from the cradle to the grave, against 
the shock of effort and the spur of insecurity, 
by handouts from an overprotective welfare 
state. 

There are many well-meaning people today 
who feel that our duty to our young citizens 
lies in rolling a velvet carpet along the road 
they will tread through life—in securing 
them against any hardship, any insecurity, 
any danger. But this attitude is as unreal- — 
istic as it is unfair. We live in a hard world 
in which we must earn our own salvation 
by exercising our free will in the choice of 
right paths, however steep, toward worth- 
while goals. When our freedom is denied us 
by a tyrannical government, or by a smother- 
ing parent-state, we cannot pursue happi- 
ness as the Lord meant us to. 

Let us therefore, if we want to help our 
fellow citizens, give them back their heroes, 
the man who built our Nation, the man who 
held it together with bruised hands, the man 
who enriched the lives of succeeding genera- 
tions. And let us urge, “From their lives, 
take light for yours.” 


The Hanford Sham Battle 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 31, the Washington Post carried a 
lead editorial entitled “The Hanford 
Battle.” Because of the tenor of the 
statement and the shallowness of its 
arguments, I think the editorial should 
have been more appropriately titled “The 
Hanford Sham Battle.” 
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It was a significant editorial, however, 
because it clearly identifies the Hanford 
proposal for what it really is. Despite 
the protestations of its proponents in 
both the Senate and the House that the 
Hanford project should not be considered 
in the light of the so-called private 
versus public power controversy, the 
Washington Post identifies it as “the 
major public power controversy before 
this Congress.” Let the Members of this 
House not be fooled about the true pub- 
lice power nature of the proposal; the 
Washington Post certainly was not. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who are op- 
posed to the addition of 800,000 kilo- 
watts of electric generating capacity to 
the plutonium production reactor being 
constructed at Hanford have been con- 
sistent in our efforts to keep the record 
straight by sound and reasonable argu- 
ments devoid of emotionalism. Asacon- 
tinuation of this policy, I think it would 
be appropriate to examine carefully the 
Washington Post editorial to see how 
well it stands up under the glaring 
light of exposure. | 

Let us examine it sentence by sen- 
tence. The editorial begins by saying: 

The major public power controversy be- 
fore this Congress concerns the proposal to 
construct a $95 million nuclear plant at 
Hanford, Wash. 


As indicated before, this statement 
clearly recognizes the Hanford proposal 
as being a public power controversy. It 
might also be pointed out that there is 
more involved than merely a $95 million 
power generating plant because, if this 
project be authorized, an additional 
$20,850,000 will be required to construct 
the transmission system necessary to 
carry the power from the generating fa- 
cility to power consuming centers. There 
is every indication, also, that an addi- 
tional several million dollars will be re- 
quired later to construct additional 


transmission lines. Perhaps we should 


use a figure of almost $120 million rather 
than $95 million when discussing this 
project. The editorial continues: 

In essence, the choice is whether the new 
plant should be restricted to producing plu- 
tonium weapons, or whether in addition it 


should provide public power for the North- 


west. 


Again the editorial openly admits the 
public power nature of the proposal. It 
is a gigantic oversimplification to say the 
choice is whether the new plant should 
be restricted to producing plutonium or 
whether it should also provide public 
power. ‘Those of us who have listened 
carefully to the extensive hearings and 
debate on this proposal are well aware 
that the issue is far more serious than 
the Washington Post editorial would 
have its readers believe. It would be 
more realistic to say the choice is wheth- 
er we should lose hot air or waste Federal 
taxpayers’ funds at this time in our na- 
tional life when we are going to be called 


upon to spend ever-increasing quanti-. 


ties of funds for our national security 
and survival. The separate statement to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
report on the AEC authorization bill 
signed by myself and four other mem- 
bers of that committee clearly and suc- 
cintly elaborated upon 10 compelling 
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reasons why this project should not and 
must not be authorized. I would heart- 
ily recommend that this statement be 
made compulsory reading for the advo- 
cates of the Hanford project. 

The editorial stated: 

The Senate has already approved a dual- 
purpose plant, but in the House foes of pub- 
lic power have succeeded in deleting the 
provision for power from the atomic energy 
authorization bill. 


The construction of this sentence 
seems to be designed deliberately to 
deceive the reader into believing that 
the House has created this — 
ment. The record is clear—the House 
bill—H.R. 7576—which we are still con- 
sidering, did not contain the Hanford 
project, but the Senate initiated the con- 
troversy by amending H.R. 7576 to in- 
clude this and another project. 

Here also the editorial attempts to 
characterize any Members of this House 
who in their wisdom and conscience 
evaluated this unnecessary project and 
alined themselves with the best inter- 
ests of their taxpaying constituents as 
being “foes of public power.” If this be 
the criterion for being a “foe of public 
power,” then I can only say proponents 
of public power must be blind in their 
approach to any issue regardless of its 
merits and regardless of its cost to the 
Nation’s taxpayers. 

Continuing the editorial said: 

To further complicate matters, Republi- 
can Majority Leader Charles Halleck is try- 
ing to prevent a House-Senate conference 
from agreeing on a dual-purpose plant. 


I am sure the gentleman from Indi- 
ana will be both pleased and surprised 
to note that the Washington Post now 
considers him to be the majority leader, 
but I am not too sure our distinguished 
colleague from Massachusetts {Mr. Mc- 
CoRMACK] will be willing to admit to the 
veracity of at least this statement in the 
Washington Post editorial. 

It is completely unfair and purpose- 
fully misleading to accuse the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAtLeck] of trying 
to prevent a House-Senate conference 
from agreeing on a dual-purpose plant. 
If the writer of that editorial had taken 
the trouble to read the gentleman’s 
brief statement in objecting to the unan- 
imous-consent request for the House to 
ask for a conference with the Senate on 
this question, he would have realized the 


purposé was to protect the rights of the 


majority of the House. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. 
pointed out— 

_ Already in this session of Congress on sev- 
eral occasions the House has been foreclosed 
from working its will on a conference report 
because the other body acted first, and dis- 
charged the conferees. 


It should be remembered that the is- 
sue in controversy was raised by the 
Senate when it amended H.R. 7576. 
The House of Representatives is not dis- 
agreeing with the Senate, but rather the 
Senate is disagreeing with the House. 
For this reason, it would seem to me to 
be appropriate for the Senate to request 
a conference to resolve the disagree- 
ment. As an example of what would 
seem to be the reasonable approach to 
such a question,-may I refer my col- 
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leagues to page 13165 of the ConcrEs- 


SIONAL Recorp for Monday, July 31, 
1961, which shows the Senate action on 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill. On that occasion the distinguished 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON] said upon passage of the bill: 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate in- 
sist on its amendments and request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses. 


If the other body had followed this 
same procedure and requested a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
vote on the AEC authorization bill (H.R. 
7576) the present situation would not 
have arisen. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] then 
would not have been compelled to try 
to protect the rights of the majority of 
the House of 

He is asking the Rules Committee to in- 
tercede so that the House would have an 
opportunity to strike out any public power 

committee 


ves. 


authorization from a conference 


report. 
The discussion on the previous sen- - 


tence should be sufficient to indicate the 


desire of the gentleman from Indiana 
on this matter. As he so properly point- 
ed out in his colloquy with the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy (Mr. HOLIFIELD]: 

After the measure left this body, it went 
to the other body. That item was put back 
in the bill in the other body; the bill was 
messaged back with the amendment. Under 


the regular rules that generally operated, the . 


House would have acted first on the con- 
ference I have some very definite — 
convictions about the right of the member- 


All that I think needs to be said about 
this particular sentence is—thank heav- 
ens for Mr. HALLEcK or anyone else who 
will do everything in his power to see 
that socialism does not get a hold in 
Hanford or anywhere else in this fair 
land of ours. 

But scare words should not be permitted 


sense. 


This sentence is so ridiculous that it 
should not be dignified by any comment. 
It just serves to prove the old adage that 
commonsense is a very uncommon thing, 
and this Nation can well do without this 
kind of commonsense. The Montana 
Standard Post, of Butte, Mont., editori- 
ally “‘belled this particular cat” on July 
24. The editorial pointed out that “so- 
cialism, not electricity seen as byprod- 
uct.” I recommend the reading of this 
editorial to my colleagues so I am in- 
serting it in the Rrecorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

When the Hanford plant is constructed, it 
will necessarily generate steam which can 
be used for power as well as w : 
estimate is that it could produce from 700,- 
000 to 800,00 kilowatts of power, 


This, of course, is a misstatement of 
fact. The Hanford production reactor 
will produce byproduct heat which can 
be turned into steam. 


4 
ship of the House of Representatives to have 
something to say about what finally shall : 
be in these bills. 
Mr, HALLECK seems determined to prove 
that nothing smacking of socialism will take 
place in Hanford. 
— 
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It will not necessarily generate steam. 
The editorial does not point out that it 
would be uneconomic and wasteful to 
spend almost $120 million on the gen- 
erating and transmission facilities re- 


. quired to use the heat for power produc- 


tion. Nor does it point out that these 
$120 million could be spent to far greater 
advantage in a multitude of other ways 
to strengthen our defense posture at this 
time when the President is calling for 
sacrifices from all of us. 7 

If the Hanford plant should produce for 
peace as well as war, it would become by 
far ay biggest nuclear power plant in the 
world. 


The editorial might have gone on to 
say that it would be the biggest, most 
obsolete and unnecessary boondoggle in 
the world. As the distinguished senior 
Senator from AJtah (Mr. BENNETT] so 
aptly pointed out during debate in the 
other Chamber on this project: 

This would be like building the biggest 
Model T factory in the world. 


He went on to say that “the wasteful 
expenditure of $95 million for an out- 
dated, antiquated, inefficient 800,000 
kilowatt teakettle would make us the 
technological Jlaughingstock of the 
world.” 

Although it would involve no technical 
innovations, the size alone would be an 
advertisement of this country’s determination 
to use atoms for peace. 


Well, at least the editorial admits that 
this proposal would not contribute to 
technological development of the nuclear 
art. As far as Hanford’s contribution to 
America’s prestige, our extremely able 
colleague from California [Mr. HosMEr] 
has already pointed out the fallacious- 
ness of such an argument by saying: 

How much international prestige are you 
going to get by going back almost a century 
and a half in technology? None at all. The 
people overseas are going to look at such 
foolishness and laugh at us. We would not 
gain prestige; we would lose it by foolish- 
ness like this 


Furthermore, the Northwest is in desperate 
need of additional power to assure the re- 


gion’s growth. 


In my opinion this too is an untrue 


statement. The public power propo- 


nents attempt to tell us that in the years 
1965-66 there may possibly be a short- 
age of something over 100,000 kilowatts 
of power in the Bonneville area. They 
play down the fact that this shortage 
could only occur if there is at that time 
an almost unprecedented shortage of 
water in the Columbia River system. 
The proponents fail to point out, how- 
ever, that there is in the western part 
of the Northwest nearly half a million 
kilowatts of steam-electric generating 
capacity which at this moment is on re- 
serve and which could be used in 1965 
to meet any deficiency in hydropower. 
Furthermore, by 1965 there will be some 
300,000 to 500,000 kilowatts of surplus 
power in Idaho, Montana, and Utah 
which can be exported to the western 
areas of the Columbia Basin to meet any 
possible power deficiency.’ So, I fail to 
see the “desperate need of additional 
power” in the Northwest. There is a 
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desperate need for wise and sound use 
of Federal funds at this time. 

, The Hanford plant could also be used to 
facilitate the tieline which the Department 
of Interior hopes to construct as a power 
link between southern California and the 
Pacific Northwest. 


This is perhaps the ment significant 
sentence in the entire editorial, for it 
clearly points out perhaps the true rea- 
son for the public power proponents’ 
vigorous fight to get Hanford author- 
ized. There is obviously more than 
meets the-eye. They must have this 
project as a key part in their plans to 
federalize western power development 
through steam generating facilities and, 
more importantly, to justify a prime leg 
of an all-Federal transmission grid., 

Significantly, the dual-purpose conception 
is warmly endorsed by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the agency which would ad- 


minister the plant. 


This again is an untrue statement. 
Some of the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee endorse this project, but there is 
also a sizable number of the Joint 
Committee members who are wecrouny 
opposed to it. 

‘The editorial concluded: 

For these reasons, we hope that Mr. 
HALLECK’s maneuver will be rejected by the 
Rules Committee, and that Congress will 
have an opportunity to make the Hanford 
plant more than a factory for destructive 
weapons. 


Mr. Speaker, in light of the sham 
battle which the Washington Post edi- 
torial attempts to purvey, I sincerely 
hope the large majority of the Members 
of the House of Representatives reject 
forthrightly the opinions expressed by 
that editorial. We should stand four- 
square with the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Hatieck] in his sincere ef- 
fort to assure that we have the proper 
opportunity to express again the will 
and determination of this body to delete 
the Hanford steamplant from the AEC 
authorization bill; and, thereby, save 
the taxpayers of this Nation almost $120 
million for more vital purposes. 


[From the Montana Standard-Post, Butte, 
Mont., July 24, 1961] 
SocraLism, Not ELecTRIcIry, SEEN AS 
BYPRODUCT 


The question of whether electric power will 


be generated as a byproduct at a plutonium 
plant at Hanford, Wash., being built by the 
Atomic Energy Commission will be settled 
by a conference between the Senate and 
House, the Senate having approved the idea 
while the House rejected it. 

Because Democrats will dominate the Joint 
Committee, it has been predicted that the 
measure which calls for an expenditure of 
an extra $95 million will win approval. 

But, meanwhile, let us in our mild way 
register an objection. 

We might be in favor of it if we knew 
all about it or if we could even find out all 
about it. But we can’t. Neither can any- 
body else. So much of the project is hidden 
by secrecy that it is not possible to make a 
clear judgment. 

It is argued that sufficient heat to make 
800 kilowatt-hours of electricity will be gen- 
erated in the process of manufacturing plu- 
tonium out of uranium. It is enough elec- 
tricity to serve a city of a million people. 


August 3 


But how is anyone to know whether or not 
this is the most efficient use of the heat. 


It is said that otherwise the heat will be 


wasted. But how do we know? 

It is impossible to get meaningful cost 
statistics, so no one excepting a few Gov- 
ernment functionaries would know how 
much the electricity is costing. 

We do not know whether the most impor- 


tant factor is politics, economics, defense or 


what. There was a strong suspicion among 
House Members that the most important 
factor was political, so the Members of that 
body defeated the proposal to hook on elec- 


trical generators to the ’$145-million reactor. 


If the dominant factor is politics, then 
it is the old scheme by Fabian Socialists to 
capture or control the power of the Nation 
in order to implement their Socialist desires. 
It worked in the United Kingdom. Their 
motto is if you control the nation’s power 
you control the nation. 

This part of the argument deserves more 
than cursory consideration. 

A project as steeped in secrecy as this 
one would be an ideal vehicle for Socialist 
plotters. Working behind a screen, they 
could have the country in their grip with- 
out anyone knowing about it until they 
sprung their trap. 

But are we not making the plutonium in 


the first place to protect ourselves against — 


just such a contingency? 
- §$So is not socialism the real byproduct, and 
not electricity? 


DeMolay Honored in Middletown, Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
future of America will depend upon the 
good citizenship resulting from the 
training of our young people. Today 
there are many opportunities and also 
many disappointments facing our coun- 
try’s youth. 

In times like these it is encouraging to 
recognize the fine principles of such an 
organization for young men as the In- 
ternational Order of DeMolay. A num- 
ber of the Members of this House and of 
the Senate have been members of this 
organization. 

Our Third District of Ohio is glad to 
note that this year the DeMolay chapter 
in Middletown will celebrate its fifth 


anniversary. On October 14, 1961, the 


regular fall installation of officers will be 
held. It will be unusual in that two 
brothers will play the leading parts as 
Terry E. Lawrence, a Representative 
DeMolay and blue honor keyholder, the 
younger of the two, will be installed as 
master councilor of the chapter by U. 
Ronald Lawrence, a charter member of 
the chapter, Representative DeMolay, 
chevalier, past master counciler and blue 
honor keyholder. In addition the chap- 
ter will be presented three schoolbooks 
with a message from former Presidents 
of the United States personally inserted 
in each urging the youth to study their 
country’s history, government, and liter- 
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ature. The presentation will be made 
by a former President’s son. : 


Ohio will have its part in the cere-. 


mony, too, as a State senator presents 
an Ohio flag to the chapter. The City 
Commission of Middletown will proclaim 
DeMolay Week for the city and during 
this time the DeMolay boys will work for 
the city without remuneration. : 

Such organizations as DeMolay exem- 
plify the very best kind of training: for 
tomorrow’s leaders. 

The code of a DeMolay follows so that 
all may know of the aims of these young 
men: 

A DeMolay serves God. 

A DeMolay honors all womanhood. 

A DeMolay loves and honors his parents. 

A DeMolay is honest. 

A DeMolay practices honest toil. 

A DeMolay is loyal to ideals and friends. 

A DeMolay’s word is as good as his bond. 

A DeMolay is courteous. 

A DeMolay is at all times a gentleman. 

A DeMolay is a patriot in peace as well as 
war. 

A DeMolay is clean in mind and body. 
A DeMolay stands unswervingly for the 


public school. 


A DeMolay always bears the reputation of 
a good and law-abiding citizen. 
A DeMolay by precept and example must 


preserve the high standards to which he has 


pledged himself. 


Nation’s Top Teenage Driver To Be 
Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Wednesday, July 19,1961 
Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of safe driving habits in our 


youthful drivers cannot be overempha- 
sized. The traffic toll in loss of human 


life, in human suffering, and in property 


destruction is staggering. If we are to 
ever make significant progress in acci- 
dent prevention, our young people who 
are just learning to drive must prepare 
to assume their responsibilities for 
safety behind the wheel. 

Tonight, here in Washington, Amer- 
ica’s top teenage driver will be honored. 
For the past 4 days, 50 young men and 
1 young girl representing each of the 
States and the District of Columbia have 
been competing for the distinction and 
honor of being our Nation’s outstanding 
young driver. 

The occasion is the 10th annual Teen- 
age Safe Driving Road-E-O of the US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. This 
year Jaycee-sponsored Road-E-O’s in 
more than 2,000 local communities 
across the land attracted nearly one- 
half million contestants. Although just 
one youngster will be honored tonight, 
all America will benefit from this com- 
petition, because nearly a half million 
of her newest drivers have learned more 
about driving and the need for safety 
on the road. 

I congratulate the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce for this fine program 
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finalists of the 10th annual National Teen- 


of traffic safety education. I commend 
the sponsors of the Road-E-O whose con- 
tributions make the program possible. 
They are the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, the Pure Oil Co., and 


the Chrysler Corp. I urge that they con-. 


tinue to promote safe driving through 
this worthwhile program. 

The purpose of the National Teenage 
Safe Driving Road-E-O is “to instill in 
the minds of the Nation’s youth in their 
formative years skill in driving, know]l- 
edge of the rules of the road, and to 
promote the establishment of driver 
training programs in all public high 
schools.” 

The contestants in the national finals 
here this week are champions all. I 
would like to recognize them and con- 
gratulate them on their achievement. 
They are: L. E. Ladnier III, Mobile, Ala.: 
Duane Torgeson, Ketchikan, Alaska; 
Thomas Edward DeKellis, Tempe, Ariz.; 
Bob Manatt, Hot Springs, Ark.; Nicky 
Ellis Carter, San Jose, Calif.; David C. 
M. Wood, Boulder, Colo.; Garry H. Sut- 
liffe, Manchester, Conn.; Jay Todd, Sea- 
ford, Del.; S. Weldon Brown, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Henry C. Dolive, Deland, Fia.; 
Dewey Moss, Dalton, Ga.; Paul Kane- 
mitsu, Kaunakakai, Molokai, Hawaii; 
Mike L. Taylor, Rupert, Idaho: David 
Robinson Bullen, Wheaton, Ill.; Gary 
Leslie, Indianapolis, Ind.; Alan Arthur 
Kirchhoff, Humboldt, Iowa; Janice Nus- 
ser, Garden City, Kans.; Dean W. Dixon, 
Russellville, Ky.; Lee Graves, Slidell, 
La.; Raymond Nelson, Hampden High- 
lands, Maine; John Carlson Ames, 
Pasadena, Md.; Paul Jasper, Boylston, 
Mass.; Carl Pickles, Clayton, Mich.; John 
Benedett, St. Charles, Minn.; Kyle 
Stephens Wood II, Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
Dwayne Ralph Brees, Princeton, Mo.; 
Carl Donald Lawson, Great Falls, Mont.; 
Robert L. Johnson, Hastings, Nebr.: 
Ronald Dee Larsen, Ely, Nev.; Andrew 
Christie, Jr., Kingston, N.H.; James 
Gottschamer, Kenvil, N.J.; Fred Smith, 
New Mexico; David Brownell, Castle- 
ton, N.Y.; Turner Bryson, Franklin, 
N.C.; Darryl Gait, Carrington, N. Dak.; 
Gary Clea Smith, Blair, Okla.; Tom 
Fountain, Springfield, Oreg.; J. Kenneth 
Gurysh, Northumberland, Pa.; Peter H. 
Yost, East Greenwich, R.I.; John Cald- 
well, Frogmore, S. C.; Larry Hanson, 
Rapid City, S. Dak.; Larry Davis, Cov- 
ington, Tenn.; Jeff Crossland, Howe, 
Tex.; Robert E. McGee, Provo, Utah; 
Larry J. Day, Williamstown, Vt.; Mack 
W. Pitts Il, Falls Church, Va.; Gordon 
D. Ham, Bellevue, Wash.; Paul Gock- 
stetter, Benwood, V. Wa.; Leighton John 
Mangels, Jr., Brookfield, Wis.; James R. 
McCue, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

These young contestants aspire to 
driving excellence and they recognize the 
seriousness of our traffic problems. In a 
letter addressed to the President and 
left with one of his assistants on their 
visit to the White House they asked his 
support for a program of positive action 
in the field of highway safety. They 
wrote: 

In view of the serious crisis confronting 
our Nation and all the free world it is more 
important than ever that the United States 
have all its strength and power to cope with 
the many exigencies of the times. We the 
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age Safe Driving Road-E-O call upon you, 
Mr. President, to invoke a meeting of all the 
Governors of all the States for the purpose of 
presenting the citizens of the United States 
with a plan for reducing the high toll of 
traffic accidents and fatalaties. 


Again, I commend the US. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and its affiliated 
clubs throughout the Nation for their 
worthwhile and imaginative program of 
safe driving education. I thank their 
cooperating sponsors for helping make 
America a safer place to drive and I 
urge that they continue to enjoy the suc- 
cess which has marked the first 10 years 
of this fine program. 


The Pharmaceutical Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of New Jersey is often called the Medi- 
cine Chest of the Nation. The pharma- 
ceutical industry in our State employs 
more than 15,000 people and includes 
some of the largest and most successful 
companies in the industry. More than 
18 of these firms invest a total of $50 
million annually in research alone, which 
accounts for so much of the progress 
the American people have enjoyed in 
reaching the highest standards of health 
the world has ever known. 


The pharmaceutical industry is great- 
ly concerned today about the impact on . 
the general public of the hearings con- 
ducted recently by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee headed 
by Senator Estes KEFravver, and is sim- 
larly fearful of the proposed Federal 
regulations which would be imposed on 
the industry by the so-called Kefauver- 
Celler bill. 

An expression of this concern, of 
which all our colleagues should be aware, 
Mr. Speaker, is contained in an editorial 
published July 10, 1961, by the Newark 
Star-Ledger, one of New Jersey’s lead- 
ing newspapers. | 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, 
July 10, 1961] 
UNDER 

The pharmaceutical industry generally is 
conceded to have made remarkable progress 
during recent years in the development and 
manufacture of a myriad of drugs which 
have contributed substantially to the 
achievements of the medical profession in 
its attack on many ailments. 

It’s ironic, therefore, that the industry 
should come under fire at this time from 
certain congressional quarters. 

The recent hearings conducted by Senator 
ESTES KEFAUVER were a prelude to the intro- 


duction of proposals, now before the Con- 


gress, which would clamp much tighter Gov-. 
ernment control over the pharmaceutical 
industry. Despite the hearings, it has not 
been demonstrated conclusively that this 
type of control is either necessary or de- 
sirable. 
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On the contrary, there is much evidence 


that it is totally unnecessary and is far from 


desirable. 

Do we really need a czar to sit in judgment 
over the pharmaceutical industry and de- 
cree what drugs are to be made and who is 
to make them? If Washington bureaucrats 
are to be the arbiters of what’s to be done 
in the drug industry, we cannot expect a 
continuation of the research and develop- 
mént programs which have resulted in the 
outstanding achievements of the postwar 


will wither in the repressive atmosphere of 
a pharmaceutical czardom. 

But what is perhaps most disturbing about 
the Kefauver proposals is the way in which 
they reveal an unfounded lack of confidence 
in the pharmaceutical industry. At the same 
time, they reveal a lack of confidence in the 
medical profession. For the doctor’s judg- 
ment in regard to the administration of 
drugs would be superseded by the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

“That is why the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is opposed to the Kefauver measure. 
There is no opposition to the current prac- 
tice whereby the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration checks drugs to determine whether 
they are safe. But the new proposal would 


go beyond that and have the FDA decide 


whether the drugs worked. 

In opposing this proposal, an American 
Medical Association spokesman declared that 
“we believe that only the physician has the 
knowledge, ability, and responsibility to 
make a decision as to what drug is best for 
a particular patient.” 

‘Implicit in the Kefauver proposal is the 
belief that the physician is little more than 
a disinterested pawn in the hands of greedy 
drugmakers. But this belief certainly 
doesn’t square with the facts. 

The medical profession and the pharma- 


ceutical industry are rightly concerned with 


the open attacks and with the innuendoes 
by those who apparently want the Govern- 
ment to control the practice of medicine. 

But all of us should be concerned. Our 


- health is our most precious possession. If 


the doctors become robots, controlled from 
Washington, the public will suffer. And the 


‘public means all of us, who at one time or 


another are dependent for good health, if 
not life itself, on the knowledge and ability 
of the medical practitioners. 


Congress and Problems of the New 
A dminist ti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude the contents of the Government 
Relations Bulletin of the General Elec- 
tric Corp. for July 25, 1961, which traces 
the progress and problems of the new ad- 
ministration. 

_ It certainly is commendable to note 
the interest and comprehensiveness 
which mark this report. The degree to 
which all Americans study and learn 


“™ from guides such as this will increase 


noticeably the knowledge they have of 
the governmental process. 
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State. The President signed this program 


The article follows: 
PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF THE NEw 
ADMINISTRATION 

It is customary in America to speak of 
that felicitious relationship between Con- 
gress and a new administration in Washing- 
ton as a “honeymoon.” President Roosevelt’s 
Tasted several years. President Truman kept 
Congress in his confidence without serious 
conflict for more than a year. President 
Eisenhower’s lasted 2 years, until his party 
lost control in Congress. Naw that President 
Kennedy’s first half-year in the Presidency is 
history, there are indications that these few 
happy months of cooperation are beginning 
to produce some strain, both in the White 
House and on Capitol Hill. 

President Kennedy entered office with a 
well-publicized program. One independent 
source, Congressional Quarterly, has com- 
piled from his speeches 220 implicit and 
explicit promises, which, added to the di- 
verse pledges in the Democratic platform, 
comprise a monumental task for any admin- 
istration. Whether and how the President 
and Congress are meeting these pledges is, 
of course, of interest to every American. 

‘Overall, nearly every disinterested observer 
would agree that President Kennedy has 
fared quite well with his legislative pro- 
gram. At the start of his Presidential term, 
he pledged to obtain five major new pro- 
grams. Of these, he has already signed three 
of them—aid to depressed areas, increased 
minimum wages, and an omnibus housing 
bill. This is a good batting average. The 
other two—medical care for aged and Fed- 
eral aid to education—are meeting strong 
opposition, some of it from the New Fron- 
tier’s dedicated supporters, but it is likely 
that the education aid measure at least will 
be passed in some altered form. 

LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Modification of House rules: The first 
major legislative victory for the new admin- 
istration came less than 2 weeks after in- 
auguration day. This was the key vote on 
changing the composition of the powerful 
House Rules Committee, which has a major 
voice in determining what legislation is 
acted on by the House. In previous years 
the committee’s membership of 12 had been 
stalemated between 6 northern Democrats 
on one side and 4 Republicans and 2 south- 
ern Democrats, including the chairman, 
Howarp W. Smiru, Democrat of Virginia, on 
the other. The administration scored a not- 
able victory when proadministration forces 
led by Speaker Sam RaysBurRN, Democrat, of 
Texas, won a 217 to 212 vote to expand the 
membership by adding two Democrats (pro- 
administration) and one Republican. This 
action did not modify the power of the 
House Rules Committee but did give admin- 
istration sympathizers a majority of one. 

Temporary unemployment benefits: The 
administration’s first achievement on sub- 
stantive legislation came in the unemploy- 
ment field—paying up to 13 additional weeks 
of unemployment benefits from Federal 
funds after State benefits had been ex- 
hausted. The 1961 Temporary Extended Un- 
employment Compensation Act differed from 
its 1958 counterpart in paying for the first 
time Federal benefits financed by an addi- 
tional Federal unemployment tax of four- 
tenths of 1 percent payable for 2 years and 
levied on all employers in all States. Under 
the earlier 1958 act loans were made to those 
States that desired to provide extended 
benefits—to be financed in each State as the 
States determined. 

While the 1961 program was not seriously 
opposed—only 30 votes in the House and 4 
in the Senate cast against final passage— 
there was a close vote (44 to 42) in the Sen- 
ate when the administration barely beat 
down a proposal that each State should pay 
only for the extended benefite paid in that 


August 3 


into law on March 24, 1961. 


New Federal judges: The need for addi- 


tional judges to try the increasing backlog of 
Federal cases in the U.S. courts has been 
evident for several years. Eisenhower ad- 
ministration recommendations for 45 new 


_ jJudgeships were disregarded by the Congress, 


but a Kennedy request for 59 received early 
attention, being raised to 73 in the final bill. 
It became law with the President’s signature 
on May 19. Although to date only seven 
judgeship nominations have been sent up, 
the explanation for this, according to the 
New York Times, July 10, 1961, may be that: 
“The Kennedy forces, faced with putting 
several controversial programs through Con- 
gress are using this patronage weapon for all 
it is worth. It is to their advantage to de- 
lay a decision on many nominations until 
they see how legislative battles are going.” 

Depressed areas: Fulfilling his promise 
that depressed area aid would be among his 
first undertakings in office, President Ken- 
nedy on January 25 endorsed the report of 
a task force he had appointed to study the 
problem. As signed on May 1, the Area Re- 
development Act sets up an Administrator, 
in the Department of Commerce, directed to 
designate as redevelopment areas those sec- 
tions of the Nation with “substantial and 
persistent” labor surpluses. Such areas will 
receive loans and grants for purchase of new 
plants and public facilities, technical assist- 
ance, vocational training programs with sub- 
sistence payments to unemployed, with pro- 
vision for rural redevelopment. Total au- 
thorized funds amount to $394 million 
initially. 


Minimum wage: Adding several million — 


workers to be covered by the minimum 
wage-maximum hour law, and increasing 
the minimum to $1.25 an hour was a pledge 
of the Democratic Party. This year, Con- 
gress enacted a bill stepping up the mini- 
mum by stages to $1.25 an hour, over a 
period of 2 years, and bringing under the 
minimum wage and overtime provisions of 


the act about 3.6 million employees in cer- 


tain retail and service establishments, con- 
struction firms, laundries, fish processing, 
and other businesses not heretofore in- 
cluded, grossing $250,000 annually or meet- 
ing other basic qualifications. The Presi- 
dent signed it on May 5, 1961. This legisla- 
tion will have no direct effect on General 
Electric operations since the company’s pay 


scales have historically been substantially | 


above any legislated minimums. 

Housing: The $4.9 billion omnibus hous- 
ing bill, covering private, public, college, 
elderly persons, and farm housing and urban 
renewal, was fulfillment of another pledge 
of the new administration. In a minor ad- 
ministration setback, the final draft omitted 
the 40-year, no-downpayment loan provi- 
sion that drew the most unfavorable debate. 
This was reduced to 35 years, 3 percent 
downpayment. The bill includes author- 
ization for 100,000 public housing units, 
$200 million for farm housing loans, $1.2 
billion for college housing loans, $100 mil- 
lion for housing for the elderly, $2 billion 
urban renewal grants and other aids as in- 
centive for more housing construction. 
This enormous program was sent to the 
President, and approved on June 30, 1961. 

SOME EARLY SETBACKS 


While these achievements represent sub- 
stantial accomplishment, the Kennedy ad- 


1The Area Redevelopment Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce re- 
leased June 9, 1961, a list of 114 labor mar- 
ket areas designated as redevelopment (dis- 
tressed) areas. Areas in which General Elec- 
tric plants are located are as follows: 
Lowell, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; Auburn, N.Y.; 
Logan, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; ‘Scranton, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I. 
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1961 


ministration has sustained a few significant 


setbacks. The record to date, however, has 


been decidedly on the side of achievement. 
The few defeats include the following: 

Reorganization plans: At about the time 
of his inauguration, President Kennedy laid 
great emphasis on the need for reorganizing 
the independent regulatory agencies, and 
especially increasing the degree of execu- 
tive influence over them. While some 
changes have been made, it is in this field 
that the President has had two setbacks: 
the House voted down his reorganization 
plan for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, while the Senate voted down his 
proposed alteration of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Farm program: The Kennedy farm pro- 


-posals have been running into congressional 


trouble. After an initial victory on a feed 
grains bill, recent votes in committees of 
both Houses have gone against the admin- 
istration. Prospects for future action on 
farm legislation are discussed below. 

Civil rights: Despite campaign commit- 
ments for new civil rights protections, and 
introduction of bills by Senator JosEPH 5S. 
CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, to ac- 
complish the objectives. stated in the 
Democratic platform, no legislative progress 
on civil rights has been made. One ex- 
planation is that administration forces are 
seeking maximum southern support for 
other programs before pressing for contro- 
versial civil rights changes. 

Education: Fourth of the five major ob- 
jectives set by the President at the start of 
the year, aid to education has run into un- 
usual difficulties because of the controversy 
over aid to private and parochial schools as 
well as public. Therefore, while many 
administration strategists had hoped to 
have an education bill passed by now, it 
remains in the category of pending legisla- 
tion. 

CURRENT STATUS OF PENDING LEGISLATION 


Several major proposals now remain be- 
fore the Congress. While one or two of 
these might receive action in the waning 
weeks of this congressional session, most, if 
not all, will instead become the main focus 
of legislative attention in 1962. 

Federal aid to public and private schools: 
Federal aid for school construction and 
schoolteachers’ salaries was a principal 
pledge made by Nominee Kennedy in the 1960 
campaign. A spate of such bills was intro- 
duced when Congress convened, but the ad- 
ministration endorsed the bills introduced by 
Senator Morsge, Democrat, of Oregon, and 
Representative THompson, Democrat, of New 


Jersey. The Senate passed the Morse bill in 


May, and the House committee has reported 
the Thompson bill. However, neither of these 
bills provides for assistance to private— 
mainly parochial—schools, an issue which 
has stirred heated debate. While the Presi- 
dent (a vigorous champion of parochial 
school aid as a Congressman) has indicated 
he now believes direct grants to parochial 
schools to be unconstitutional, he has also 
given reason to believe he will accept loans 
or some other form of aid. The controversy 
has become sufficiently involved that the 


main elements of education aid may not re- 


ceive final action this year. If not, it will 
be a leading administration objective in 1962. 
Proponents of Federal aid to education argue 
the need for this legislation by pointing out 
the disparity in educational standards and 
spending in the various States, the inade- 
quacy of existing financing in some States, 
the national need for better schools and 
teachers. Opponents contend that turning 
to the Federal Government as a regular 
source of financing public education will de- 
stroy local autonomy, impose undue tax bur- 
dens on some States, produce graduates of 


uniform mediocrity, and that the Federal 
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Government already owes more than all the 
States together. 

Health care for the aged: The administra- 
tion proposal to include medical care as a 
benefit under the Social Security Act—fifth 
of the five objectives set at the beginning 
of this year—was introduced by Representa- 
tive Kinc, Democrat, of California and Sen- 
ator ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico. It 
provides for limited medical care, service 
type benefits, to aged social security bene- 
ficiaries with increased payroll taxes upon a 
maximum yearly wage base raised to $5,000. 
Adherents point to an increasing number of 
elderly citizens with greater need for medi- 
cal care. The opposition says that this need 
is being adequately met for the majority who 


want medical care protection through volun- 


tary action—private insurance or otherwise— 
and that the 1960 action by Congress en- 
couraging the States to set up programs for 
medical assistance for the aged should be 
given a fair chance. They also say that the 
proposed medical care service benefits vio- 
lates the long standing principle that only 
cash benefits should be paid under social 
security. While hearings are scheduled be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee this 
summer, action in this session is doubtful. 
Health care for the aged is likely to be a 
major legislative objective of the administra- 
tion in 1962. 

Tax revision: For several years, almost 
everyone has agreed on the urgent need for 
revisions in the tax structure—and almost 
everyone has disagreed over which revisions 
should take precedence. As a result, no ma- 
jor modification of the tax structure has 
occurred since the mammoth tax reform law 


of 1954. This year, the administration has 


proposed several major changes, including: 
withholding. taxes on dividend and interest 
payments, expense account limitations, re- 
peal of the 4-percent dividend credit, elim- 
ination of foreign tax “havens,” taxation of 
foreign income, closing of so-called loop- 
holes, etc. A key proposal is one which 
would grant tax.credits to stimulate invest- 
ment in new and modernized plant and 
equipment. Many industry spokesmen have 
criticized the tax credit plan, preferring 
straight depreciation liberalization as an in- 
vestment stimulus. Although tax revision 
is always controversial, major action on taxes 
is possible next year, for the first time in al- 
most a decade.* 

Omnibus farm bill: On March 16, Presi- 
dent Kennedy requested Congress to adopt 
his program for stabilizing prices and reduc- 
ing-surpluses of farm commodities. His 
proposal would delegate to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and farmers themselves author- 
ity to formulate production-control pro- 
grams. Both congressional Agriculture Com- 
mittees have held hearings, but the form of 
the final measure is in doubt because, among 
other things, of the objections to the powers 
granted the Secretary. Proponents assert 


that the giant stockpiles and increasing pro- | 


ductivity require bold measures. Oppon- 
ents raise questions as to the costs to the 


taxpayer and the regimentation of the 


farmer. It appears unlikely that Congress 
will agree on a single solution to the farm 
problem, in one bill, and more probable that 
a series of stopgap measures will continue, 
with slight modifications, the present pro- 


Foreign aid: Foreign aid, or mutual secur- 


ity, beginning with the Marshall plan to 
rebuild the destroyed economies of Europe, 


* For an interesting analysis of the admin- 
istration’s tax proposals, from the company’s 
viewpoint, write Government Relations Serv- 
ice, New York, for Tax Accounting Service’s 
analysis in a letter dated July 7, 1961, to W. 
V. Merrihue, acting manager, GRS, from G. 
H. Kitendaugh, manager, TAS. 
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has swelled into an international weapon 
against Soviet Russia. President Kennedy 
has requested $7.3 billion over a period of 5 
years, with a provision for loans from the 
Treasury commonly called back-door spend- 
ing. Proponents assert that such military 
and economic aid is essential for world peace 
and progress, while opponents argue the 
Nation can ill afford such an expanded pro- 
gram and protest lack of congressional con- 
trol over financing. The mutual security 


program will undoubtedly be passed, but. 


with some degree of modification. 
Unemployment benefits, new Federal pro- 
: The Administration has requested, in 
addition to the promptly passed Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation bill, 
drastic revisions of the State unemployment 
compensation program. It proposes that 
the Federal Government establish minimum 
standards of unemployment benefit levels, 
provide permanent extra duration (up to 
13 weeks), Federal grants-in-aid to States 
to help finance benefits, and an increase in 
the taxable wage base 60 percent and a per- 
manent increase in the Federal tax, an ex- 
tra 4 percent. Proponents argue that the 
States have provided inadequate benefits 
which also lead to unfair competitive advan- 
tages between States. Opponents say that 
benefits generally have kept up to date; that 
the proposals effectively submerge the State 
systems by substituting Federal controls 
and by turning to grant-in-aid financing 
which will not only destroy experience- 
rating but will eventually result in greater, 
not less differences in cost or benefit levels 
between States. 

Patent rights in inventions: A Senate 
subcommittee has held hearings on two sep- 
arate bills introduced by Senator RuSsSELL 
Lonc, Democrat, of Louisiana, and Senator 
JOHN MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, 


to modify the present system under which 


private industry can retain patents on dis- 
coveries developed in connection with Gov- 
ernment-supported research and develop- 
ment. On the House side, Representative 
OVERTON Brooxs, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
has introduced legislation. revising patent 
provisions of the Space Act so as to make 
possible retention of patent rights by con- 
tractors, with the Government having a 
royalty-free license. While this issue has 
seen relatively little publicity, it could have 
important effects. Some legislators and ad- 
ministration officials are advocating Govern- 
ment ownership of all inventions made in the 
course of Government contracts; others urge 
leaving patent ownership in the contractor, 
while reserving to the Government an un- 
limited right of use of patented inventions. 
The General Electric Co, favors a middle 
ground between these two positions. This 
position was presented by H. R. Mayers, 
General Patent Counsel, at a meeting called 
in Washington on June 27, 1961, by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, to receive the views of 
representatives of industry and of selected 
Government agencies. Mr. Mayers’ state- 
ment * was hailed as a constructive contri- 
bution on a most controversial issue. 


Indemnification of contractors against nu- 
clear risks: Another relatively unpublicized 
area of legislative activity in this Congress 
concerns the adequacy of present provisions 
safeguarding contractors against the risk of 
large damages in the event of nuclear inci- 
dents overseas. Also pending in Congress 
are proposals for indemnification of con- 
tractors against ultrahazardous risks arising 
generally from the defense Hear- 
ings have been held before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, including testi- 


7If this subject matter is important in 
connection with your job responsibilities, 
you may obtain a copy of the statement by 
writing to Government Relations Service. 
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